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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ HY did you not bring the young 
man here, Colonel Pervis ?” 

«“ Well, really, Madam Galbraith! I— 
I wouldn’t risk presenting him to ladies 
without permission. He has not that 
—that certain gentlemanly ease—that 
je ne sais guot—you understand ?” 

«Bah! Gentlemanly ease! I un- 
derstand that the fellow has common 
sense and information, which I need. 
What is his ease tome? The wisest 
practical advice we have received in this 
matter are these hints which you have 
brought us from him. I desire that you 
will bring him here immediately, Colonel 
Pervis.” 

The Colonel took his slippered feet 
from the fire, glancing out at the driving 
storm of sleet and hail that hid even 
the near mountains from sight. « Well, 
to tell you the truth, madam, there’s no 
use in going, for the man won’t come. 
I saw him last night (after I had that 
talk with you, Mrs. Duffield, you know), 
and I asked him to come up and ex- 
plain to Mr. Galbraith about that West- 
ern land. But he was too busy among 
the people. <I intend to go up,’ he 
said ; ‘but my first duty is here.’ And 
really he had a quiet, cool, hearty way 


with him which brought order out of the 
confusion in a miraculous manner.” 

«He had no business to meddle with 
the people without direction and appro- 
val from me,” said Madam Galbraith. 
She sat before a table heaped with maps 
and account-books, which she had been 
turning over all morning with a secret 
feeble bewilderment. 

Colonel Pervis laughed: “I fancy 
this young fellow puts his shoulder to 
any cart that is in the mire, without 
caring whether Hercules approves or 
not.” 

«“ What is his name, did you say ?” 

«He did not mention it, and I didn’t 
ask him. He is not a person whom one 
would annoy with curiosity. I’ve an in- 
distinct impression that I saw him before 
somewhere. By George! Mrs. Duf- 
field, I know where I saw him before! 
The young man who went with Pritch- 
ard! We met them on the road. You 
remember ?” 

«Yes, I remember.” With the re- 
membrance an uneasy shadow seemed to 
fall on her. She never had forgotten 
the chance encounter: the thought of 
it chafed angrily an old sore wound 
carefully covered from sight for these 
many years. She could not endure that 
any living man should bear a likeness to 
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her dead boy. It violated and made 
common that which was beyond all else 
sacred to her. 

She rose and went to her own room 
presently, fearing that the man would 
appear unexpectedly, and wishing as 
usual to spare herself unnecessary pain. 

But the Colonel was excited about 
his discovery. He waited impatiently, 
hearing Mr. Galbraith’s light, measured 
step in the hall. The two men had been 
at work all night, estimating the losses 
and drawing up schedules of the prop- 
erty for sale. Land, houses, stock to the 
last implement, were inexorably noted 
down, and the lists quietly despatched to 
the printer’s. In the morning, at Mrs. 
Duffield’s suggestion, they gave the 
books to Madam Galbraith, hoping to 
employ her with fancied usefulness. 

Colonel Pervis hardly waited until 
Mr. Galbraith entered the room: “The 
young man whom I mentioned to you so 
favorably last night—I have discovered 
who he is, Mr. Galbraith!” 


«Ah? Who, Pervis?” indifferently, 


for the colonel’s heats and enthusiasms 
were of daily recurrence. 

«A young fellow who went with 
Pritchard to New Mexico. I remember 
his face perfectly.” 

Mr. Galbraith, who had advanced 
half-way across the room, stopped, as 
though the words had been a blow, look- 
ing fixedly at Pervis a moment: then 
turning suddenly he went to a bookcase, 
and stood with his back to them while 
he took down and replaced uncertainly 
volume after volume. A few moments 
after, Madam Galbraith closed her great 
folio decisively : 

«“ What is the use of it? It is like 
reading the log-book of a ship after the 
vessel Has gone to pieces on the rocks. 
When this storm abates, Colonel Pervis, 
I desire that you will bring that young 
man up. I will consult him about the 
soil out yonder and the direct routes, 
should we decide to purchase.” 

“Hannah!” She looked up, rising 


quickly, when she saw her husband’s 
changed face. 

“What is it, James?’ hurriedly. 
“Have you heard of any good news? 
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Is there any chance for us to save the 
land ?” adding, with a feeble apologetic 
smile when he did not reply immediately, 
“I'd be glad to think the old ship was 
not a wreck after all.” 

“I was not thinking of the land. I 
only had a word to say to Pervis in re- 
ference to this young man.” 

«“QOh!? She walked to the window, 
looking out at the storm with gloomy 
indifference. 

“I wish, Colonel—if my wife con- 
sent,” glancing nervously at her—« that 
you would not convey to him any desire 
of ours that he should come here. We 
did not accept him in the days when we 
had position and wealth to give, and 
now that we are destitute and apt to be 
a burden in our old age, we will force 
no man into our—our misfortune. But 
I think he will come of his own will,” 
he said, looking out into the plains and 
high drifts of unlightened snow. 

Both his wife and Colonel Pervis 
turned and looked at him silently, so 
great was the unwonted agitation in his 
voice and the causeless brightening of 
his thin face. The same thought sug- 
gested itself to both: the quiet scholar 
had grown morbid and jealous, dragged, 
as he had been, from his long retirement 
and forced to face the coarse realities of 
the past few days. 

The Colonel rose. “Of course, my 
dear sir, I will do as you wish,” sooth- 
ingly. «But the lad is a very simple, 
genuine fellow—the last sort of person 
with whom one would observe ceremony. 
No polish—you comprehend: none 
at all.” 

Madam Galbraith came back to the 
table and drew her books hastily up 
again: “It surely matters little whether 
the young man comes or not,” her iras- 
cible, black-browed face lowering. « Loss 
of property can hardly sink us so low, 
James, that the opinion of any man can 
affect or touch us.” Mr. Galbraith said 
nothing, but paced up and down the long 
apartment in his old manner; but his 
step was nervous and quick, and there 
was a health and light-heartedness in his 
frosty face and blue eye new to them. 

Colonel Pervis uneasily went to the 
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door: “I'll go to the stables. Those 
fellows have come to appraise the horses. 
You wish them all sold, madam? There 
is no exception ?” 

She raised her hand impatiently and 
shook her gray head. When he had gone, 
she growled: « They ought to be told 
that the breed is a famous one to draw 
the horse-jockeys,” with savage bit- 
terness. “They have been in the Dour 
stables for generations. My father would 
have Sold his child as soon as one of 
them. J have swept them all off—for 
that drove of paupers yonder !” 

Defeat had not metamorphosed Han- 
nah Dour into a weaker or sweeter- 
natured woman. The vase was broken, 
never to be the same again; but the 
fragments yet lay useless, rough and un- 
sightly. Some kindlier element than 
her life yet knew was needed to bring 
them into harmony again. Her husband 
came up abruptly to her side and pushed 
the books away from her. 

“No, James. It is better for me to 
study my loss,” looking up irritably at 
him. But he had turned from her already, 
and his eyes again wandered over the 
gtay wastes outside. 

« Your power and your loss are both 
dead and gone. That story’s told. But 
there may be another chance, Han- 
nah—” She did not answer, watching 
his abstracted face with a startled wonder. 
There was something in it which she had 
not seen there for many years ; the look 
that belonged to Tom, and Tom alone. 
Before she had taken the boy into her 
own charge as the heir of the Dours, and 
thrust his father back from him. Many 
a time she had seen that same forbear- 
ing, amused, tender smile lighten through 
the reserved face and betray the boy’s 
heart underneath, when he and Tom 
romped on the hay together, or walked 
hand in hand over the stubble. 

‘ Tom was dead—in a profligate’s 
grave. 

« There is no chance in the future for 
either you or me, James,” she said, in a 
low, forced tone. “You might as well 


hope for that decayed old trunk yonder 
to break into fresh leaves again and to 
She walked rapidly away 


bear fruit.” 
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from him as she spoke, and stopped as 
suddenly, her great, gaunt body cower- 
ing over the fire. 

Mr. Galbraith did not speak: he waited 
patiently by the window till the driving 
wind lulled, and the noonday sun glinted 
feebly upon the white wastes, over which 
came no sign of moving figure. The 
sun was lost in an impenetrable distance 
of gray and cold as the short winter 
afternoon wore slowly on into evening ; 
and yet no shadow had crossed the 
fields ; but still the wistful, thin, white- 
moustachioed face which old age had 
touched only on the surface waited 
patient behind the dim pane. Before 
nightfall, he thought the shadow would be 
seen upon the snow, and then— Why, 
that lad’s simple, grave face, alive with 
unsuspicious strength and kindliness, 
over which there was no polish—that 
was his own face when he was a boy; 
and the clear, genial voice—that was 
Tom’s: when it would ring out again in 
this dreary house to-night, all that had 
been lost out of his life would come back 
to him. Tom’s son, coming over that 
vast waste of snow, seemed to come up 
from out of his long-ago youth, to bring 
from that old enchanted land the days of 
hard work, sound rest, silly, happy jokes 
and laughter. The days before the shadow 
of a great fortune tamed and cowed him, 
and faded all the zest and pleasure 
out of life. The fortune was gone, thank 
God! At last, in his old age, a man’s 
portion of wife and child was coming 
to him. 


As the sun went down into inexplor- 
able regions in the west of gray and 
cold, toward the close of the winter af- 
ternoon, a little skiff put across the 
river, from the point where the houses 
were in which the people had found 
refuge, to the flat where the town had 
stood. When it grounded on the beach 
the two men who were in it sprang 
ashore, and after making it fast walked 
slowly over the burnt district, halting by 
the black gaps in the snow where the 
fires still raged with horrible fumes and 
stench. 
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“ This was the best of the wells,” said 
Mr. Rattlin by one of them, smelling 
some of the soot, with a funereal shake 
of the head. «Dear, dear! You are 
going up to the Galbraith homestead this 
evening, I think you said?” 

“Yes; I am going there.” He had 
been looking earnestly at the distant 
heavy pile of building ridged blackly 
against the white mountain-side; but 
when Mr. Rattlin spoke averted his 
eyes from it quickly. 

“They must be -kinsfolk of yours: 
there are innumerable Galbraiths here- 
abouts.” 

“They are kinsfolk,” quietly. They 
left the wells and turned into what 
had been the town, as the masses of 
charred, black rafters told them, and here 
and there the unsightly ruin of what had 
been a cozy little dwelling not yet de- 
cently buried beneath the screening 
snow. Mr. Rattlin grew more and more 
silent. 

“This cottage was built for my daugh- 
ter Gertrude,” he said, touching with his 
foot a sooty heap of boards and plaster, 
on which could yet be seen a bright, 
pretty paper. “She was married that 
night. It was not a happy beginning of 
life.” 

It was the first time he had spoken 
of his own loss to any one; but his 
heart had warmed strangely to this quiet 
young fellow, who had thrown him- 
self into this pit of suffering as if it 
were the simplest, naturalest thing to 
do, and had helped so many out with his 
cool head and strong hands. Perhaps 
his boyish credulity had made him too 
pitiful—an easy dupe to imposture. But 
Mr. Rattlin was not the man to see that, 
or to blame it if he saw. There had 
been something in the boy’s manner 
also for which no pity could account, 
as though he felt himself in some way 
guilty of their misfortune and bound to 
atone for it. 

Mr. Rattlin stopped a few paces 
farther on, glancing up hesitatingly at 
his tall, grave companion: “This was 
our own house, Mr. Galbraith. We are 
not young people—my wife and I—yet 
this was really our first true start in life. 
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We had a great many plans laid. We 
have had to abandon them.” 

Dallas watched the little man steadily, 
measuring him apparently by some men- 
tal scale, while he stood looking down 
at the ruin as though he had walked over 
a grave. 

«You have no church now, then?” 
said Galbraith. 

«No; my old place is filled. It was 
but a small country parish. But it is 
filled. I have work enough ready to my 
hand among those people yonder, as you 
see.” 

“Yet I am disposed,” Dallas said, 
with hesitation, “to ask you to under- 
take more. There are some children— 
three or four: I took them a year ago to 
try to make decent men and women of 
them. Baptist, Methodist or Catholic— 
they can settle that matter for themselves 
when they’re older, but my plan was to 
give them a home: to let them see a 
mother in her home and hear of Christ. 
They’re out of the New York slums— 
you understand; they were going very 
straight down into hell. But they’re fine, 
brave boys at bottom.” He stopped, 
breathless. 

Mr. Rattlin did not smile at his igno- 
rance or contradictions. «<I under- 
stand!” catching the breast of Dallas’ 
coat and looking eagerly up into the 
homely, flushed face. «You want to 
save them. I'll do what I can to help 
you—I’ll do what I can.” 

“There are only three or four, and 
there are thousands left. But my salary 
was not large. Out of it I gave a cer- 
tain sum to pay for their boarding. I 
can be sure of the same amount next 
year. Now, will you take it and them ? 
I paid for them last year—” naming a 
certain sum. 

“Why, that would be enough for me 
to rent one of those little farms back on 
the McDowell hill!” and Mr. Rattlin’s 
eyes sparkled in spite of himself. «It 
is productive land and cheap. We could 
live comfortably on it. I'll do what I 
can for the boys, with God’s help.” 

“There’s good stuff in them, or I 
wouldn’t ask you to try,” said Dallas, 
earnestly, as they walked on together. 
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« I’ve had the plan at heart a long while: 
ever since—a time when I was thrown 
in contact with them.” He gave another 
quick, doubtful glance at the towering 
house apart among the mountains and 
became suddenly silent. 

Mr. Rattlin spoke at last with embar- 
rassment: “I think I’ll go and tell my 
little woman the good news. You don’t 
know how good this news is to us, Mr. 
Galbraith. I had plenty of work in 
view, but really there was no good pros- 
pect of food or clothes. And there are 
eleven of us. Very hearty eaters, too, 
thank God! I can work among these 
emigrants all the same now.” 

“ Look out for your farm to-morrow, 
then, and let me know when you have 
secured it,” said Dallas, heartily. «I'll 
send for my boys when you are ready. 
We'll make good farmers and mechanics 
of them some day.” But when he had 
done speaking, he fell, as before, into 
thoughtful silence, as though some darker 
shadow than this old helpful fancy rose 
before him and darkened his thoughts. 
They passed out of the town. 

“There lies your road.” Mr. Rattlin 
pointed to the line marked by the fences 
through the snow. «You can reach the 
homestead before dark.” But Dallas, 
after a slight hesitation, walked on slowly 
by his side. «It is like going into the 
house of the dead to me,” pursued the 
little man. “There has no such utter 
ruin fallen on any family in my know- 
ledge. Though they could have saved 
a comfortable fortune if it had not been 
for this last sacrifice to fulfill a shadowy 
sort of engagement. But that washed 
away every stain on their honor. It was 
worth the money.” 

« They are a family who cling closely 
to their honor ?” 

“With reason. It is a matter, in- 
deed, in which we all take pride for 
them. They were the first white set- 
tlers among these hills, and since old 
John Dour there has never been one of 
the name who would cheat an enemy or 
. betray a friend. Hard drinkers and 
fighters sometimes, but clean-blooded— 
clean-blooded.” 

The prolonged silence of the young 
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man caused Mr. Rattlin to look at him 
curiously. «You came here from New 
Mexico on this pilgrimage to the Gal- 
braith homestead, I think you said ?” 

Yes.” 

“It is not often we find a young man 
So persistent in purpose,” smiling. 

“It is an old purpose with me.” He 
stopped, with one hand on the fallen 
bars leading into the road. «I think I 
will leave you now. It is time I was on 
my way,” in the same slow tone, which 
gave to his hearer the constant impres- 
sion that, for some reason, he held his 
natural, boyish impulses, his tastes and 
fancies in a hard, inflexible leash until 
the time should come to loose them. 

«“ Good-bye, Mr. Galbraith,” cheerily. 
«“ You’ve given me good news to carry 
home. God bless you.” 

“I am glad you said that,” quickly. 
“Good-bye.” He stepped over the bars 
and struck into the road. Another man, 
irresolute as Dallas as to whether, after 
his long journey from New Mexico, he 
would after all finish his pilgrimage, 
would have stopped to deliberate, left 
alone in the untrodden road while the 
little black figure of the preacher disap- 
peared over the snow. But he, deliber- 
ating, went steadily on with his swing- 
ing, unhesitating gait. How old was the 
purpose which he came now to fulfill no 
man but himself could ever know. 

To.come to his mother when he 
should have made himself fit to say—I 
am your son. 

The record of his daily, hourly strug- 
gles to that end, in the mines, in prison, 
out in the free, healthy life of the last 
year, she would never read. It belonged 
to that inner chamber in the breast of 
this man, where, as in that of every other, 
the soul, whose face no friend has ever 
seen or shall see, sits alone inside of 
tears and laughter, and keeps silence. 
The day had come when he could speak 
the word so long held back. He was a 
man among men. He was the last of 
the Dour race; he could throw his 
young, healthy strength into their sunken 
fortunes and bring them to firm ground 
again. Out on the Plains at night, when 
all in the corral were asleep, how often 
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he had planned this final home-coming 
of his life—to Honora, to the old peo- 
ple, to his mother. It seemed easy to 
him then, when they would all be to- 
gether, to tell them of that first mis- 
chance of his life, caused by Laddoun’s 
villainy. It would be as simple and in- 
different a matter to them as it had be- 
come to himself. 

But here—with the prestige of the old 
house before him and the awe of the 
clean-blooded, untainted race—he hesi- 
tated, with the long-ago sick loathing of 
that fall of his wakening from its sleep. 
He had gone through his long journey 
only to find the same foul slough wait- 
ing for him at the end: the clean name 
he had won for himself must be dragged 
through it before he could reach his 

mother and Honora, who stood waiting 
at the other side. 

Mr. Galbraith from his window had 
seen Dallas, a mere black speck in the 
distance, growing distincter as he came 
across the snow: a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered figure now—the boy at last. But 
at this point he stopped irresolute, his 
hand on the gate; the breath of the 


poor old watcher in the window came 
heavy and thick. Why, thought Gal- 
braith, should he drag back the old in- 


famy on himself? A good part of his 
solitary life was gone: why not let the 
rest be solitary? That free life in the 
woods had suited keenly to his taste, 
and was shameless. Why not go back 
to it? 

As he looked up, an odd procession 
met his eye: the horses, carefully blan- 
keted, were being led down the hill, and 
outside of the stables stood the wagons, 
carriages, the cumbrous old family coach, 
ready to be taken away for sale. Carts 
were heaped with tools and farming im- 
plements and the trunks and rubbish be- 
longing to the servants: the cattle were 
gone, the doors of the empty outhouses 
swung to and fro in the wind. Mere 
hints of the ruin that lay beneath, of 
how utterly dead that affluent, beautiful 
life was which had awed him a year ago. 
But one object touched Dallas with real 
pity: a small, tan-colored pony chaise, 
swathed in sooty cloth and being drag- 
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ged away by a stolid Dutchman. It was 
Honora’s own especial possession, from — 
which she used to look down. like a 
princess: now the poor little girl was 
dethroned, beggared. And within there 
was the old man and woman who had 
come to want in their days of feebleness 
and gray hairs; and he, Dallas, was 
about to skulk off like a coward and 
leave them to their fate! His own flesh 
and blood. 

“Hillo! I knewyou’d come!” shouted 
Colonel Pervis’ breezy voice, as he clam- 
bered heavily down a ladder from a tool- 
loft, wrapped in a shaggy coat. « Here’s 
a wreck for you! Here’s desolation ! 
I’ve put in the day taking stock of this 
infernal iron-ware. Where are you for 
now? Going in to see the family ?” 

“Yes, I’m going in.” 

“Tl follow you directly. There’s a 
lot to be done here, and having no son, 
you see, they depend on their friends.” 
He stopped, with one hand on the lad- 
der, looking after Dallas and pointing 
him out to old Henkel, the coachman. 
«Do you see that young fellow in the 
gray overcoat going up the steps, Joe ? 
He’s been out among the Indians— 
farther in a year than you and I in our - 
lives. His very walk and talk has a 
whiff of the prairie in it to fhe. I relish 
it. It’s quite outside of this regular 
life of ours.” 

“He kerries hisself like Mr. Tom, 
sir,” leaning round the fence to catch 
the last glimpse of Dallas. 

“Tom! Stuff and nonsense! You're 
as blind as an owl, Henkel!’ But after- 
ward, as he went through the dusty grana- 
ries, paper and pencil in hand, he muttered 
occasionally to himself: “Tom Gal- 
braith? What if the old woman takes 
that notion? Tom Galbraith, eh ?” 

Dallas went up the broad stone steps, 
and pushing open the weighty hall door, 
entered without touching the lion’s head 
of a knocker which scowled at‘him. It 
seemed natural for him to go in and out 
there: it was his home. No more 
skulking through dark side-passages or 
green-house doors: he was done with 
concealment. He carried his story with 
him: it was not his fault if it was fouled 
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and blotted: that was done by a Hand 
outside of himself: where he had writ- 
ten it, it might be weak and paltry, but 
it was well-intentioned and honest. 

The light was dim in the broad, high- 
roofed hall, for the November afternoon 
was fast merging into dusk: there was 
no sound within the closed doors on 
either side; but from the barn-yard 
without he heard the rattle of the wind- 
lass and a man singing some old country 
ditty as he drew water from the well. 
The sound grated strangely on the mel- 
ancholy silence and the choking weight 
which oppressed his breath. Moro, the 
old house-dog, got up from the wolf- 
skin on which he lay asleep, and came 
drowsily up to the stranger standing 
motionless by the door, sniffed about 
him critically, then rubbed his approval 
against his legs, looking up at him. The 
very dog, Dallas thought, had the anxious 
shadow of disaster upon him. “Poor 
fellow! Poor fellow!” stroking his 
shaggy head. But his voice was hoarse 
and unnatural, even to himself: he was 
suddenly silent. 

He waited a while without moving, but 
no door opened: only the ticking of the 
great clock that stood on the dim, broad 
stairs yonder told off the minutes. Moro 

crept back to his wolf-skin and lay down 

again to sleep. Dallas, after another 
moment’s pause, chose the farthest door 
at random, and going toward it with his 
slow, steady step, put his hand upon the 
lock. But he did not open it. 

What was it that waited for him at 
the other side of that thin oaken plank ? 
The mother he had lost so long—a 
home—the only woman he had ever 
loved? Or the old solitary life, with the 
damning disgrace on his head, heavier to 
bear than before ? 

It was his mother who sat inside by 
the clear, red fire. She came often to 
this quiet little room: not for the books 
on the hanging shelves, as she asserted, 
but because of a picture which hung 
over the mantel-shelf. It was little Tom 
Galbraith in his boyish finery of velvet 
trowsers and blouse, his arm over his 
pony’s neck. “It is very like my son 
Dallas,” she had told Madam Galbraith 
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the first time she saw it, looking at it 
with steady eyes. «Only I was glad to 
dress him in corduroy. And Dallas had 
no pony: many a mile he trudged bare- 
foot to carry home the clothes I had 
washed.” It was the only bitter reproach 
the old lady had ever heard from her 
lips, and she made no retort to it. After 
that she never saw Mrs. Duffield glance 
toward the picture. Yet there was not 
a day when she did not come and sit 
alone, looking at it with her calm, un- 
fathomable eyes, as she was doing now. 
Her trunks were packed, her arrange- 
ments all made to go to-morrow quietly, 
and, far out of the knowledge of Madam 
Galbraith, begin the world over again. 

«I have no regret for what I have 
done,” she told Colonel Pervis an hour 
before. “I beg that you will consider 
the matter as settled,” and going into 
this room, closed the door behind her. 
Yet Colonel Pervis—none of them— 
could know, as she did, what this life 
was to which she had chosen to go 
back. 

Dallas knew. Her boy, who was dead. 

She, too, heard the clock ticking 
through the dreary November afternoon 
as she sat, her hands folded, her eyes on 
the child’s eyes, a different meaning 
upon her face from those which even 
her nearest friends had ever found there. 
She stood up at last at the sound of a 
step outside, and with her hand on the 
back of her chair, gave it a quick, part- 


‘| ing glance, as if she asked for pity. 


She was but a weak little woman after 
all, and in heart, perhaps, was miserably 
solitary. 

«I shall be quite alone out there, 
now,” she said, putting her fingers up to 
her pale lips. «I will not have you, my 
little boy, now.” 

She turned as the door opened on its 
noiseless hinges, and a tall man, in a 
gray coat and planter’s hat, who stood 
without, after a quick glance through 
the room, came in and paused in the 
shadow, looking at her. It required a 
moment’s breath to bring Mrs. Duffield 
to her ordinary calm composure. The 
room was not light enough for her to de- 
tect the likeness which had troubled her, 
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but her quick glance recognized at once 
the finely-shaped head, the homely, noble 
features, which had first pleased her ar- 
tistic eye. 

“You are Doctor Pritchard’s friend ? 
You wish to see Madam Galbraith ?” 
recovering her ordinary shallow, pleas- 
ant voice. 

The man closed the door behind him 
and came toward her, removing his hat. 

“No,” he said, slowly, “I did not 
come to see Madam Galbraith.” 

She began to speak again, hesitated 
and stopped. Her nerves were un- 
strung, and some old echo in the hoarse, 
choked tones sent the blood with a 
frightful throb to her heart. Dallas 
stood silent, his hat in his hands, look- 
ing down at her. He would not frighten 
her. She was so weak and frail! He 
could see the gray hair and sunken tem- 
ples. How long they had been apart ! 

O God! Mother—mother! 

But he did not speak a word, holding 
his hat tight clenched, the burning tears 
welling up slowly into his eyes. He came 
out, now, trembling, into the clear fire- 
light, where she could see him plainly. 

“I am one of the Galbraiths,” he 
said; «and I have been told that I was 
like your husband.” 

She leaned with one hand lightly on 
the table. The dulled grating of the 
well-chain was heard without: the cold 
November daylight fell through the win- 
dows in a square patch beside him upon 
the worn carpet. He saw and heard 
even those trifles in that moment as he 
waited. 

“Like my husband?” as one in a 
dream. But her keen eyes read his face. 
There was a sudden, strange change in 
her look, as though some vital chord 
within had been roughly jarred. «No; 
you do not resemble my husband,” she 
said, with a strong effort to regain her 
usual calm courtesy. “But—I will go 
out, if you will pardon me. There is a 
‘likeness to some one whom I have lost, 
and it—it pains me.” Then she lost 
herself utterly. 

“It was my little boy!” she cried, 
flinging her hands up toward the picture. 
«“ He is dead now—dead!” 
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He kneeled down at her feet in the 
he pushed his 
hair with both hands from his face. 
«“ Mother !” he said, in a whisper. «He 
is not dead. It is I, mother.” 

She made no sign or cry: even in that. 
moment her habit of self-control bound 
her strongly: she put her cold hands on 
his cheeks, drew his head closer, looking 
Steadily into the long-ago familiar eyes, 
until her own grew slowly blind. 

“« Dallas ?” the name was wrenched at 
last like a sob out of the heart where it 
had been so long hidden. « Dallas!” 

Then she stooped and would have 
kissed him, but her head fell a dead 
weight on his shoulder. He took her 
in his arms and placed her on the chair, 
rubbing her hands, her arms and fore- 
head like a frantic man, but without say- 
ing a word. Neither mother nor son ever 
found the ordinary relief in words or 
outcry for the deeper passions in their 
hearts. When her eyes opened at last 
and the sense came slowly back to them, 
he brought her a goblet of water from 
a side table. “It’s not as clear water as 
that from our famous well in Chester, 
mother,” he said cheerfully, to reassure 
her. 

Her face lighted at that remembrance 
of every-day life: she drew him down 
with one hand beside her as she lay 
back on the chair, but then did not speak 
to him for a long time, her eyes hun- 
grily wandering over his face, her hand 
passing with a pathetic anxiety through 
his thick hair, down his close-shaven 
cheeks, examining his hard, muscular 
hands, while she shook her head with a 
sad smile. «Why, this is a man, and 
I don’t know him. Dallas, I don’t know 
him! And yet—it’s the same old Dal- 
las, after all.” 

«Yes, mother, the same old Dallas.” 
If there were any way to make her feel 
and believe that before the story was 
told ! 

«And you remember the well?” with 
a laugh, the tears in her eyes. “Where 
you planted the gourd-vine? We were 
very happy in Chester. I think that 
was our happiest time, Dallas?” Again 
their eyes met with a meaning which no 
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bystander could have understood. There 
was a history between them which 
neither of them had ever yet put into 
words. Nor would they ever do it. 

«That is all over now, and I have 
come back to you, mother. To-morrow 
we will begin the world afresh.” He 
stood up as he spoke: he thought he 
could tell the secret better standing: he 
was conscious of a heavy constraint 
upon him, paralyzing his thoughts, his 
tongue and very limbs. 

« Sit down, dear, sit down,” putting her 
soft hands on his sleeve. «Do not go 
to the others. Let me have you to my- 
self for a little while.” : 

“I am not going. There is some- 
thing I must say to you—” 

«“ Anything you will, Dallas. You’ve 
the same odd turn in your voice still, my 
son, though it’s coarser. It makes me 
feel as if I were a young woman, with 
my boy helping me with the work again, 
to hear you talk. Oh dear! I thought 
that sort of feeling was dead and gone 
for ever for me/’ with a nervous, al- 
most girlish laugh. 

Was this the time to open to her the 


disgrace which she would count as worse 


than death? «What were you going to 
tell me ?” she asked, presently recollect- 
ing herself. 

«“ Nothing, mother. It can wait.” He 
brought a chair and sat facing her, while 
the clock ticked slowly through the hour. 
They talked very little. If she had been 
curious and anxious out of very excess 
of tenderness, as other women would 
have been, some chance word might 
have broken the spell. But the past or 
future always had but small place in 
Mrs. Duffield’s life. Dallas was there. 
The power of laughter and tears in which 
the heart had some share, which used to 
belong to Mary Jennings, had come 
back with her boy, she thought, to her. 
That was all the reference she made to 
the past. 

He had been out with Doctor Pritch- 
ard? She knew when he was a boy 
that he was born a naturalist: no won- 
der he had preferred his present profes- 
sion to the law or medicine. He would 
go on with the same sort of work, she 
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supposed? If she might advise, he 
would do so: a man should never slight 
a true vocation. 

«And there’s nothing here, Dallas, 
for your future—nothing at all. If you 
had come to us a year ago, with your 
strong sense and coolness, you might 
have put a check to your dear grand- 
mother’s pig-headedness. But as it is, 
it has run her into the mire,” with an 
odd, downward gesture. “Me, too. 
All paupers alike!” with a merry little 
laugh. “Only that now,” with sudden 
revulsion of feeling. “J have—I have—” 
putting his hand up to her eyes and 
holding it there quietly. The hot tears 
that wet it, she speaking not a word, 
gave to Galbraith the idea of unutterable 
depths in his mother’s love. But when 
was a woman so wanting in curiosity? 
As though it were altogether the natural 
and proper thing for a boy in the coal- 
pits to be offered the choice of the pro- 
fessions! Poor little mother! What 
did she know of the world? and Dallas 
kissed her, a twinkle of amusement in 
his blue eyes, and, being a man, loved 
her a hundred times better for her inno- 
cent silliness. 

But how could he tell the truth to 
such silliness and love? Besides, by 
some instinct, he felt that with all her 
tenderness she was the coolest, most im- 
partial critic, as far as her knowledge 
went, that he had ever faced. Her son 
was here, a man and a gentleman: that 
she seemed to accept as a matter of 
course. But—what order of man and 
gentleman? He felt that she was test- 
ing the coin to know if it were genu- 
ine. She did not recognize him by in- 
tuition, as Honora had done. He grew 
painfully conscious of his hardly-learned 
accent, his long legs and arms, and blunt 
manner, as he used to be when he first 
left the prison. He knew the moment 
when her anxiety on this score gave way 
to satisfaction, even to triumph. 

“You are not like your father except 
in mere outward feature,” she said, when 
they stood together, surveying him from 
head to foot. «That is, not after I knew 
him. Poor Tom frequented places which 
you know nothing of, and low company 
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and habits had left their mark on him. 
You are like your grandfather. Dallas, 
there are but few gentlemen of that 
class—but few!” touching his breast 
with her white hand, her eyes growing 
soft and brilliant with pride. «Why do 
you draw back from me, my son?” 

“Did I? I was not conscious of it. 
I think I will go to my grandfather 
now. Perhaps he will recognize me for 
what Iam. But you, mother—it is an 
ideal Dallas that you see in me.” 

He looked from side to side with a 
fierce impatience, like an untamed horse, 
that recognized eternal servitude in the 
light touch laid upon his neck. Why 
could he not be himself, tell his common- 
place story in a few straightforward 
words to this soft, loving, well-bred little 
woman? Because she had a factitious 
theory about what constituted a gentle- , 
man, was he to make himself a sham 
andalie? «You don’t know me, mo- 
ther. I’m afraid you never will,” he 
repeated, with an attempt at playfulness. 
“I will go to my grandfather: men are 
keener-sighted than women.” 

“Do you think so, Dallas? But we 
have so few opportunities for studying 
human nature, you know,” she said 
calmly, yet she held him by the lappel 
of his coat as she spoke, looking search- 
ingly into the strong, sterling face be- 
fore her, with eyes as earnest as his 
own. “You must not think I do not 
know you,” she added meaningly, after 
a pause. “You are the same boy that 
left me. You never gave me an hour’s 
pain or anxiety then, and you have not 
come back to do it now.” 

“There is nothing which ought to give 
you pain. But—” 

«You can go to your grandfather now, 
my son,” after waiting for him to finish 
his sentence, touching the bell as she 
spoke. 

« You will come with me, mother ?” 

“No. I will follow you in a little 
while. Madam Galbraith—” with a 
slight arching of her brows. «Indeed, 
my dear boy, I always avoid witnessing 
any emotion on her part. She ploughs 
too deep for me—it tires me. And they 
will leave me but a little share in you. 
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You are the last Dour, you see: you 
are Tom’s son: you are the forlorn hope 
of a fallen house, as well as my little 
boy,” buttoning his coat and smoothing 
it down with both hands. Then she 
drew back quietly, the color rising to 
her face. “It is a long time since I 
did that for you.” Nothing could be 
more simple than the action and the 
words: why should they unman him as 
nothing had done before ? 

«Tl never give you pain, mother, as 
God sees me,” he said, hastily adding 
within himself that to-morrow, when 
they had learned to know each other 
better, he would so’set the matter before 
her that it should seem of no more im- 
portance than some childish disease of 
which he had long been cured. 

«Ah, Henkel! how came you to an- 
swer the bell? Take this gentleman to 
the library: Mr. Galbraith is there, I 
believe.” 

“What name shall I give, sir?” said 
old Joe, edging curiously closer. 

«I will announce myself,” said Dallas. 
His mother went out of the door with 
him. 

“TI will follow you in a moment. Be 
kind to them, dear,” pausing with her 
foot on the stair to watch him cross the 
hall and disappear in a side corridor. 
Then the expression of her whole face 
altered. “Why could he not have 
trusted me with his secret,” she thought, 
going up the stairs. “Why could he 
not trust me? Whatever it be, he will 
find there is no one who knows him like 
his mother, after all.” 

Honora, coming in from a long tramp 
through the snow, caught a glimpse also 
of the retreating figure. Henkel, when 
he came back, found her standing just 
where she entered, Moro nuzzling at 
her hand without more notice than if 
she had been cut out of stone. 

«Who was that man, Henkel, who 
went into the library with you ?” 

«I dunno, miss,” solemnly. «He 
said he’d announce hisself to yer uncle. 
But if so be that Mr. Tom had a’re a 
son, I’d say that’s him.” 

She pushed the dog away, mutter- 
ing to herself: “No. Dallas Galbraith 
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would never come back in shat way—not 
in that way.” 

“You're nigh onto froze, miss,” said 
Joe, anxiously. «You're face ’pears as 
blue as if you were dead. I'll send one 
of the gals to you with somethin’ warm.” 

But she passed him swiftly and stead- 
ily up the stairs. , The poor little thing 
had been so faithful with her secret, and 
knew herself now to be slighted and neg- 
lected so cruelly. She rushed into her 
room and locked and double-locked the 
door. She could dully hear voices in the 
room below. Dallas was there. 

It was she who was to have brought 
him home. He had forgotten her and 
her silly plans! And she had been 
wasting her prayers and her tears on 
him! She had thought of him as lying 
dead on the Plains. He dead on the 
Plains! She doubted if he had ever 
been there at all: in all probability he 
had been in business over in Ohio. He 
was as unfeeling, cold-blooded, as a frog 
—a stone! He was their heir—their 
son: now that he had come she was to 
be left out and forgotten. He was in 


his rightful place, beside the very hearth 


where his father had played when a boy ; 
they were giving him all the sacred love 
they had kept for him, and she was a 
poor outcast, up here, freezing to death. 
She lay on the hearth-rug, sick with her 
disappointment and rejected love. She 
would not answer when Lizzy knocked at 
the door with her hot tea; nor would she 
get up to put any wood on the fire, until it 
went out. What did it matter? What 
did anything matter any more? Life was 
a great mistake,a misery. For the cur- 
rent of the little girl’s wishes in life had 
been checked, and all of God’s great 
world of order was but mocking, blind 
mischance in her eyes. And through all, 
the kiss he had left upon her lips was 
there, bitter as gall. Had he not forgot- 
ten her? Cast her off? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IT was not into the library that Hen- 
kel brought Dallas, but, by orders, to 
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Mr. Galbraith’s especial room beyond. 
The first sight of it, as Joe threw open 
the door, gave him the idea that it was 
prepared to welcome some one. There 
was an indefinable air of expectation in 
the glowing fire, the early-lighted lamps, 
the bright-tinted geraniums and roses in 
the windows, making a frame for the 
winter landscape without, over which 
the gray, cold evening was closing. A 
tall, spare old gentleman, carefully 
dressed with gray hair and moustache 
trimmed in military fashion, shading his 
pale, aquiline features, turned to meet 
him as the door opened. «That is my 
grandfather—the man whom I resem- 
ble,’ thought Dallas, with an inward 
laugh at his mother’s partial eye ; yet he 
went toward him, with none of the em- 
barrassment which, despite his love, 
separated him from her. The clothes, 
habits, education, out of which women 
make such impregnable barriers, are 
slight matters between men who choose 
to meet. 

«A gentleman, sir,” said Joe, linger- 
ing under pretence of stirring the fire. 

“That will do, Henkel. I am glad to 
see you,” motioning him forward with a 
courteous bow; but Dallas noticed that 
the attempted smile faded on his nervous 
jaws, and that the withered hands trem- 
bled as they rolled a chair nearer the 
fire. They both stood silent until the 
door shut behind the tardy servant. In 
the moment the remembrance came back 
to Dallas with a sudden force of the 
night when he, a convict, had stood in 
the librar} watching this old man, with 
Honora, and feeling a secret kinship and 
equality with them, deeper than blood 
and apart from all the others. He had 
come back to claim it now. 

When they were alone he went up to 
the chair beside which Mr. Galbraith 
stood.’ He held out his hand to Dallas 
mechanically. 

«No, not yet,” putting it aside, smil- 
ing. “There should be something more 
than mere ceremony when we meet, I 
think. When I have told you my 
name—” 

«© Why should you ?” 

Dallas drew back startled. «You 
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knew me from Doctor Pritchard to be a 
Galbraith ?” after a bewildered moment. 

No.” 

Their eyes met for the first time. 

«“ There is but one of the Galbraiths 
whom you resemble,” said his grand- 
father, with a strong effort at his ordi- 
nary composure. “But I perceived that 
resemblance when I met you—on the 
mountain.” 

Dallas was silent, listening. But his 
cheerful, candid eyes, the rugged sim- 
plicity of his face and manner, even in 
repose, seemed to be like a fresh well 
opened to the old man, so visibly did he 
gather strength and spirit with each mo- 
ment’s scrutiny of the boy. He came 
forward a step, looking at him in abso- 
lute silence. 

«I have been waiting for you to come 
ever since that day,” he resumed, con- 
trolling the agitation in his voice. «It 
is along time. I knew if you were the 
man I thought you, you would come at 
last. Now that I see you, I know how 
much I have all my life wanted you— 
needed you—” He lost all command of 
himself here., «You're very like your 
father,” he said, putting his hands on 
Dallas’ broad shoulders for a moment, 
and then he turned away and walked 
hastily to the window, standing with his 
back to the room. 

When he came back he took the boy’s 
hand: «You are welcome home, Dallas. 
Not for your father’s sake alone, under- 
stand. Blood is a bond that won’t last 
if there’s noother. But I’ve learned to 
know you since that day on the moun- 
tain, and I welcome you for your own 
sake, as well as—as his who is gone.” 

Dallas colored, like a boy, with gratifi- 
cation, having an old-fashioned fear and 
reverence for gray hair. But he did not 
reply directly, any kind of sentiment 
being a foreign language to him, which 
he spoke with difficulty. «I’m glad that 
you have felt the need of me,” he said, 
heartily ; “though I don’t see how that 
could have been until now. Now, I think, 
I can be of use,” glancing out at the 
miserable signs of ruin, from the disor- 
dered outbuildings to the yet smouldering 
fires. 
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Mr. Galbraith drew the great chair in 
front of the fire and seated the young 
fellow in it: “Before I take you to my 
wife, I wish to show you something,” 
fumbling with one hand in his pocket. 
“I have never allowed even Honora to 
look at it. But you—I thought all sum- 
mer that I would show it to you as soon 
as you came.” His fingers shook as he 
placed a small morocco case before Dal- 
las and opened it, disclosing an ivory 
miniature, the likeness of a handsome, 
ruddy-faced man. “You know who it 
is, dear boy ?” lowering his voice. 

Dallas bowed gravely. He had no 
very tender remembrance of his father: 
it was the old man’s sorrow laid thus 
bare before him which made his eyes 


‘dim as he looked at the face. Mr. Gal- 


braith took it from him gently, polishing 
it with his hand. «Whenever you wish 
to look*at it, Dallas, come to me. I 
carry it with me. There is no other 
likeness of him after he was grown and 
—he was my only child.” He glanced 
once or twice, before he put it away, from 
the face of the son he had lost to that 
of the one who had just come to him, 
with a quiet tenderness passing that of 
woman. 

Dallas was not blind to it. He sat, 
with a hand on each knee, looking stead- 
ily into the fire. There had been but 
little sign of emotion in this meeting 
with his grandfather, but something in 
the few words and shake of the hand 
had stirred his honest soul to its depths. 
The strong domestic instincts of the 
man asserted themselves. All his life 
he had been a vagabond : to-day he had 
reached home. These people were his 
people: the blood in the veins of this 
old man was in his veins; but they were 
old, and poor, in need of him: he was 
strong, had the world freshly in his 
grasp. His niche was ready. As for 
that old, hard Luck of his, let it pass: 
surely it had had its day. When he 
thought fit to tell them of it, they would 
know his innocence—as he knew it. 
There was so much weight in the in- 
stinct of the same flesh and blood. But 
now, when disaster closed in on them 
on every side, should he bring this dis- 
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unknown before, to level them 
with the dust ? 

Mr. Galbraith, turning, saw that the 
young man had risen, and was following 
him in his walk up and down the room 
with a pained, far-reaching look, that went, 
he saw, into something far beyond the 
present moment. He halted, then came 
up to the fire, resting his arm on the 
mantel-shelf, and his chin on his hand. 
«“ You have some trouble ?” he said gen- 
tly, though he was not able to conceal 
the latent anxiety in his voice. «You 
must remember that you are with your 
own people now, Dallas. Your troubles 
are theirs.” 

How could Dallas know the effort 
which the words cost the man who had 
held himself apart all his life, morbidly- 
afraid of intrusion? «I have no secrets 
but those which would be the heavier 
for sharing,” he said, turning away with 
a dogged shake and something of his 
grandmother’s surliness. «It would be 
hard indeed if your boy’s son brought 
trouble to your door now! Shall we go 
to find Madam Galbraith?” with a hasty 
change to an indifferent tone. 

“Yes.” But he did not move, though 
Dallas stood waiting ; his powerful figure 
and grave, sincere face in relief against 
the gray window light. Perhaps because 
it was a picture that pleased him the old 
man watched it with such breathless in- 
tentness. As for Dallas, he hardly no- 
ticed the silence. The secret burned in 
his heart, where he tried to conceal it, 
like vile, extraneous matter in healthy, 
quick-growing flesh. If he could but 
utter and be free from it! He had al- 
most forgotten it, it had so dwindled into 
insignificance in the free, hearty, natural 
life of the last year, but once back 
among these stifling houses into which 
men boxed themselves, it assumed its 
old, unwholesome, foul proportions. He 
knew his own strength better now: it 
could not make him less a man; but 
what would it be to his mother—to these 
old people, whose good name was the 
only tower of strength left them? Was 
it a gift for Tom’s boy to bring them in 
their day of calamity ? At least let him 
have a day to consider. To-morrow— 
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“You have nothing to tell me, my 
dear boy? Nothing?” The gentle- 
man’s great love for and hope in his 
son seemed with this eager question to 
come from his heart out into his face, 
and to animate his whole body, show- 
ing themselves in a strained, painful 
wistfulness very pathetic to see in 
any old man. But Dallas, still ponder- 
ing over his miserable secret, did not 
see it. 

“No; I have nothing to tell,” he said, 
gravely. 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
clock without began to strike the hour 
slowly in a hard, metallic clang. Dallas 
raised his head, listening with an anxious, 
boyish fancy in his brain. «If I do not 
cast off my burden before that hour has 
struck, I will carry it for ever, and bear 
its weight alone to the grave,” he 
thought. His grandfather watched him, 
as though he saw and understood the 
vague fancy from its birth. 

If in that moment, when the eyes of 
the old scholar and gentleman, grown 
clear and sad as Truth in their long ex- 
perience of life, were upon him, Dallas 
had dared to be true ; if he had been brave 
enough to meet the earnest faith that 
silently summoned his own, the ghosts 
of all the dead years of his loneliness, 
of his prison, would have vanished with 
the striking of that hour, and returned 
to vex him no more. 

But he was silent, and the chance 
slipped by him. “To-morrow” —he 
thought, with guilty haste, pushing by 
his fancy as childish—« to-morrow,” and 
the last note rang with a reverberating, 
melancholy peal, and died away. 

Mr. Galbraith took his arm down with 
a stifled sigh. “We will go now,” he 
said. But the pathetic tenderness had 
gone from his face. They crossed the 
hall together. He paused, with his hand 
on the library door. «My wife is a 
strong and nervous woman,” he said. 
“I do not wish to give her a sudden 
shock. It would be better that she 
should discover you herself—if you are 
willing ?” 

Dallas bowed, and they entered, the 
young fellow feeling the same half-pity, 
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half-dread of the woman he was going 
to meet that he might for an old tooth- 
less lioness. She was walking slowly 
up and down the dim, long room, her 
hands clasped behind her, but halted for 
them to approach. Discerning, perhaps, 
some agitation in the stranger’s move- 
ment or gesture, and fancying it pro- 
ceeded from fear of herself, her old, 
hard-scored face softened and kindled 
into that rare look with which, differ- 
ently from any other woman, she was 
wont to welcome strangers. 

«“ You are the friend of Colonel Per- 
vis, of whom he has told me?” without 
waiting for them to speak, and holding 
out her hand in the genial Virginian 
fashion. “I thank you for coming. You 
are very welcome.” It was her whim 
to be gracious, and the cordial tone, the 
sensitive, fine smile on the grand old 
face, the indescribably winning manner, 
affected Dallas, long unused to educated 
women, like a strong, sudden note of 
music from an unknown instrument. 
Who had been so blind as to call this 
woman coarse? Mr. Galbraith fell be- 
side his wife, passive as usual. 

“« Our friend belongs to our own family, 
Hannah,” he said, quietly. 

«The Dour? No, Galbraith. It is 
a large stock and a strong one,” smiling, 
«But I am the last of the Dours. That 
fire has burned down to a single flame, 
which a puff of wind may extinguish for 
ever.” 

“It is a fire which has burned clear 


_ to the end,” rejoined her grandson, em- 


phatically, feeling himself in every grain 
of his big body a Dour and an honest 
man. He met Mr. Galbraith’s eyes bent 
steadily on him. 

“I thank you, sir,” she said, with a 
stately bow. “I perceive that you have 
heard the story of my family. It is well 
known in this neighborhood.” They 
walked together up the room, Madam 
Galbraith, when they came within the 
glow of the firelight, inspecting the stran- 
ger with her usual keen scrutiny. She 
remained silent while they seated them- 
selves, and Mr. Galbraith rang for lights 
—silent so long that he leaned forward 
and looked in her face anxiously. She 
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drew herself up erect in her chair, with 
a long breath. 

“It is nothing, James. There is a 
strange family resemblance among you 
Galbraiths, and—it is nothing.” But 
she averted her eyes from Dallas and 
listened when he spoke, as though be- 
neath the courtesy of her manner she 
concealed pain. 

« You have taken much interest, Colo- 
nel Pervis tells me, in my poor colony ?” 
she said, with an effort. “There was 
the ruin there of the most promising 
scheme ever developed in this country.” 

“I doubt that, madam,” promptly. 
Dallas felt his own ground under his 
feet now, and was himself again. « From 
all that I can learn, the elements of fail- 
ure were always there. The fire only 
hastened it.” 

“I do not understand you,” coldly. 
“ Pray explain yourself.” 

“That oil is of the poorest quality,” 
blundered on Dallas. «The mills should 
have been supplied with fuel from the 
neighborhood to enable them to compete 
in low prices with those higher up the 
river, and your coal was suffered to be 
untouched in the hills.” 

“True. I did not think of that,” 
she muttered. “But that is a small 
matter. I was in haste to gain the great 
end.” 

“There was the trouble,” bluntly. 
«“ There was no one to direct the small 
matters which ensure success. No one. 
There were hands, capital, and, I sup- 
pose, a visionary enthusiasm. But any 
one can see there was no scientific or 
practical knowledge. It is a terrible 
calamity to have brought upon those 
people. There has been great suffering 
among them—great suffering !” speaking 
in a stern undertone and looking fix- 
edly in the fire, his thoughts being with 
the people far more than with her. . 

The angry heat had been rising slowly 
in Madam Galbraith’s face. «If I have 
unwillingly brought suffering upon them, 
I have atoned for it,” she said. «You 
do not understand, probably, being a 
stranger in the place, what I have done 
to atone.” She sat fiercely silent and 
motionless, the firelight shining on her 
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pale face and gray hair: she was proudly 
conscious in every throb of her heart 
that she was a beggar, that she had sacri- 
ficed her all to keep her honor unspotted ; 
but she was too proud to boast of it. 

“1 did not intend to reflect upon you 
personally, madam,” said Dallas, gently. 
«I did not know even that you were the 
only originator of the scheme. I under- 
stood you had given up your property to 
liquidate your debts to these people. 
That was all proper and right, of course. 
But unfortunately real estate is not 
money, and does not supply their imme- 
diate need. Their distress has been ex- 
treme, as no doubt you know.” 

She rose impatiently and began again 
her restless walk up and down the room. 
Now she knew the fire had been sent 
expressly from God to humble her— 
Hannah Dour. Great had been her pun- 
ishment, and her atonement not small. 
But this man set aside both as of the 
same import as the lack of clothes and 
food among those stolid Dutch boors. 
Any other young fellow she would have 
dismissed contemptuously ; but a vague 
something in this man’s voice and words 
touched her with a mysterious power, as 
though it was herself that met her in 
another form. 

“ My friends,” she said, with ironical 
gentleness, «have not pressed home upon 
me the wants of these persons. They 
thought it better to convince me that 
the amount of sacrifice I made for them 
was Quixotic and unreasonable.” 

“It appeared to me only just,” said 
Dallas, simply. 

« Your ideas of honesty are singularly 
strict, young sir!” with a short laugh. 

«“ Honesty!” Dallas rose to his feet, 
the blood rushing to his heart, leaving 
his face deadly pale; again he caught the 
sight of the wistful, mild eyes keeping 
their steady watch upon him. In a mo- 
ment they restored him to himself. He 
answered them with a smile. “I never 
tested my honesty,” he said, in the dry, 
humorous voice which had become lately 
habitual to him. «It never was strongly 
tempted. But I inherited it, and the 
quality should be good.” 

Madam Galbraith made another turn, 
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and then beginning to fear that she had 
been inhospitable, she came back and 
resumed her seat as Mrs. Duffield en- 
tered the room. Dallas glanced hastily 
at the opening door, his color rising: it 
was not his mother whom he expected 
to see. 

“Colonel Pervis mentioned some of 
your views as to the future establish- 
ment of these people to me,” she re- 
sumed, with a distant gravity. «They 
showed excellent judgment for a person 
of your age—excellent. Have you con- 
sidered the probable worth of the coal- 
beds? The Dour land is a mine of 
wealth.” 

“It is good arable land” said Dallas, 


‘thoughtfully: “very good. As to the 


coal—it hardly ranks so high as that a 
few miles farther up the river. I can 
bring you specimens of both, and ex- 
plain the difference.” 

«You appear to have made the subject 
an especial study?” dryly. 

He hesitated a moment. “Necessa- 
rily,” with a half laugh: “I was a 
miner.” 

She was turning over one of her 
books of maps as he spoke, and con- 
tinued to do so, but a secret significance 
in his answer seemed, in the silence 
which followed, to creep gradually into 
her mind: with her finger on the book 
she looked up slowly like one who hears 
a far-off call. Then she glanced at 
Dallas with a terrified, wild doubt, a wild 
denial in her face. The book fell from 
her trembling hand to the floor: her 
husband came quietly and stood behind 
her chair. 

« Galbraith ?” she muttered to herself, 
«Galbraith? Then she raised herself 
slowly and leaned with both hands on 
the table. Dallas rose and came toward 
her where the light fell full upon his 
face. «You were a miner? Where?” 
she said. 

“In the coal-pits. At Scranton.” 

James !” 

«TI am here, Hannah.” 

«“ Who is this man ?” 

He looked at her as a physician might 
have done before he answered her. The 
hard contour of her face was harder 
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than ever before, yet there was a cer- 
tain terrible womanish pallor about the 
fierce eyes and stern, set mouth. It 
deepened as she looked at Dallas, and 
at his mother’s fair, beaming face as she 


_came to him and put her arm about his 


neck. 

“Do you not know, Hannah? I told 
you there was a new life coming to us 
which would atone for all the past. I 
have brought you Tom’s boy.” 

“Why, / told you he was not dead!” 
loudly, with a flash of triumph. 

There was an embarrassed pause. 
“He is very like our son, I think, my 
dear. Before he—went from us,” said 
her husband gently. 

Madam Galbraith’s dry lips moved, but 
she did not speak. She motioned Dal- 
las closer: “You are sure there is no 
imposture in the young man, James? 
You have received a proper account of 
his life from him? He should have 
brought— brought credentials.” Then, 
without waiting for a reply, she held out 
her hands to him: « My son!” she cried, 
feebly, «my son !” 

When she touched Dallas and saw 
clearly her dead boy again in him, she 
pushed him away, trembling violently— 
«Go, go, I want to be alone.” 

At the door Dallas turned, looking 
back at the woman who, through all her 
life, had played a man’s rough part, and 
he saw that she had fallen on her knees 
to the floor, but her face was covered 
with her hands and hidden from him by 
her gray hair. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


COLONEL PERVIS walked up and 
down the brightly-lighted library late 
that evening, rubbing his hands. «Where 
is the boy? God bless him! Where 
is he? I little thought who I was bring- 
ing to you!” stopping beside Mr. Gal- 
braith, his red face beaming down on 
him. «And you think he resembles his 
father, eh? Now—do you know ?—he 
seems to me altogether different. Tom 
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was a yielding fellow, yet not easily read ; 
he had a light, playful way of slurring and 
glossing over his own opinions, so that 
you never could be sure of them. But 
this boy is like a bit of limestone rock. 
You know him all through when you 
see his face. That singular downright- 
ness strikes you at once in him. He 
has it from Madam Galbraith, I think.” 

Mr. Galbraith listened eagerly, and 
with evident great pleasure: “You're 
right, Pervis, you’re right: no man could 
doubt a face like that. Yes, he is like 
his grandmother,” with an almost boyish 
laugh of keen amusement. «And there 
will be a little rubbing between the rocks, 
if I am not mistaken, before long.” 

«All the better! all the better!” be- 
ginning his walk up and down again. 
«She needs something to rouse her. 
She’ll live her youth over again in this 
boy, and so will you. By George! It 
seems as if the old times had come 
back to this house, after all. The very 
servants are wild about it down below. 
The fire’s forgotten. I ought to have been 
here at the discovery. But I was called 
down to the village suddenly, and when 
I got back it was Lizzy that told me. 
The murder was out. She has got up 
a supper fit for a prince, and when I 
stopped at the door, getting a sniff of 
the partridges, she came out, her face 
red and the tears in her eyes for joy; 
she said, ‘It is the heir that has come 
back, Colonel Pervis. His name is 
Dallas. I haven’t seen him yet, but 
they say he’s different from any of the 
Galbraiths. Better than any of them, 
quite different. Like a king among 
them.’ By George! you might have 
knocked me down with a breath !” 

Mr. Galbraith listened to the story 
with a curiously grave attention, but 
made no answer. The Colonel’s excited 
brain went off speedily on another track. 
“This boy has no money, eh? Oh, of 
course not, poor fellow! What a cursed 
beast that Duffield must have been! 
Only if he Aad happened to have a few 
odd thousands, they’d have come in 
luckily just now. Where is he, by the 
way ?” 

“In his own room. His grandmother 
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is with him. Pervis,” he continued after 
a pause, with the embarrassed manner 
in which he always broached a subject, 
“there is a matter of business which I 
would like arranged before Dallas comes 
into the family councils. It will be his 
wish that Madam Galbraith’s engage- 
ment shall be kept: the land must go. 
But the house in which my wife and son 
were born I cannot part with.. You 
shall bid it in for me, with two or three 
acres immediately about it.” 

The Colonel’s face brightened. «Can 
you do it? Your annuity—” 

“It will take it all. But it will be 
our home now, to the end—ors,” with 
an unconscious emphasis on the word. 
«And I'll go to work. I can make 
enough by my pen to support us. I 
never had a wife and boy to work for 
before.” 

Pervis listened attentively without the 
expected outburst. «Thank God!” he 
said, after a while, with a good deal of 
quiet feeling. «You don’t know what 
it cost me, Galbraith, to see the old 
house taken from you, and to think I 
had been such a poor, thriftless devil I 
had no help to give. I'll attend to it. 
You want it kept quiet between us, I 
understand ?” 

“Yes: Madam Galbraith would doubt- 
less object.” 

“Hush! she is here!” opening the 
door for the old lady, who came in with 
a stately step. One point in her dress 
caught the eyes of both men as soon as 
she entered. It was a shawl which Tom 
had given her—one of his few presents, 
for he was not thoughtful about such 
trifles. The day he left them to marry 
Mary Jennings she had folded it away, 
and it never had left its hiding-place 
until to-night. 

“I thought you would be with us to- 
night, old friend !” she said, as the Colo- 
nel shook her hand, looking into her ra- 
diant face. 

“Why, you are yourself again, Ma- 
dam Galbraith! It reminds me of the 
days when Hannah Dour in her stiff 
brocade and I in knee-breeches led the 
dances in this very room; or the night 
when Master Tom was baptized. I 
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think that was the crowning-point of your 
life. Lord! what a night that was! I 
never sat down to such a supper. What 
an inheritance that child was born to!” 

«“ My son Dallas,” with a proud lin- 
gering on the words, “has no inherit- 
ance but honor. And that he gives to 
us, as we to him. I have had a long 
talk with the lad,” as she seated herself, 
with a certain majestic port not used of 
late. “He is not altogether a Dour. 
That is better,” with a half sigh. «I 
was glad to find you in him, James,” 
looking at her husband. «But he is 
headstrong—headstrong. He needs con- 
trol. Well, well, the boy is young. He 
has been giving me the history of his 
life’ Mr. Galbraith turned suddenly 
toward her, but did not speak. 

“Poor fellow! He has had hard 
times, no doubt,” said the Colonel. 
«And he gave you the history of his 
life ?” 

“Of course; I asked it from him. 
It’s a sad story, though he makes the 
best of it. In the coal-pits, in Philadel- 
phia, among medical students, down at 
a fishing village on the coast, and in the 
stone-quarry here. I imagine he offered 
a strange contrast to the poor people 
with whom he was thrown, everywhere— 
like a prince in disguise. There are 
some other particulars which, he said, 
he would give to us all to-morrow. The 
village, by the way, was Manasquan, 
and he knew Miss Byrne there. He 
asked to be shown to her room to see 
her. I liked that. The Dours were 
always noted for their gentle considera- 
tion for the poor. Where is Honora?” 
looking hastily around, as if she missed 
something. - 

«“ She is not well,” her uncle replied. 
«She will come down later in the even- 
ing. Has any one remembered to order 
up wine? We will drink the lad’s health 
in some of the old hock we put away 
when Tom was born, Hannah.” 

“ I’ve been thinking of that,” the Colo- . 
nel broke out, eagerly. «I'll go myself. 
I know the very bottles.” 


It was Tom’s room which they gave 
to his son. The largest and warmest 
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chamber in the house, always kept in 
perfect order, as though its occupant 
might return to-morrow, but in which no 
one had slept since he left it. For days 
before Mr. Galbraith had been busy in 
it, adding to it such fanciful, dainty fur- 
nishing from his own store as he thought 
might please a young man’s fancy. 

Dallas, when Madam Galbraith left 
him alone, took quick, observant note of 
it all. His valise, which they had sent 
for, lay on the floor, and he proceeded 
gravely to dress ina fine suit of gray 
cloth, the shirt collar turned down from 
the shapely throat and knotted with 
black ribbon, remembering how some 
one, whom he did not name, had thought 
such a garb artistic. 

The mellow light of the room, the soft 
carpet, the luxurious toilet appointments, 
had a strange effect upon Dallas. They 
were his, and they barred him inside of 
a new class. Out on the Plains he had 
been with gentlemen, and met them as 
their equal; but that was under the 
broad sky, where all God’s creatures 
stand on one plane. But this was in 
civilization, where the invisible lines 
were strictly drawn. The long fight was 
over: he stood on a level with educated 
men and women: inside of their world 
at last, however little fitted for it. When 
he had dressed, he went out through the 
long halls to find Lizzy, one or two ser- 
vants escorting him, others peeping at 
him through half-open doors—a welcome 
on every face. It was home—his home. 
Through the windows he passed he 
could catch glimpses of the wide moonlit 
sweep of valley and mountain. It was 
the Dour land. He meant some day to 
buy it back again—every acre. There 
was nothing which he was not strong 
and patient enough to do to-night. 

Yet under all was the picture of a 
group of fishermen’s cabins: in one of 
them a little homely chamber, opening 
out into pine woods, the sound of the 
sea far off—a chamber whose rude fur- 
nishing had been made for him by friendly 
hands. There was not one of these 
cabins whose threshold to-day he would 
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at him for a convict and a thief. No 
money, no strength nor patience, could 
buy back the power to enter that poor 
little room again as he had left it. Lizzy 
met him outside of the housekeeper’s 
room and drew him hastily in, shutting 
the door. . 

«“ Why did you come here? Why did 
you seek for me? Oh, Dallas, you have 
risked it all!” But she could hardly 
breathe in her joy and triumph. «It’s. 
all over—what I’ve worked for so long. 
You have come home at last.” 

“Yes, I’ve come home at last,” 
quietly. 

«There is little to inherit,” looking 
anxiously into his face. “But this is 
your rightful place.” 

“Do you remember that little room at 
Manasquan, which the people fitted up 
for me, Lizzy ?” abruptly. 

“Yes.” 

«I never can go back there. Never.” 

«What does that matter?” angrily. 
“You are ungrateful to God for all He 
has given you. Why, the whole house 
is filled with joy and thanksgiving be- 
cause He has been so good to you, and 
you cry out for that trifle, which you 
cannot have.” 

«I know. There have been times, 
even to-night, when, because I could not 
have it, this house has been intolerable 
to me. I’d rather go back once more to 
old Graah and the fishermen, and know 
they’d clap me on the shoulder and make 
the friend of me they did then, than in- 
herit all this estate that is lost. But I 
can never do that.” 

« No, you can never do it. So, for 
God’s sake let it go! It is better that 
all remembrance of it should pass out 
of your life. It’s the sight of me that 
has done it. I will go back to Mana- 
squan.” 

« No, Lizzy, you shaJl not leave me.” 

« Yes, I will go. There is not an hour 
which is not fraught with danger, now 
that you have acknowledged your ac- 
quaintance with me. Any chance word 
may betray all.” 

“ You do not think I am going to live 


always under cover of this lie? I will 


be suffered to pass: not one of these 
tell my whole story to-morrow. I wanted 


men’s hands which would not now point 
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to draw my breath first. It is a hard 
blow to give them—my mother.” 

Lizzy stared into his face aghast. Then 
she recovered herself. «It is a blow 
which you will never give, Dallas Gal- 
braith. I know you better than you do 
yourself. You are dogged and obstinate, 
but you never hurt a worm. That old 
Manasquan life is dead to you—dead. 
You will not bring up its ghost for no 
purpose but to torture these women?’ 
putting her hand on his shoulder. 

Dallas drew a heavy breath, and pres- 
ently wiped his forehead, looking down 
at the little woman from his height in 
despair. 

“I wish to God I had stayed out on 
the Plains, and not tangled myself up 
with a parcel of women! Why can’t 
they look at a thing in a common-sense, 
practical way? There is no reason why 
it should torture them. I am innocent. 
I feel like a baited bull with women, 
Lizzy! I don’t understand them.” 

Lizzy bit her lip. “Oh yes, you do, 
Dallas! You’ve great power over wo- 
men. There is Honora. I do not know 
when you knew her; but I know this,” 
she paused, lowered her voice, and ended 
the sentence in a whisper. 

Dallas blushed, as Honora would have 
done. «Whether it be true or not, you 
have no right to tell me that,” quickly. 
“It is her secret.” 

“Oh, of course, I am wrong. It is 
no difference whether it is my love for you 
that makes me anxious or not. Take 
your own way,” holding his wrist in both 
her hands. «See, Dallas! I’ve come to 
love you as if you were my son in all 
these years, and now you will undo all 
that I have done. But go on—go on! 
It does not matter to you if you break 
that girl’s heart,” watching him furtively. 
“She has grown thin and pale waiting 
and waiting for you. But what of that? 
Your whim will be gratified.” 

“I would rather you did not speak 
again to me of Miss Dundas, Lizzy,” 
with the old quiet authority, which no- 
body resisted. But Lizzy saw the red 
spot burning in his cheek, and knew her 
purpose was gained. 

Go on, now; they will be impatient 


for you. You had better tell them to- 
night,” giving her nail an additional blow 
on the head. «It is a pity to give them 
even this little glimpse of happiness. 
after all their trouble. Oh, Dallas! if 
you but knew what you were to your 
mother or — Look at poor Honora’s 
worn face to-night, and see what you 
read there.” 

“I shall not tell them until to-mor- 
row. Good-night, Lizzy,” holding out 
his hand. 

Lizzy’s eyes sparkled when the door 
shut behind him. «He’s safe,” nod- 
ding as she pinned her working napkin 
in front of her again. “The whole 
estate waiting for him last year would 
not move him, but that silly girl’s pale 
face will do it. Dallas is as stubborn as 
a mule against fate, but he’s a fool in 
the hands of a woman.” 

Meanwhile Dallas, going through the 
wide halls, felt the pulse throbbing in 
every vein of his body. He had not a 
doubt of Lizzy’s story. He had never 
learned the conventional rule that women 
must be sought, pursued, wooed. The 
man was born for the woman—the woman 
for the man. Honora loved him. That 
seemed to him natural and right. Did he 
not love her? And the poor lonely girl 
had watched and waited for him? Well, 
had he not thought of her constantly out 
on the Plains ?—constantly—quite for- 
getting the digging and the hard study and 
the buffalo hunts, and Pritchard’s stories, 
and his own frolics with the younger 
men, which had put her out of his head 
for weeks together. 

“Pale? Worn?” He hurried for- 
ward, his hand almost trembling when 
he turned the latch of the library door. 
He would go to her before them all and 
claim her as his. She never should 
know sorrow or pain again. 

But when he opened the door, her 
face was not among those which turned 
to meet him. The room had taken on 
itself a new cheerfulness to-night, never 
seen there before, Colonel Pervis thought 
as he bustled about, making himself 
high master of ceremonies. Even Dal- 
las knew what happy hearts he had made 
among the group gathered about the 
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bright fire. They were all there: Ma- 
dam Galbraith triumphant in her chair 
of state ; his grandfather examining his 
famous old fowling-piece, which he meant 
to bestow on Dallas, listening with a 
quiet smile to the Colonel’s jokes; his 
mother, for once thoroughly alive, cheer- 
ful, saucy, winning; Dour and his 
chubby little, over-dressed wife; and Mr. 
Rattlin, first in one corner and then an- 
other, telling the story of his good 
fortune. 

Madam Galbraith stroked her heavy 
chin when she heard it, trying to con- 
ceal her gratification. “Half of his 
salary, eh? . I am very glad this imme- 
diate relief has come to you, Mr. Rat- 
tlin, and that it has come through this 
source. I recognize more and more of 
the Dour traits in my son Dallas. Have 
you heard this story, James ?” raising 
her voice and repeating it for the benefit 
of the whole party. «I will assist you 
in your choice of a farm, Mr. Rattlin, 
and advise Mrs. Rattlin how to set mat- 
ters in order,” she added aside at the 
close. 

They all waited for Dallas, watching 
the door, and there was a sort of thrill 
and hush among them, as though they 
had not seen him before, when he came 
in among them. An unusual, powerful 
face, Dour thought as he rose to meet 
him, full of Nature’s original meanings : 
even the clothes seemed to have less 
power to diminish the natural expression 
of the free, athletic figure than they had 
upon men in town. The contagion of 
excitement had roused Dour into un- 
usual heartiness, but he shook hands 
with Dallas the second time with cordial 
pleasure, because he found him to be the 
manner of man he was. 

She was not there, Dallas thought, 
glancing around. She was too ill to 
come. This was his doing! 

Supper was announced. “We are 
waiting for Miss Dundas,” said Madam 
Galbraith, rising. “Send to her room 


to know if she is able to come down.” 
A colder chill crept to Dallas’ heart. 
Before the servant could obey her, how- 
ever, the door opened. 

«“T am here, John,” said a sweet, clear 
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voice, and Honora, radiant as youth 
itself, a rose in her hair, and the richest 
and most dazzling of robes setting off 
her piquant beauty, came floating up the’ 
room. «Will nobody present me to my 
cousin Dallas ?” she said, stopping with 
outstretched hands before him, and look- 
ing up into his face like a bewildering 
fairy. 
Dallas gave one quick glance over the 
little figure—saw the cool, observant 
eyes, the healthy pink, cheeks, the little, 
soft, peach-tinted hands held out steadily : 
then he took one of them in his own 
cold fingers, and let it fall, as though it 
had been a hot bit of iron. 

“Honora is so frank and cordial,” 
whispered Gerty, admiringly, to Mrs. 
Duffield. «It is sweet in her to dress 
her hair with flowers and to put on her 
Paris-made dress in honor of Mr. Gal- 
It’s the very apple of Honora’s 
eye—that brocade.” For Gerty, who 
wanted now with all her heart to see all 
the poor young girls married, thought 
she might speak a good word for Nora 
with this new hero’s mother. Mrs. Duf- 
field gathered herself up from her loung- 
ing attitude and favored Miss Dundas 
with an unusually keen survey. The red 
on that young lady’s cheeks was oddly 
stationary, and she had put on with her 
brocade a certain gayety and aplomb 
which were as foreign to the simple girl 
as would have been the cruel suavity of 
Lady Macbeth’s welcome to her guests. 
The mother’s jealous eye found in it 
miching malicho for her stupid boy. 

“You are late in welcoming your 
cousin, Honora,” said Madam Galbraith, 
severely. 

Miss Dundas had walked toward the 
fire, and was engaged in teasing a Mal- 
tese cat on the rug with the toe of her 
slipper: she looked up brightly at this, 
however. “Oh, / welcomed him long 
ago. Down, Barba! Poor pussy! 
Cousin Dallas,” she added, indifferently, 
as she stroked the cat, “was here a year 
ago, and I accidentally discovered who 
he was.” 

«“ Dallas made himself known to you 
a year ago!” exclaimed Madam Gal- 
braith, towering fiercely over her, while 
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his mother sat listening, her eyes on the 
floor, but growing suddenly very pale. 

“Oh, no; I discovered him. I re- 
member that I urged him quite earn- 
estly to remain with you, dear aunt. 
But he declined. He was going on an 
expedition for—coal, I believe, and when 
he had done with coal he intended to 
come back to his mother and family. 
Go away, Barba. I can’t play any 
more,” knitting her brows anxiously as 
she brushed off the marks of his paws 
from her skirt. There was a painful 
silence. 

«I hope you found the coal success- 
fully, Cousin Dailas,” said Honora, cour- 
teously, smiling and turning her hard, 
brown eyes full on his. “I used to be 
very anxious about you—dreadfully anx- 
ious! It was quite a relief, I assure 
you, to hear to-day that you had arrived 
safely,” with a civil little bow as she 
turned to Gerty; and, dismissing the 
matter as finished, began to explain, in 
answer to her queries, that the pansies 
on her sash were embroidered and not 
woven. 

«There is something here that I do 
not understand.” 

«It is nothing, Madam Galbraith,” 
said Mrs. Duffield, rising. “Did not 
John say that supper was served? Dal- 
las, give your arm to your cousin Ho- 
nora.” Which Dallas did, walking stiffly 
down the hall in grave silence, while the 
little girl’s silk rustled and glistened at 
his side, and her civil voice went on 
chattering what he called unfeeling bal- 
derdash, and now and then a milky 
breath touched his face. He would like 
to have struck off the soft, round arm and 
the hand that peeped out from its laces 
and nestled on his wrist, and have rushed 
away where he would never see her 
again. Out on the Sierra Madre, Dallas 


had stood his ground with a hearty cheer © 


when the Comanches attacked their little 
party and the odds were hopeless, and 
had come out of the fight as fresh as 
though he had been taking a plunge in 
the breakers. But the light touch of 
this little hand, this shrill, polite, treble 
ringing in his ears, unmanned him. The 
old hurt, neglected feeling of his boy- 


hood choked him: he knew himself to 
be ignorant, a boor; the tears of morti- 
fication and self-contempt were not far 
from his eyes. Loved him? This pure, 
dainty lady, whose every new word or 
motion marked more and more sharply 
the gulf between them! Why, in spite 
of her courtesy, he saw plainly that she 
had forgotten that he was alive. And 
he, like a vain puppy, had believed her 
ill and pining for his sake ! 

When they were seated side by side 
there were one or two points which Ho- 
nora made clear for herself, taking ad- 
vantage of the first buzz and noise about 
them. She had not forgotten that he 
had come back at the appointed time. 
There was a hope in that. Perhaps she 
wronged him altogether ! 

“You have been down at the wells 
for several days, Colonel Pervis tells 
me ?” 

“Yes; I came back the night of the 
fire. I would have come to the farm 
sooner to see—my mother. But I was 
needed down there. To-day was the first 
time I thought I could be spared.” 

The hard glitter went out of her eyes. 
“The night of the fire? That was just 
a year since you left us,” her voice fal- 
tering a little. 

« About a year, I believe,” indiffer- 
ently. Why was she trying to make 
civil talk for him? He ought to thank 
God if he never saw her face or heard 
her voice again ! 

« Lizzy,” she began again, writing with 
her fork nervously on her plate—<« Lizzy 
and Mrs. Beck said you promised to re- 
turn in a year. They were quite cer- 
tain you would come.” 

“It was exceedingly foolish in Lizzy 
to keep any such arrangement in mind,” 
impatiently. “A man cannot hold to 
such visionary plans out in the wilder- 
ness. One has not steam-cars there to 
come and go at his nod.” 

“Yet you came?” with a timid, shy 
smile. 

“Yes,” in his solidest, most matter- 
of-fact tone. “ Doctor Pritchard secured 
an appointment for me in this part of 
the country, and I came back to accept 
it. It happened to bring me back at the 
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end of the year, otherwise I should 
hardly have been so punctual. I did not 
tell you, sir,” to his grandfather, «that 
I am to assist in the geological survey 
of some of the Middle States. It will 
give me steady employment for several 
years.” 
Honora chipped at the white slice of 
pheasant before her, as calm outwardly 


as any ideal fine lady, but for a few | 


moments some inward pain made her 
blind and deaf to all about her. 

After a while she looked up, her un- 
flinching eyes going slowly around the 
table. They were all changed ; she felt 
that. This long-lost boy had wakened 
a genial, deep life in the house that 
had never been there before, with all its 
cheerfulness and hospitality. It was 
like the kindling of a Christmas fire in 
a cold, bright room. 

The wind was howling without and 
the sleet and hail beating against the 
windows, but they only laughed when 
the storm drowned their voices, looking 
toward Dallas—always looking toward 
Dallas, their new-found idol. Whether 
he spoke or moved, she could read the 
quick response in all the attentive, lov- 
ing faces. 

She could tell them what their idol 
was! Stone—stone; like any dumb 
and deaf image of a man that the hea- 
then set up for a god. A woman might 
wear her heart out in his service, she 
could tell his mother: she might sacri- 
fice her life at his feet, and he would 
stare over her head stolid and blind to 
the end! She would like to give his 
dull heart a stab! She would like to do 
it now—now. To test if there were 
any life or feeling or love in it for any- 
thing beyond his roots and ores. 

Mrs. Duffield, who kept a quiet watch 
upon the girl, saw an indescribable wea- 
riness stealing over her face, strangely 
at variance with the gay, unfading patch 
of color in each cheek. She poured out 
a glass of wine and sent it to her by 
a servant; but Honora left it untouched 
before her, looking at it in a moment 
with eyes whose brilliant defiance rival- 
ed its sparkle. She was strong enough : 
she did not need it to keep her in accord 
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with them, though they were warm and 
cordial and happy, and she was shut 
out. i 

How delicious the supper was, 
was there ever so cheerful a room? 
The very old smoky landscapes in their 
frames seemed to glow and brighten ; 
Madam Galbraith was subdued and 
gentle as never before—the old scholar, 
on the contrary, full of life and quiet 
humor, telling some of those old stories 
which it was Honora’s rare treat to hear; 
and Dour was genial, proposed Dallas’ 
health in an apt little speech, to which 
Gerty listened with her heart in her 
throat. She had quite a matronly, com- 
posed manner now—poor Gerty—with a 
sunny stillness in her eyes, at which Ho- 
nora turned to look again and again. 
At the door, Honora saw Lizzy’s face 
from time to time: she, too, was looking 
at Dallas. Dallas seemed to fill up the ~ 
measure of life for them all to-night! 
Even the servants gave him their alle- 
giance at first sight—stumbled over each 
other in their zeal to wait upon him, 
until old Henkel put them all aside and 
took up his own station behind his chair. 

Dallas’ conscience, meantime, began 
to harass him for his rude neglect of 
the brilliant little beauty beside him: 
he took heart o’ grace, therefore, and 
told her that she wore the flower which 
he cared for the most in her hair. 
“Though it has a half-sister,-which is 
called by some Indian name, that I like 
even better than the jessamine,” he 
added. «I used to find it under the 
dead pine needles in the woods when I 
was a boy.” 

« You have associations with flowers, 
then ?” said Honora, with a sudden hope- 
ful flurry. “I have kept flowers to mark 
every part of my life. I have them all 
pressed and put away.” 

«I have but one; but that is very 
precious,” he rejoined, in his deliberate, 
grave way. “I have kept it for a long 
time. I have it here, I think,” putting 
his hand in his breast pocket. She half 
turned her head toward him, a soft color 
stealing over her neck and throat differ- 
ent from the flame in her cheeks. «It 
is a specimen of a Scotch heath, which 
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I found on the top of a mountain in 
Colorado. There can be no mistake in 
it. Doctor Pritchard called it a freak of 
Nature, but I consider it a hint of a 
law not yet understood. There are no 
freaks in Nature. Would you like to 
look at it.” 

«Yes. It is very curious, very curi- 
ous, indeed!” She let the brown little 
wisp fall on the cloth after the most in- 
different of glances, giving it a twist 
with her fingers which crumbled it to 
pieces. Dallas did not touch it and said 
nothing. What unaccountable tempers 
were these of which women were pos- 
sessed! What possible harm could the 
poor little heath have done to the wo- 
man? But it was the heath without 
doubt: a moment after, as they rose from 
the table, she affected to perceive for the 
first time what she had done. 

«I’m sorry to have destroyed the one 
thing you held as precious, Mr. Gal- 
braith,” she said, laughing, and took 
pains to brush the bits down on the 
floor with a virulent haste, as though it 
had been a live thing which had hurt 
her. 


When the house was still that night, 
Mr. Galbraith heard an uneasy step 
stealing up and down the corridor out- 
side of his door, and presently Honora’s 
knock. She came directly up to him 
and began, without stopping to take 
breath: «I have made up my mind now, 
uncle: I must go away. I must go at 
once.” 

He took off his spectacles without 
looking at her, folded them, put them in 
their case more deliberately than usual, 
she fancied. She herself took his book 
and pushed it far over on the table. 
“That is the Bible. I’ve tried it. It 
has no meaning in it to-night for me.” 

But even this blasphemy, which chilled 
her as soon as she had fairly spoken 
it, did not discompose Mr. Galbraith. 
“So you are going away? Sit down, 
Nonny.” 

But she preferred to stand. The fine 
tint was off of her cheeks; instead of 
the delicate embroidered silk, she wore 
a dingy gray wrapper: it was the dead 


chrysalis from which the butterfly had 
escaped for ever, she thought. 

«TI am going to earn my own living, 
uncle.” 

« You are going to earn your own liv- 
ing, my dear? In what way?” 

«You don’t mean to oppose me, then ?” 
stopping short in her sobs. 

“I.mean to oppose you in nothing 
that will give you happiness, Honora:” 

“I thought,” after a chagrined pause, 
“you would have been distressed—sur- 
prised, at least. But one would sup- 
pose you had been sitting here waiting 
for me to come and say just these 
words.” 

Mr. Galbraith bent forward suddenly 
to stir the fire. She could not see his 
face. «I thought it not improbable that 
you would come in to-night, Nora;” add- 
ing, after a pause: “As for your making 
your own living, that idea is a common 
epidemic now among women. In old 
times they worked off pain or discon- 
tent in a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepul- 
chre, or hied them to a nunnery, but 
now they rush out of doors to try and 
turn an honest penny, or sometimes to 
obtain the right to vote in the fall 
elections.” 

It was some time before Miss Dundas 
answered him. She felt that she had in 
some way been effectually balked in mid- 
career, and could not readily find her 
way again. “It is selfish in me to de- 
sert you now, when you need me most,” 
she began, «after all our life together. I 
know it wounds you.” 

“It does not wound me, Nora. I 
shall not call it selfish. Study your own 
happiness first, my child.” 

«“ Of course, I know I’m not at all 
fitted to make my own way. I don’t 
know what I could teach, and I am not 
acquainted with business. Gerty knows 
more of that than I. She has been in 
town shopping many a time. I never 
was. But I will do what I can,” gulp- 
ing down the sobs heroically. “The 
very air of this house is insufferable to 
me.” 

“I hoped it would have been cheer- 
fuller for you, my child, now that Dallas 
is come. He seems to be unusually 
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fresh and youthful in his feelings. His 
hearty laugh makes me feel like a boy 
in.” 

“Cousin Dallas?” with an effort of 
recollection. «Ah, true, he will be here 
this winter. He will be a great comfort 
to you, no doubt. He is so tender, so 
full of fine sensibilities. But I don’t 
think he would feel much interest in me. 
I am not a relation, and neither a frog 
nor a fish. No, uncle, I’ve made up my 
mind. Let the consequences be what 
they may, I'll go.” 

“You shall do as you will, Honora. 
When you have discovered your voca- 
tion, I will make your way clear for 
you.” 

The tears were dried in Miss Dundas’ 
eyes, and, though she knew that miser- 
able she was and ought to be, they would 
not flow again. “I thought you would 
have tried to ‘control me. But I would 
not have been controlled. I owe it to 
myself not to remain where I am sus- 
pected of feelings which I know no- 
thing of.” 

“I never controlled a woman in my 
life, my dear.” 

“I may as well say good-night. I 
suppose it is all settled now,” with a 
sigh. «Here is your book again.” 

«“Good-night, my child. Honora!” 
as she reached the door, “of course I 
desire that you will take time to assure 
yourself of your own wishes. In a 
month we will talk again of this matter. 
You must give me so much time.” 

«A month? Yes, dear!” She ran 
quickly back and put her arms about his 
neck, kissing his gray hair with the fer- 
vid, bright tears in her eyes. «Of course 
T’ll wait a month, as you wish it. But I 
am quite determined to go. You mustn’t 
oppose me. Yet I—I—did not wish to 
leave you and the dear old house just at 
once,” holding his head on her breast, 
her face all tears. 

Mr. Galbraith, when she was gone, 
opened his book again, laughing quietly 
to himself. But after an hour had gone 
by, there was a sound in the far side of the 
house, at the first hearing of which he 
rose anxiously, and with unusual haste, 
put on his overcoat and hat and went 
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out. There was a long sheltered walk 
along the western side of the house 
which the drifting snow had left bare, 
and up and down this a heavy step kept 
regular, monotonous. time through the 
keen whistle of the wind. Mr. Galbraith 
stopped, waiting for the dark figure, 
which was at the farthest end of the 
stone pavement, to turn and come to- 
ward him. The steady timed footfall, 
the heavy build of the man, a certain 
business-like decision in his movement, 
came in sudden contrast in the old man’s 
mind to the vehement heat and passion 
of the girl from whom he had just 
parted. 

Dallas !” 

The young man came toward him, 
hastily drawing him into the shelter of 
the house. «I am an unlucky dog,” he 
said: “I am afraid that I have kept you 
awake. Whether I wake or sleep, I 
seem to run my head against some dead 
wall of civilization.” 

“Why can you not sleep, Dallas ?” 


. As soon as the involuntary question was 


asked, he seemed to repent, and turned 
hastily to look down the grayish-white 
slopes of the valley and up at the black 
forests on the mountain-side, as a man 
might do who seeks to avoid the sight 
of a dreaded spectre near at hand. 

“It is the payment for my vagabond 
habits,” said Dallas. Assuredly there 
was no spectre of aught that was dead 
or unclean in this face or hearty, sponta- 
neous voice. “I have slept so long with 
nothing between me and the sky that I 
wake at night now, in a house, stifled : 
the ceiling, I fancy, is my coffin-lid.” 
They had turned the corner of the house, 
and came to the open side-door. Dallas 
paused within the entrance. “I ought 
to tell you,” he added, trying to preserve 
the same careless tone, but making it, in 
spite of himself, strenuous and artificial, 
“that I came to the conclusion to-night 
I was an irreclaimable vagabond. I am 
going back to my old life again, and at 
once. There are many reasons,” laying 
his hand on Mr. Galbraith’s arm, when 
he would have spoken, “which make me 
ill at ease with even the kindest and 
most loving human beings. There is a 
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repugnance between us which is no fault 
of mine. I include you, sir, and my 
mother.” 

The old man, standing in the shadow 
of the doorway, bowed his head at- 
tentively. 

“I prefer speaking of this to you. 
Men can understand men. I have 
thought it over coolly to-night, and I 
_ feel that I have reached that age when 

aman cannot afford to temporize with 
his life. Whatever path he chooses, if 
he would accomplish anything in it, he 
must pursue it doggedly to the end. It 
is time for me to be done with looking 
back and vain regrets.” 

“You mean to leave us, then, my 
son?” It was noticeable that, wander 
where his eye would, it never even now 
rested on the face of the younger man, 
though the moon, rising between two 
mountain peaks, threw it into strong 
relief. «You have chosen your path, 
Dallas ?” 

«I think I have chosen, finally.” Yet 
even as he said it there was doubt sub- 
tly conveyed in the grave tone. «I was 
born for my work. I seem for any other 
purpose to be dull and incompetent. 
When I turn from it I am thrown back. 
I don’t complain. It is a man’s work, 
and I have had delight in it—a keen de- 
light. But other men, young men, start- 
ing with me, have been able to live out 
a man’s whole life. They are citizens, 
sons, husbands, fathers. I am shut in 
upon myself.” He paused, but Mr. Gal- 
braith asked no question and made no 
sign. “When I stretch out my hand 
for any share in these things, there is a 
shadow at my side which bars me out 
from them. I am not talking with a 
young man’s exaggeration,” he added, 
hurriedly. «It is a real power—as real 
to me every hour I live as Death will 
be some day. I mean to yield to it. 
It is a boy’s part to fight and struggle 
and whine for what can never be 
mine!” 

“It is a boy’s part to yield! Drag 
your enemy to the light. It will prove 
to be but a shadow after all.” But the 
energetic appeal, wrenched as it seemed 
to be from the old man’s tranquil lips in 


spite of himself, did not move Dallas. 
He shook his head quietly as he drew 
Mr. Galbraith back into the screen of the 
wall. 
«I know what is against me,” calmly. 
“ And, after gll, I’m no more fitted to be 
a husband or father than a buffalo is to 
live in a farm-yard. I-would grow tired 
of any home and any wife in a month, 
with the old gnawing hunger to be dig- 
ging in the woods again. Roots and 
earths I can understand. I do not need 
to be a sham to them.” 

“There is no use, then, in fighting 
against your nature.” 

“No.” Yet he stood irresolute, look- 
ing into the dark hall. Within there lay 
the home and wife which he had come 
back so far to find; and if he turned his 
back on them now, it was for the last 
time. “If a man dared to be ‘himself 
in there,” he said, thoughtfully. «I'll 
tell you !” with his finger on Mr. Gal- 
braith’s breast, and blundering out the 
words, for any kind of speculation was 
new ground for Dallas. «Out there on 
the frontier, gentlemen and trappers and 
roughs used to camp and eat together 
and ask no questions. You take a man 
for what he is: he’s a good shot, or he’s 
a plucky devil, or he’s free with his 
whisky and corn-bake—you take him at 


best, you understand? And as for what — 


went behind, what does that concern you? 
But here in Society, as you call it— 
Christian Society—a man is weighed and 
measured and marked, and, it seems to 
me, by narrow scales, sir—narrow scales. 
There’s not an opinion he may have, or 
a whim of temper or ignorance of man- 
ner, that is not carped at and noted and 
set down,” bitterly. “And if he has 
made a slip in his youth—” He stopped 
abruptly. 

“Yes, my son?” laying both hands 
softly on his shoulder. 

«Or if, not being guilty, there is a 
doubt upon him—such as has come upon 
many men—I know such cases—when 
there is no way to shake it off and prove 
his innocence—” 

«“ Then, Dallas?” 


«“ There is no hope for him,” after a 


moment’s silence. «There is no Christ 
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among us now-a-days to look below the 
hard luck or below the guilt.” 

The storm was rising with the moon, 
driving the wind with shrill sighs down 
the defiles ; the sallow clouds overhead 
rolled and heaped themselves in bul- 
warks along the west; the sharp grains 
of sleet began to strike against their 
faces. “Let me take you in, sir,” said 
Dallas, with a change of tone. «This 
wind is piercing.” 

«One moment, my son, I will not 
argue with you as to this matter of which 
you have spoken to me. I am not fitted 
to argue with or to influence any one, I 
fear. Do I understand that this feeling 
has prompted you to leave us, and 
go back finally to your old course of 
life ?” 

«“ That seems to me best, and I have 
thought it over coolly to-night.” 

“It shall be as you wish. You are 
a man—you are a stronger man than I. 
I cannot judge for you. But give me a 
little while longer to learn to know Tom’s 
boy,” taking his hand as a woman might 
have done. “You say there are reasons 
which make it painful for you to come in 
daily contact with us. I ask you, Dal- 
las, to bear the pain. Stay with us a 
month—a week longer.” They had 


[Aucust, 


reached the door of Mr. Galbraith’s 
chamber. 

“I will stay for the time you wish,” 
said Dallas, pressing the delicate, wrin- 
kled hand in his own blacksmith’s fin- 
gers. “Perhaps for a week or two I 
can be of use to you.” He opened the 
door and bade him good-night, repeating 
cheerfully, « I’ll stay.” He was glad the 
old gentleman had not attempted to 
argue with him. He was wise to see 
that Dallas was the best judge of what 
was the right course for him. But he 
would humor the old man’s fancy. He 
was weak and old. 

As for Honora—and here Dallas put 
his arm across his breast—she could not 
hurt him again: he was quite willing 
that she should despise him, know that 
he was a convict. He saw the differ- 
ence between them now. He would re- 
main the boor: that he was ; and she— 
she was the finest, frailest work of— 
Society. 

As for his secret, they all might 
know it now. He was done with them 


—done with the world. Let them think. 


as they would of him. 
He would tell them the story—to- 
morrow. 


ECHO NOTCH, MOUNT DESERT. 


RIM mountain Sprite! that, robed in woods, 
Dost sit among these hills, their rightful king, 
Forgive the wight who rashly dares 
To vex thy silence with his questicning. 


Adown thy steep and rugged flanks 

The black fir glooms and the pale aspens — 
And o’er thy glistening, wind-swept cliffs 

The mossy, perfumed streamlets leap for ever. 


We call to thee: our feeble cry. 

Dies ’gainst the rocky faces of thy throne ; 
And from thy shaggy bosom comes 

Thine answer, deep-voiced as an organ-tone. 
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In that broad breast no human heart 
To human pulses answereth again : 

The wandering wretch, in wood-paths lost, 
To thy stern face for pity looks in vain. 


Within that Sphinx-like face we fain 

Would read the riddle of life’s fleeting story— 
Thy calm eternal would we grasp, 

And gild our gloom with thy far-shining glory. 


But thou! Thou gazest on the sea, 

With fir-crowned, stony brow that changes never: 
We leave thee, in dumb mystery, 

Dread Sprite! to heave that hoary bulk for ever. 


SMOKING. 


But if you are a bachelor, like me, 
And spurn all chains, even though made of roses, 
I’d recommend cigars—there is a free 
And happy spirit that, unseen, reposes 
Qn the dim, shadowy clouds that hover o’er you 
When smoking quietly, with a warm fire before you. 
Fanny. 


T has been well said that while no 
critic has grasped the full meaning 
of the philosophy of AHYamlet, each at- 
tempt to discover its hidden truths has 
served to reveal the strength and scope 
of the explorer’s own culture and defini- 
tively determine his position in the field 
of letters. And it might be said, with 
no great absurdity, that the subject in- 
dicated in the heading of this little arti- 
cle is the one infallible test of men’s 
fairness and capacity for unprejudiced 
discussion. 

One fair novelist—whose vast erudi- 
tion and familiar acquaintance with all 
possible races and nations of men have 
given rise to the uncharitable cry, « Lo! 
an encyclopedia !”—tells us that no man 
of refinement can refrain from smoking 
—that it is the perfumed cloud that 
Shields him from the too gross and ma- 
terial atmosphere of every-day life. On 
the other hand, a distinguished editor 
announces, in most terse and elegant 


English, that he who smokes “is a 
hog.” 

That there is a “mean” somewhere 
between these degrees of temperature is 
highly probable, though exactly where to 
place it is apparently a difficult question. 

A very eminent German critic has in- 

sisted that the modern philosophy of his 
country is, in a large measure, attribut- 
able to the national use of the pipe; 
and he has been met by a laughable at- 
tempt to show that the introduction of 
tobacco into England by Sir Walter 
Raleigh was the first step in that coun- 
try’s rise to the position of a first-class 
power; and between the philosopher 
and his satirist it is hard to judge. 
’ Meanwhile, the use of tobacco steadily 
increases, and the ever-diminishing body 
of non-smokers is only saved from anni- 
hilation by its intensive activity, and the 
advantage always possessed by a united 
and enthusiastic minority over a disor- 
ganized and, resultantly, indolent ma- 
jority. . 

It is quite time, therefore, for a dis- 
passionate examination of the merits of 
a custom which has grown in spite of 
opposition, and multiplied its worshipers 
in the teeth of determined resistance. 
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It would seem as though men would 
never recognize the truth of that great 
principle whose vitality was so clearly 
vindicated by Saint Augustine—« That 
the best promoter of a bad cause is an 
unsound argument in the mouth of its 


‘ opponent.” If they did, it is impossible 


that those who honestly believe in the 
injurious consequences of smoking could 
have so far forgotten themselves as to 
put forth, gravely and as reasons why 
men should abandon a cherished habit, 
so many foolish arguments. As a rule, 
the more violent and enthusiastic the 
attack, the profounder is the repose in 
which are suffered to lie the really strong 
weapons of the cause. Many smokers 
are entirely ignorant of the weighty ar- 
guments against their daily habit which 
undoubtedly do exist. Having become 
accustomed to the thunder of invective 
and abuse, and having ceased to respect 
the prevalent imitation of the Chinese 
method of making war, they give them- 
selves no further thought on the matter. 
Judging the cause by the arguments of 
its supporters, the failure of the Anti- 
Tobacco League is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

In one of the prominent monthlies 
recently appeared an elaborate attempt 
to establish the proposition that « Smok- 
ing does not pay.” . It opened with a 
vivid sketch of a hod-carrier. The 
reader was carried—not exactly in a hod, 
but in great excitement—up and down a 
ladder. With admirable clearness the 
interior life of that worthy but hitherto 
not understood class of men was opened 
to his vision. He saw the little troubles 
and joys incident to the “profession,” 
and the social ‘delights that sustained 


and cheered its members. Then the: 


pipe was introduced, and that much- 
abused article—costing two cents, and 
filled with tobacco that costs, say, fifty 
cents by the pound—was described as 
carrying peace and quiet to the poor 
Irishman’s bosom, smoothing the rough- 
ness of his calling and wafting over his 
existence the fragrance of content. 
Getting out of the hod at this stage, 
the incautious or juvenile reader would 
be inclined to suppose the pipe rather a 
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good thing. We pity his rashness. It 
was but the ingenuity of the author. 
He was simply being prepared for an 
Icarian fall. Getting into the hod once 
more, he was again shown.a hod-carrier. 
But how different the spectacle! This 
one did mot smoke. No spirit of con- 
tentment brooded on quiet wings over 
his soul. He never spent two cents for 
a pipe, or six dollars a year for its poi- 
sonous contents. Not he! He was 
discontented, unquiet, restless, ambitious. 
Then, descending in a bold swoop from 
principle to illustration, the reader was 
directed to gaze upon a certain promi- 
nent railroad man. Yes! ’twas he—the 
non-smoking hod-carrier, he who had 
bought a spelling-book instead of a pipe. 
Astounding! And thus the reader was 
suddenly thrown («“dumped” is, we 
think, the technical term) upon the con- 
clusion of the argument: This man did 
not smoke ; therefore he was not con- 
tented ; therefore he bought a spelling- 
book, and thus became wealthy. Now 
reverse the wheels of this logical engine : 
If he Aad smoked, he had ot become 
wealthy ! 

This sort of reasoning is rather pain- 
ful and quite exhausting. It is very 
taking with a certain class of elderly 
ladies and the lower ranks of the clergy. 
To those who revere the memory of 
Archbishop Whately, however, it is not 
pleasing. 

Putting aside the absurdity of the 
argument that Mr. George Law is what 
he is because he did not smoke, and 
that if he had smoked there would have 
been less likelihood of his teaching him- 
self to read, is there not some doubt as 
to whether it is desirable to destroy as 
one man the unfortunate race of hod- 
carriers? Can all of us make money, | 
and the Laws multiply and become as 
the sands of the sea or the children of 
Israel? May not Providence, or the 
Primal Cause, or Chance, or whatever it 
may be called, have intended that there 
should be grades and orders of society, 
and not the dead level of a single class ? 
There is a text which says, «Content- 
ment is better than riches ;” and it may 
be that he who quietly fulfills his share 
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in the world’s work, with no discontented 
desire to get out of “that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call 
him,” is greater than the other, to whom 
money is the objective point of all life, 
all effort, all hope. To put this plati- 
tude—so much a platitude that its truth 
seems to have been lost sight of—in an- 
other way: the man who strives to ele- 
vate himself for the sake of the world, 
or to grow rich that in a broader and 
more beneficent existence he shall attain 
more nearly his own possibilities of com- 
plete manhood, is great, and we bid him 
God-speed. The man whose motive is 
the aggregation of a larger number of 
personal pleasures is little. The one 
cannot be kept down, at least not by 
smoking a pipe; and it is quite possible 
that the best interests of society will not 
be consulted in having the other “come 
up.” It is true that mankind is actuated 
by mixed motives, and that national life 
is quickened and—in a sense—invigor- 
ated by the play of selfish desires as 
well as by the higher aspirations of 
nobler natures. It is, however, equally 
true that the most vicious principle of 
American life is the restless craving of 
one class for the habits and position of 
another, and that no community can con- 
tinue healthful in which the honest and 
capable effort of a man in any sphere of 
usefulness is not deemed more praise- 
worthy than abortive attempts to fill a 
station, be it never so exalted, for which 
he is not adapted. 

The theory that this truth is without 
vitality, and only fit to do duty as one 
of the pleasant moral aphorisms de- 
signed exclusively for the use of copy- 
books, has resulted, legitimately enough, 
in the sending to Congress of a profes- 
sional pugilist, to represent a city whose 
interests demand the assiduous attention 
of an able mind, fitted for the work by 
generous and careful education. It 
might be thought superfluous to discuss 
at such length the illustration of the 
hod-carrier, were it not that it is based 
on a view of the relations of life (a view 
not openly asserted, but intimated and 
insinuated in various forms) so radically 
wrong, and unfortunately so generally 
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received, that it is impossible to let it 
pass without some attempt to expose its 
viciousness. 

The article to which we have alluded 
is a fair specimen of its class. There 
is in it no intentional misrepresentation, 
and no larger degree of bitterness than 
is to be expected from a recent convert, 
as the author declares himself to be, 
while it is full of quite ingenious special 
pleading and pleasant illustration. For 
these reasons, and also because it is the 
most recent instance of its kind, it may 
be well to review it as the exponent of 
the non-smoking theory. 

In the outset it is to be observed that 
no settled line of argument is adopted 
of which analysis might be made. A 
series of illustrations following each 
other in rapid succession, and designed 
to show the multiform injuries resulting 
from the use of tobacco, interspersed 
with epithets of more or less intensity, 
leaves the mind with a half-formed con- 
viction, but with no general principle on 
which to securely rest a conclusion. At 
the risk of being thought tiresome, it is 
proposed to follow these illustrations in 
their order, as the only possible method 
of weighing the validity of the convic- 
tion—or, to speak more accurately, men- 
tal sensation—which they produce. 

Following, then, the panorama of evils, 
we come to the effects of tobacco on 
soldiers. The soldier, it is said, is the 
last man who should smoke, “for the 
simple reason that while he, more than 
any other man, has need of his strength, 
smoking robs him of part of it.” Does 
it? Of course smoking in moderation 
is referred to. The distinction is quite 
as clear between the use and abuse of 
tobacco as of any other article. A man 
may kill himself—many do seriously in- 
jure themselves—by a too free use of 
water. Yet water is not inherently in- 
jurious. Now has Science proved, has 
she even asserted, that the use of to- 
bacco in moderation robs a man of his 
strength? This is really one of the 
main points of the argument. About it 
much doubt exists. On either side are 
ranged great ability and learning. It is 
perhaps premature to attempt an investi- 
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gation of the subject. Closer scientific 
scrutiny must be had before a layman 
can venture to express, perhaps even to 
form, an opinion. But our author, with 
calm contempt for such men as Prof. 
Johnston, Dr. Pereira, Christison, Ham- 
mond and others, leaves the subject with 
the assertion. If he is right, then one 
phase of the question is decided, and 
further discussion becomes impertinent. 
If he is not, then we may continue to 
gaze upon the panorama. Indeed some 
glimmer of doubt must have been pres- 
ent in his own mind, else he would not 
have taken the trouble to unroll it further. 
But “it is not Science alone which es- 
tablishes this truth.” Boating-men while 
-in training do not smoke, thus recogniz- 
ing the pernicious effects of tobacco 
upon the physical system. To deny that 
this fact indicates a probability that 
smoking is detrimental to the fullest de- 
velopment of the physical, or rather mus- 
cular, powers, would not only be unne- 
cessary—it would be foolish. But it is 
a solecism in terms to say that it proves 
_ it. What it does prove is the opinion 
of “trainers,” nothing more. The ques- 
tion whether their opinion is the correct 
one is still open. And it is to be re- 
membered, in this connection, that the 
process of “training” a man for either 
the ring or the boat-race is one which 
looks to the development of strength, 
not health. Given a man of average 
muscular power, the trainer’s object 
should be to bring every muscle to its 
greatest perfection. If to this. were 
added the increase in ratio of vital force, 
the result would be the complete animal. 
Notoriously is this not so. The strong- 
est man in America is rendered positively 
ill by a half hour’s confinement in a close 
room. Training in its essential nature 
(using the word in its technical sense) 
means the concentration of physical 
power on a given object, and involves 
the idea of reaction necessarily. The 
proneness of men while in the process 
of training to acute disease is not changed 
to immunity from it when the process 
is completed, the championship achieved, 
the race won. Prize-fighters are not 
distinguished for longevity, and the same 
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men who “stop smoking” when training 
for a college regatta recognize that the 
process they are about to undergo is 
one which will leave them weaker, with 
less stamina, less vital force, than it 
found them. Even if this were other- 
wise, the fact, so triumphantly put forth 
as proof of the baleful influence of to- 
bacco, would be immaterial, almost irrel- 
evant, to the consideration of the real 
question at issue. Were it ever so de- 
sirable, it would be none the less impos- 
sible for men to be always training. 
Leaving out of view the intellectual and 
moral natures, for whose culture some 
time is demanded, the necessities of life, 
the very conditions of existence, require 
us to do other things. When you con- 
sider the mental and moral natures, the 
unknown quantities of the equation are 
increased. How to concentually develop 
the whole man is the question—how to 
give the greatest delicacy to his moral 
perceptions, strength and culture to his 
intellect, concentration and force to his 
will, and health to his body. Not, let it 
ever be borne in mind, to draw out to its 
fullest extent any ove of these stops in 
the marvelous organism of the «divinest 
of God’s creatures,” unless all the others 
be sounding. No one key of man’s 
complex nature can be struck singly: 
each depends for its truest beauty upon 
its relations to the others. As a mere 
animal, a man’s life might be one per- 
petual “training,” and he would, if the 
chosen method of development were it- 
self perfect, attain the condition of great- 
est conceivable physical health. But as 
a being possessed of both a mental and 
moral constitution, he finds it necessary 
to sacrifice this apotheosis of the body. 
Some degree of physical culture must 
give place to the requirements of modern 
civilization and the education of the no- 
bler attributes. The adjustment of these 
delicate relations is the great problem 
of the age. 

Thus, even if it were a known fact 
that the use of tobacco in moderation is 
hurtful to the physical man, it is no 
just inference that it should not be used. 
Many German scientific men have held 
that with all thinking men (meaning, of 
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course, the average thinking man) the 
use of some narcotic is necessary. In 
the present imperfect condition of our 
information in regard to “food,” we can- 
not do more than approximate a correct 
statement of the proper diet for the 
ordinary man in any usual state of cir- 
cumstances. It is not to be expected, 


‘therefore, that upon the more difficult 


and (until recently) comparatively unex- 
amined subject of brain-food any definite 
conclusion has been reached. All that 
we know, however wide may be the 
range. of our speculation, is that some 
brain-food seems necessary; that the 
ordinary methods of replacing the waste 
of the bodily tissues are insufficient to 
keep the brain, heavily taxed as it is by 
the habits of modern life and the un- 
ceasing demands of the mental activity 
of this astonishing age, in a healthful 
condition; that certain so-called nar- 
cotics (the term is inaccurate, but will 
serve for this special purpose) seem to 
supply the need; and that tobacco, of 
all known brain-foods, is at once most 
effectual in its operations and least inju- 
rious to the body. It is, perhaps, not 
going too far to say that no proof of the 
injurious effects of tobacco used in mod- 
eration, and in the average instance, ex- 
ists. In the particular exception of indi- 
vidual peculiarity, where tobacco is either 
unnecessary or hurtful, nothing of course 
is shown beyond the effect of a consti- 
tutional anomalism. Were it proper to 
cite scientific authority in support of 
this position, it were easily done. To 
those who care to pursue the subject 
farther than the limits and design of a 
magazine article render possible, the 
works of Professor Johnston and Dr. 
Pereira, and of Dr. Hammond, Surgeon- 
General of the United States, will fur- 
nish a key to much learning that is as 
interesting as it is recondite. We ven- 
ture to quote one sentence from Sur- 
geon-General Hammond’s recent work 
on Hygiene: « The tirades [against to- 
bacco] have generally been written by 
those who knew nothing of the human 
frame or of the effects of tobacco upon 
it; and even the few medical men who 
have given us their views against it have 


not attempted to show by experiment its 
influence upon the human organism 
when used with that moderation so be- 
coming to us in all things.” The very 
ingenious experiments of Dr. Hammond, 
which resulted in his conviction that to- 
bacco is both harmless and.useful, will 
be found in his Physiological Memoirs, 
and have been referred to by Anson 
Flint, than whom there is no higher 
authority. 

What our author means by gratuitous 
assertions, such as the following — 
«“ Smokers have that within which keeps 
them well in mind that smoking is per- 
nicious ;” «Nor can any intelligent 
smoker doubt that the fumes of tobacco 
are hostile to the vital principle ;” «No, 
no! let who will deny that smoking is 
unfriendly to life and friendly to all that 
wars upon life, smokers will not question 
it, unless they are very ignorant indeed 
or very young”—it is difficult to con- 
jecture. Not being argumentative, or 
containing any thought the tendency 
of which might be discovered to be in 
that direction, it is impossible to answer 
them excepting by the simple form of a 
denial. Prefixing the particle “non” to 
the words “smoking” and “smokers,” 
in the passage last quoted, you have its 
appropriate reply. 

It is always the subject of sincere 
grief when gentlemen make public those 
violent expressions of private opinion 
which properly belong to the oblivious 
charity of the family circle. The num- 
ber of intelligent men who have found 
by actual experience the usefulness of 
tobacco to them; the many eminent 
physiologists who have refused to pro- 
hibit, and in some instances have en- 
forced, its employment; the startling 
fact that the large majority of brain- 
workers have it in constant demand; 
and the theories of its usefulness, both as 
nutriment for the brain and as a neutral- 
izer of certain pernicious tastes—with 
which every scientific man is familiar 
and which have at least won respect— 
might have deterred a less self-reliant 
man than our author from such careless 
assertions. 

Passing to the next phase of the ar- 
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gument, we come to the following sen- 
tence: “Smoking is a barbarism. This 
is the main argument against what is 
termed moderate smoking. There is 
something in the practice that allies a 
man with barbarians, and constantly 


tends to make him think and talk like a. 


barbarian.” The proposition certainly 
has the merit of novelty. Having read 
it a second time, we stopped to antici- 
pate the probable line of argument 
adopted for its enforcement. We rather 
expected that the “inevitable Turk” 
would be turned out against us, and the 
present gravitation toward polygamy 
commented on—possibly a revival of the 
doctrine of asceticism under one of the 
many modern forms of that really allur- 
ing mania. Nothing of the sort. The 
author had no need to complicate mat- 
ters by the introduction of the Eastern 
political and social system, or to search 
the archives of the early Church for 
some enticing fatuity. He had recently 
visited New Haven, and, after having 
experienced a gush of sentiment over 
the old college and the older elms, had 
gone to the public room of a hotel, where 
he met some young gentlemen, who en- 
gaged an elderly man, whom our author 
poetically styles «lord of the stables,” in 
slangy conversation. Of course they all 
smoked. After a while others came in, 
and the conversation became worse. All 
smoking still. By attentive listening he 
discovered that these youths were the 
«favored ones of whom he had dreamt 
under the elms.” Whereat he felt a 
proper degree of indignation. From this 
scene is drawn “the main argument 
against what is termed moderate smok- 
ing.” Now, does it require argument to 
show that, unless the stupid and perhaps 
vulgar conversation of a party of un- 
fledged school-boys was caused by thus 
smoking, the conclusion that smoking 
makes men speak like barbarians does 
not follow. And, on the other hand, if 
the premiss is that smoking does make 
conversation barbarous (the thing to be 
proved), the conclusion is manifestly an- 
ticipated. The fallacy known as fetitio 
principit had never a better example. 
If we were writing for the Saturday 
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Review, we should call this sort of 
thing “silly ;” but as it is, we will con- 
tent ourselves with the remark that the 
argument does not strike us as a forcible 
one. 

Following, once more, the order of 
the panorama, we come to a scene 
painted in strongest colors, and designed 
to show the horrible condition of the re- 
lations between the sexes consequent 
upon the use of tobacco. With every 
disposition to treat our subject with re- 
spectful gravity, the picture of the in- 
fatuated beasts who sit steeped to the 
lips in the sensual pleasures of the wine- 
cup and the cigar-box, and upon whose 
material and earthy enjoyment. steal 
gently the graceful harmonies drawn by 
the fair fingers of one of the more ethe- 
real sex from the “Chickering Grand” 
in the drawing-room, is something too 
much for us. Just what the nature of 
the spirituel conversation up stairs zs, 
we cannot unfortunately say. The ru- 
mors that sometimes come to us are pro- 
bably untrue: at least they do not ac- 
cord with our author’s description. A 
belief is certainly prevalent that the hours 
devoted by ladies to their mutual edifi- 
cation “before the men come up” are 
neither the pleasantest nor the most 
profitable in their lives. The word “gos- 
sip” has been known to be connected 
with these holy communings. Indeed, 
there are not wanting those who insist 
that these moments are given up to 
“twaddle” of a very intense description, 
or at best to the ennui attendant upon 
throwing together people who have no 
interests in common, know no topic of 
general concern, and are either repulsive 
or indifferent one to another. Doubtless 
this picture is exaggerated ; but the one 
drawn by those who know women “as 
women know themselves” is far more 
like to it than to the rose-tinted one of 
our author. Trollope, whose analysis 
of modern women is perhaps as fine as 
Shakespeare’s broad and generic gene- 
ralization of all women, does not afford 
us a specially pleasing picture. Nor has 
Thackeray, to whom human nature, as 
though touched by some irresistible 
spell, revealed its most secret recesses, 
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painted in more cheerful colors. It 
would be very pleasant to believe that 
the scene of cultivated women talking 
together in wise and witty fashion, or 
listening in graceful attitudes to a sonata 
of Beethoven rendered by a loving pupil, 
is the true one. If it is, the influence 
of our sex is terrible indeed. Though 
we know not what they say before we 
come up stairs, we are sadly familiar 
with it after we have come. We speak 
with sorrowful certainty of the nature 
of female conversation as affected by the 
presence of the rougher sex. Whatever 
may have been the sweetness of the 
strain we heard while in the dining-room 
—and. it has been remarked by over- 
curious people that musical men are in 
the habit of having the doors closed at 
its first hearing—it is not sweet when 
we get up stairs. The story of the un- 
happy German gentleman who left his 
musical directorship in France to visit 
_ this country, and who, after listening to 

a young lady amateur render the second 
movement of the Moonlight Sonata, 
rushed from the room, exclaiming, in his 
native tongue, “« My God, let me out! 1 
am crazed with rage !” commends itself 
to all lovers of music as the narrative 
of one who, unrestrained by the laws of 
politeness and unindurated by long suffer- 
ing, followed an impulse they have but 
too often experienced. That there are 
many lovely and brilliant women, who 
rebuke by pure life and thought our 
grosser way, is indubitable. It is quite 
as true that the proportion they bear to 
the whole mass is very small, and that 
they do not remain long enough in soci- 
ety to sensibly influence its tone. How 
low, intellectually low, that tone is it is 
unnecessary to say. The conversation 
of men among men is always intelligent 
—not infrequently of a high order. Even 
the standard of a club-house is higher 
than that of the so-called best society. 
It is to be regretted that the author of 
the article under discussion has been un- 
fortunate in his acquaintance among 
those of his own sex. The number of 
cultivated men being indisputably larger 
than the number of cultivated women, it 
would seem to follow that the interchange 
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of thought among the former is of a 
more cultivated character. In general 
society the number of cultivated women 
is very small; hence, as a rule, cultivated 
men do not go there. Thus it is noto- 
rious that society is for the most part 
composed of men of inferiorg ability, 
mixed with young men of promise, who 
desert as soon as they comprehend it, 
and of women whose defective education 
and distorted views of life render them 
alike content with the men they find 
there, and incapable of either attracting 
a better class or improving the material 
at hand. Here and there a brilliant wo- 
man shines conspicuous in the dismal 
vacuity ; but it is a melancholy reflection 
that her brilliancy has too frequently 
been purchased at the cost of her wo- - 
manliness. It is not denied that men 
are largely to blame for this state of 
things. They should educate woman 
more carefully—open her eyes to social 
science and a truer appreciation of life’s 
objects. They should reform society. 
But they cannot accomplish the end in 
view by ceasing to smoke; and as the 
culture of womankind has not been per- 
ceptibly increased by zo¢ smoking, and 
as the “sensualists” who do smoke have 
managed to retain rather more than their 
fair share of that same desirable article, 
it is somewhat difficult to see what be- 
comes of the argument against smoking 
as depending on its evil influence upon 
society. 

“Oh, but,” it is said, “men go to 
their clubs to smoke, and leave their poor 
wives solitary and with no resource but 
fashionable dissipation.” We have tried 
to explain why men go to clubs, and will 
not recur to the explanation. It is ad- 
mitted that neither by drinking nor gam- 
bling are men lured there, and as most 
men can smoke at home, the mere desire 
of smoking cannot tempt them from it. 
If the otherwise commonplace conversa- . 
tion of those much-condemned institu- 
tions is so elevated by smoking as to 
make it take the place of all other in- 
ducements, the inference is quite irre- 
sistible that women should smoke—not 
at all that men should refrain. No bet- 
ter proof could be afforded than this 
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“consequence,” of the absurdity of at- 
tempting to weld together two diverse 
things having no natural affinity. No 
true man was ever kept from a true wo- 
man by smoking; and so long as men 
. find more culture among themselves, 
they wgl, in a measure, avoid the society 
of women—no longer. 

The present condition of society in 
this country is a subject of grave im- 
portance. No thinking man can close 
his eyes to the pressing need for its 
earnest and calm consideration. Most 
assuredly it does not deserve the care- 
less treatment it has received at the 
hands of our author. 

For such passages as the following— 

«« Now one of the subtle, mysterious ef- 
’ fects of tobacco upon the male of our 
species is to disenchant him with regard 
to the female. It makes us read the 
poem entitled Woman as though it were 
only a piece of prose. It takes off the 
edge of virility. If it does not make a 


man less masculine, it keeps his mascu- 
linity in a state of partial torpor, which 
causes him to look upon women, not, in- 
deed, without a certain curiosity, but 


without enthusiasm, without romantic 
elevation of mind, without any feeling 
of awe or veneration for the august 
mothers of our race. It tends to make 
us regard women from what we may 
style the Black Crook point of view. 
The young man who boasted that he 
had seen the Black Crook forty-seven 
times in three months must have been 
an irreclaimable smoker. Nothing but 
the dulled, sensualized masculinity caused 
by this peculiar poison could have blinded 
men to the ghastly and haggard ugliness 
of that exhibition ;” «Even if science 
did not justify the conjecture, I should 
be disposed, for the honor of human 
nature, to lay the blame of all this upon 
tobacco,”—we have nothing but profound 
astonishment. So far as the author 
speaks from personal experience, he may 
be justified. We are grieved to learn 
that so eminent a gentleman has for 
thirty years (the period during which, he 
tells us, he was addicted to the use of 
tobacco) “regarded women from the 
Black Crook point of view ;” but until 
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brofert is made of his authority to 
speak for smokers in general, we are— 
forced to conclude this flight of the im- 
agination “evolved from the depths of 
his interior consciousness,” as the Ger- 
mans say. Even with this charitable 
assumption, we fear we cannot pardon 
such violations of the rules of fair dis- 
cussion. To assert that those who 
smoke—for the passage has reference to 
the moderate users of tobacco—forming, 
as they do, a large majority of the culti- 
vated, thinking men of the world, have 
no feeling of awe or veneration for the 
august mothers of our race, is more than 
uncalled for. Unsupported by a single 
argument to show its likelihood even, or 
by a single fact from which such an 
inference might be drawn, it stands a 
melancholy instance of the folly of allow- 
ing one’s prejudices to conquer one’s 
judgment. However desirable it may 
be to diminish the use of tobacco (and 
we need hardly say that any scheme to 
lower the price of cigars has our warmest 
sympathy), men will never be convinced 
by loud-sounding invective or assertive 
declarations. Nor does Science justify 
the conjecture made by our author. On 
the contrary, she refutes it. It is well 
known that tobacco neutralizes one of | 
the sensual desires. It is more than 
probable that the young man who saw 
the Black Crook forty-seven times in 
three months did not smoke at all. It is 
hard for one who, as a young man, loved 
the “imperial Goethe” with such pas- 
sionate devotion as did the writer, and 
who still helds him one of earth’s great- 
est, to speak such words; but there 
were at once strong and bad reasons 
why Goethe should not smoke. Like all 
men who hold his views as to the physi- 
cal uses of women, and are possessed | 
of physical passions in that direction as 
strong as were his, he did not smoke. © 
We are not to be understood as saying 
that Goethe declined to smoke in order 
to enjoy greater excess in another direc- 
tion, but simply that with men of his | 
views and passions the desire to smoke 
is not found. Would our author like to 
adopt Goethe’s opinions about woman 
as the legitimate result of not smoking? 


| 
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He may have read Woman as a poem: 


he ¢reated her as a beast. 


The last sketch we shall examine is 
one in which is portrayed the waste of 
the world’s wealth upon tobacco. We 
trust we may be forgiven for saying that 
the erudition displayed on this branch 
of the subject reminds us a little of that 
famous article on Chinese Philosophy, 
the author of which looked under the 
letter « C,” in the Cyclopedia for «Chi- 
nese,” and under the letter «P” for 
« Philosophy,” and combined his infor- 
mation. Nothing can be more capti- 
vating or more dangerous than statistics. 
The segregation of any one article of 
common use from its fellows in the long 
list of the real and fancied necessities of 
life in the nineteenth century, gives it a 
swollen appearance, and by a very little 
manipulation it can be made to produce 
the most shocking impressions upon 
minds unaccustomed to dealing with fig- 
ures. The number of hair-pins used in 
the civilized portions of the world is 
simply incredible; and beyond doubt 
Statistics relating to the consumption of 
matches could be produced and so ar- 


ranged as to strike terror to the bosom 
of every unfortunate being who has re- 
fused to adhere to the tinder-box. If 
mankind, and especially womankind, 
would cease wearing kid gloves, the 
. world’s surplus revenue would exceed 
the standard of «the most civilized com- 


munity that now exists.” We are told 
that five hundred millions of dollars are 
yearly spent on tobacco, and that the 
world cannot afford to throw away that 
sum in the gratification of “an injurious 
physical indulgence.” Most gladly do 
we accept. the proposition. We are loath 
to allude to the Jetitio principid again, 
but until it is ascertained that the use of 
tobacco is, first, a physical indulgence, 
and, secondly, as such, injurious, we 
would suggest that the question is, What 
can the world afford to pay for its to- 
bacco? If tobacco is hurtful, the amount 
is immaterial: one cent is too much. If 
it is useful, the sum is not an extrava- 
gant one. The world pays more for its 
hats, and about as much for its fzms. 
The cost to the individual is but little. 
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It is not denied that in this country 
twenty-five dollars a year will furnish a 
man with good tobacco, while a hod-car- 
rier can supply himself on an annual 
stipend of five dollars. But some men’s 
smoking “costs them from three hundred 
to twelve hundred dollars per annum.” 
Let us apply this sort of reasoning to 
ladies’ dress. The writer can count a 
hundred ladies of his acquaintance whose 
dress costs them each four thousand a 
year, and, in round numbers, two hun- 
dred more who spend about half that 


‘sum in the same direction; that is, 


enough to supply thirty-two thousand 
men with good tobacco for a whole year, 
or to console for the same period one 
hundred and sixty thousand hod-carriers. 
We have been guilty of a very un- 
philosophical method of examining this 
last sketch, deeming its defects suffi- 
ciently apparent without applying to it 
the principles of political economy. The 
expenditures of the world on account of 
tobacco cannot be set down as wasteful 
unless tobacco is unnecessary to the in- 
dividual consumer. The five hundred 
millions of dollars represent vast indus- 
trial interests and many and complex 
results of human labor. The tobacco 
trade is the meat and drink of «the one 
million pale people of Holland,” «the 
four thousand pallid and yellow cigar- 
makers of Bremen,” and the “forty thou- 
sand sickly and cadaverous” Americans, 
and of many thousands more who were 
probably not mentioned by reason of the 
failure of our author’s supply of adjec- 
tives. The history of the growth and 
preparation, importation and sale of to- 
bacco is the history of successful endea- 
vor; and the five hundred millions paid 
by the ultimate purchaser form its cost, 
plus the means of livelihood to millions 
of our race—their food, clothing, educa- 
tion, pleasure. 
We have not taken the trouble to ex- 
amine any cyclopzdia, but it is. quite 
evident that our author has found his 
figures under the title “Tobacco” and 
his adjectives under the head “ Disease.” 
The manner in which he has combined 
his hard-bought information does infinite 
credit to his powers of composition, and 
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deserves and receives our most intelli- 
gent appreciation. 

At the outset we feared that we should 
be thought tiresome in following the ar- 
tist through his gallery of imaginary 
horrors, and the prophecy has probably 
ere this received its fulfillment. 

Little that has been said of the former 
pictures is inapplicable to those that fol- 
low. A faint revival of the «George 
Law” illustration, with the Reverend 
Mr. Beecher for its hero; reiteration 
of the opinions of the author to the ef- 
fect that smoking weakens, demoralizes, 
vulgarizes and sensualizes men ; asser- 
tions that Mr. Thomas Jefferson was the 
“best gentleman America ever knew,” 
and was for that reason incapable of 
smoking, being content, «this generous, 
affectionate, humane and _great-souled 
human being,” as our author calls him, 
to make his livelihood by raising tobacco 
for other people’s weakening, demorali- 
zation and general degradation—a course 
of conduct which, if Mr. Jefferson held 
the opinions on the use of tobacco at- 
tributed to him, was not in all particu- 
lars “ generous, affectionate, humane and 
great-souled ;” affirmations that it is im- 
possible to fancy Goethe with a cigar in 
his mouth, in fact that he could not have 
smoked and remained Goethe, and that 
Charlotte Bronté was morbid because 
she loved the fragrance of a cigar; 
more unauthorized expressions of the 
views of the general body of smokers, 
spoken as by one having authority ; 
reminiscences of a pic-nic at “Jones’ 
Woods,” not at all flattering to our Teu- 
tonic brethren, who are described as 
having generally “a certain tallowy as- 
pect :” prophetic foreshadowings of the 
Coming Man, of whom it has been de- 
finitively ascertained, though by what 
methods we are not informed, that he 
will not smoke ;—such are the remain- 
ing pictures of interest. We will not 
stop to criticise them. One of the most 
characteristic efforts of the author is 
contained in the announcement of the 
following highly original doctrine: «In 
many instances the single act of self- 
control involved in giving up the habit 
[of smoking] would necessitate and zn- 
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clude a complete regeneration—first phy- 
sical, then moral.” The italics are 
ours. 
On the whole, if we could but rid our 
mind of an impression akin to that pro- 
duced by the perusal of the advertise- 
ment of some popular medical prepara- 
tion warranted to cure all human ills, 
and banish from our memory certain 
vague recollections, incident to more 
juvenile days, touching the manner in 
which magazine articles, designed to 
trumpet forth as an Awful Monstrosity 
some ancient custom, to the great dis- 
comfort of mankind and increase of the 
monthly edition of the magazine, are pre- 
pared, we should be inclined to congratu- 
late our author. A man who can trace 
all evils to one cause—and that a trifling 
habit, such as smoking—oughi to be a 
happy man. Do the wheels of govern- 
ment grate harshly upon their axles? 
The driver is smoking: stophim! Does 
cholera threaten our coast? Put away 
your tobacco. In any emergency, in all 
affliction, whatever evil impends, stop 
smoking. Then when you go to dinner- 
parties you will no longer sit «boozing 
and smoking” down stairs, having the 
“edge of your virility”—whatever that 
may be—“taken off” “by the subtle, 
mysterious effect of tobacco,” and lin- 
gering “in sensual stupefaction” over 
talk about Smith’s new picture or Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent speech, Herbert Spen- 
cer or the Irish Church Question, or any 
of the similar demoralizing and improper 
subjects toward which intelligent men 
are so prone to gravitate: you will join 
the ladies, and talk—gentle, pleasing, 
manly talk, of monograms and marriages, 
fashion and flirtations, of operas and 
chasubles and sensation novels—shall 
ripple in sweet fluency from your lips, 
and “the evidences of the better civili- 
zation” of the lovely beings “arrayed in 
bright colors and bewitching novelties of 
dress, moving gracefully in the brilliant 
gaslight, or arranged in glowing groups 
about the room,” will doubtless preserve 
you from regretful thoughts of the days 
when you “kept” your “masculinity in 
a state of partial torpor.” 

It would be unfair to represent the 
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article we have thus briefly reviewed as 
the exponent of the whole argument 
against smoking, although it is a good 
instance of the usual treatment of the 
subject by those who oppose the habit. 
To very many the habitual use of stimu- 
lants seems indefensible. To others the 
danger of excessive indulgence presents 
itself as a sufficient reason for total ab- 
stinence. We have endeavored to show 
that what we £now of the evil effects of 
tobacco is insufficient to condemn it— 
that while it is foolish to declare its 
utility established, it is premature to as- 


- sert that its pernicious influence is a de- 


termined conclusion. Our individual ex- 
perience of its effects is the best guide 
for our personal conduct in the present 
absence of scientific information. To 
some careful student of nature, whose 
loyalty to Truth, the pure and abstract 


—that crowning glory of scientific men 
—wil] not suffer him to substitute any 
personal opinion, however earnest and 
seemingly well founded, for a conclusion 
of science, we must look for the final 
decision of the question. Even should 
that decision be fatal to our present 
fashion of keeping our “masculinity in 
a state of partial torpor,” there is some 
danger that the smoking part of man- 
kind will apply to their reformative 
brethren the philosophy of our - old 
friend, Sir Toby Belch: “Dost thou 
think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?” But 
until such a determination shall give 
groundwork for a legitimate attack, let us | 
desist from passionate denunciation and | 
the calling by hard names those who do | 
not agree with us. 
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ye God gave man dominion 
over all the earth, He implanted 
also in his heart a desire to see this 
dominion of his, and from that time 
efforts innumerable and unceasing have 
been made to know every portion of 
our globe. Very different, however, is 
the part taken in this ever-renewed en- 
terprise by the different nations of the 


‘earth. Some have been content to oc- 


cupy but a small corner of the great do- 
main, and given to it all their affection, 
while others, with more restless minds 
and freer thoughts, have sought to ex- 
tend their power and to prove themselves 
good and faithful stewards of the Al- 
mighty. Our own people, nomadic in 
all their tendencies, as eager to learn 
what others know as to bestow upon % 
them the fruits of their own skill and 
experience, and used to overcome diffi- 
culties by hard labor and bright inge- 


nuity, have long stoed foremost in the 
ubiquity of their race and the irresistible 


energy with which they have possessed 
themselves of every desirable portion of 
this gift of the Creator. To such minds, 
therefore, it will not be unwelcome, we 
hope, to see in a concise form what the 
past year has done to give us a better 
knowledge of our great home. é 

Leaving Europe aside, which is so 
well known and so thickly settled as 
hardly to call for farther discoveries— 
though its south-eastern portion is 
scarcely yet accurately described—we 
turn with due reverence to the first 
home of man, distant Asia. Its nearest 
points, Japan and China, have just been 
brought close to our door by regular 
steam communication with their ports, 
and American enterprise is already pre- 
paring to open the interior even by rail- 
roads and steamboats, which latter are 
to run on the great rivers and inland 
lakes of the two empires. More than 
ninety missionaries, mostly Protestants, 
aid in the difficult work of reconciling 
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the people of those regions to our ways 
and our faith ; the vast antiquity of Chi- 
nese institutions and the amazing intelli- 
gence of the Japanese presenting the 
greatest difficulty. China is, moreover, 
torn by internal dissensions. The half- 
defeated Taipings in the eastern and the 
Mohammedan rebels in the western 
provinces have made traveling so unsafe 
that no valuable additions have of late 
been made to our knowledge of this 
mysterious land. W. H. Johnson, whose 
triangular measurements. in and near 
Khootan have been of: immense import- 
ance, discovered there a new road, which 
connects that rich and fertile country 
with India. It is practicable for wagons 
during the whole year, and promises, as 
soon as the fearful anarchy prevailing in 
Toorkistan comes to an end, to become 
of great usefulness. It is called Potu, 
and, coming from India, leaves Cash- 
mere to the left, crosses a pass in the 
Kuen-lun Mountains and passes through 
Roodoh. The English have made an- 
other effort to obtain access to the mar- 
kets of Inner China by means of the 
Irrawaddy. The Chambers of Commerce 
of London and Liverpool united in send- 
ing an armed steamer up the river, which 
carried a valuable cargo as far as Bhamo. 
The river has nearly six feet depth to 
this point, and from there an easy and 
well-kept road leads over a low moun- 
tain pass to Sanda, a town on the Chi- 
nese frontier. There is every reason to 
hope that this new approach will furnish 
abundant markets in the whole of British 
Burmah, as well as in the so far unap- 
proached western provinces of China. 
Tea and silk, musk and rhubarb, and 
the precious metals will furnish a valu- 
able return for European goods. These 
same regions were carefully examined 
by a German traveler of rare merit, Dr. 
A. Bastian, whose extensive journeys 
over the whole of Upper India have fur- 
nished most valuable results, and prom- 
ise even greater advantages from his ex- 
plorations eastward, in which he is now 
engaged. 

The improvements which the British 
government carries on in the new king- 
dom of India are of almost gigantic pro- 
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portions, and stand worthily by the side 
of our own great enterprises. Basins 
and canals have been built ia many 
provinces to irrigate and fertiize vast 
districts, and the great network of rail- 
ways, which has already cost over a 
hundred million of dollars, and will be 
finished this year, is a work of stupend- 
ous magnitude and incalculable advant- 
age. It will distribute the products of 
remote districts, carry food to regions 
frequently devastated by famine, and 
cheapen the cotton raised in the far in- 
terior. The latter goes now mainly to 
Bombay, which has grown to have a 
population of over eight hundred thou- 
sand souls, and whose cotton supplies 
begin seriously to affect the great mar- 
kets of the world. The natives show a 
Steadily increasing interest in all re- 
ligious and social questions ; and the re- 
sults of this activity, especially among 
the higher classes, are clearly percepti- 
ble in the greater simplicity of religious 
ceremonies, the decline of the caste sys- 
tem, polygamy and suttees, and in the 
increase of newspapers and books. The 
year 1866 furnished alone a list of twenty- 
six new journals, mostly written in the 
two prevailing dialects of Hindostan— 
Indi and Urdu—and a single number of 
a monthly journal advertised not less than 
one hundred and sixty-seven new books, 
written by natives. 

While our own missionaries and mer- 
chants enter almost daily deeper into 
Eastern Asia, make Japan an American 
colony, and see the American minister 
(Burlingame) appointed plenipotentiary 
_by the emperor of China, the Russians 
are advancing with like energy from the 
West and penetrating far into the heart 
of Asia. A glance at the map will show 
that all the. great caravan-roads from 
China to the Caspian Sea, as far as they 
follow the direction from south to north, 
are under their control. Since the Caleas 
Mongols of Gobi have made themselves 
*virtually independent of the Flowery 
Empire, the czar has succeeded in gain- 
ing their good-will and interest, so that 
now the trade with Mongolia also is de- 
pendent on Russia. There is but one 


great commercial road between the Cas- 
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pian and the Black Seas not yet in their 
hands: this is the road from Trebizond 
to Tabreez, which is in Turkish hands. 
It is, however, in wretched condition, 
and will not survive the completion of 
the Russian railroad from Poti on the 
Black Sea to Tiflis in Georgia. The 
Kirgheez have been fully subjugated, and 
acknowledge the supremacy of the great 
czar; while the Toorkomans have been 
checked completely on the waters of the 
Caspian Sea, and are much impeded in 
their piratical expeditions on the steppes 
—a result by which’ Persia also is largely 
benefited, since it had to suffer much 
in former years from those warlike 
nomads. 

Scientific explorations in Asiatic Rus- 
sia have been actively continued, and 
have brought ample rewards. Struve 
has continued his astronomical and topo- 
graphical labors south of the Balkhash 
Lake, and westward as far as the Jaxar- 
tes: search has been made after coal in 
the Kara-Ton Mountains, and a new 
road to Tashkund has been discovered, 
by which caravans are enabled to avoid 
the horrors of the Hungry Steppe. 
Babkoff has carefully examined the 
great Balkhash Lake, and furnished the 
first map, while Bodishew has given a 
most interesting account of the vast ter- 
ritory lying between the Amoor, the 
Oosoori and Corea, inhabited by Chinese, 
and producing grapes and other fruits in 
the lower districts. The Geographical 
Society of St. Petersburg is very active, 
and one of the members, F. Schmidt, 
from Dorpat, made in 1866 very inter- 
esting discoveries of mammoth remains 
in Siberia, near the Bay of Tas. The 
whole region round the mouth of the 
Yenisei, of which he furnished a valua- 
ble map, is filled with these gigantic 
bones: the numerous lakes, rivers and 
ravines, which lay the frozen soil open 
in sharp fractures, display every summer 
new deposits, and the natives find this so- 
called fossil ivory in astounding quantities. 

Nor is Russia the only neighbor who 
looks with covetous eye upon the great 
“sick man” of the world, the emperor 
_of China, and prepares‘approaches from 
all sides, so as to be sure to be in at the 
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death. France also, under her indefati- 
gable emperor, who seeks props and 
supports for his future dynasty in every 
quarter of the globe, has taken steps to 
maintain her political influence in Asia. 
While the English have established them- 
selves in the basin of the Irrawaddy, 
their rivals have firmly settled in that of 
the Mekong, and organized three pro- 
vinces there as French Cochin China. 
Already in 1866 a superb scientific ex- 
pedition, under Garnier, was sent up the 
Mekong river, which passes through 
Siam and Anam ; but the larger part of 
its course (which is estimated at over two 
thousand miles in length) and its sources 
in Thibet are as yet but incompletely 
known. The new French possession, 
an unusually fertile land, is reported as 
thriving and prosperous: the people are 
not oppressed, pay moderate taxes, and 
the export of rice, forbidden by the 
government of Anam, is left free by the 
new masters. The French establish a 
vast system of irrigation to provide for 
the six rainless months: they build ad- 
mirable roads and improve the harbors. 
The capital, Saigon, is becoming a large 
and handsome city, with numerous 
schools, in which, as a remarkable sign 
of progress, Latin letters have super- 
seded Chinese signs, and the commerce 
of the country is becoming important. 
Cambodia also, whose king is under 
French protectorate, begins to feel the 
stirring influence of the new power. 
The French are, however, not satisfied 
with the great advantages which the 
favorable position of Cochin China pro- 
mises, but have established a similar 
foothold on the eastern side of the great 
empire. The peninsula of Corea, in the 
waters of Japan and bordering on the 
Russian possessions, has become the 
object of a powerful military expedition, 
which was sent there ostensibly to pun- 
ish the people for having persecuted and 
even murdered some Christian mission- 
aries. France revived her pretensions 
to be considered the protector of the 
Catholic Church in Asia, and hence the 
bombardment of a city and the estab- 
lishment of a fortified place. As French 
authorities themselves admit that all the 
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difficulties arose from the indiscretion of 
some of the missionaries, it is easy to 
see that the fate of Corea is not unlikely 
to be that of Anam. 

We cannot leave ancient Asia without 
referring to the energetic efforts that 
have been made, and are now being 
made, to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of its most important part—Palestine. 
These have already met with brilliant 
results. Our own Lynch, though not 
always correct in his local astronomical 
measurements, has solved the mystery 
of the river Jordan, and the Duke de 
Luynes has done the same for the basin 
of the Dead Sea, which mysterious 
water is thoroughly known since his 
researches have been published by his 
geologist, Lartet. Tristram has almost 
exhausted the subject of the flora and 
fauna of the whole country, and Saulcy’s 
second volume on the Holy Land—far 
superior to his Yourney Around the 
Dead Sea—is full of valuable informa- 
tion. Count de Vogue’s magnificent 
work on the Temple is a worthy com- 
panion to Captain Wilson’s detailed 
plans and maps of Jerusalem. The 
latter is now employed by an English 
society for the exploration of Palestine, 
and has been engaged there with men 
like Anderson and Warren since 1865. 
The investigations are made mainly with 
a view to biblical questions, and would 
no doubt meet with even greater success 
than that already obtained, if the trav- 
elers had ampler means at their com- 
mand. As it is, much has been done 
during the past year: astronomical ob- 
servations have settled the topography 
of whole regions, and valuable photo- 
graphs have been taken of the most re- 
markable places. Many valuable dis- 
coveries have been made—such as the 
finding of the long-sought ruins of Hazor 
on an isolated mountain, Tel Harah, and 
those of Chorasin, which proved to be 
of surprising extent. Thanks to such 
thorough investigations, and to the in- 
creasing effect of numerous railroads, 
which begin to intersect the country 
and ere long promise to reach Damas- 
cus, our knowledge of the Holy Land 
has been marvelously enlarged. 
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If we turn next to mysterious Africa, 
the great name of Dr. Livingstone arises 
at once before our mind’s eye, with his 
claims to immortality founded upon the 
discovery of the snow-mountains in 
equatorial Africa, of the course of the 
rivers Zambesi and Shire, and of the 
magnificent lake which may be the source 
of the Nile. We remember with deep 
emotion the pain caused to the whole 
civilized world by the report of his death, 
and the universal relief which the latest 
news of his living still gave to all feeling 
hearts. Anxious to ascertain the south- 
ern limits of the Nile basin, he had gone 
westward, and the last authentic record 
left him on the west side of Lake Ny- 
assa in December, 1866, when the news 
came that he had been murdered. Since 
then, however, a black man, who had 
followed a caravan to Wamba and Ma- 
runga, and after a short stay there re- 
turned with it to the coast, reported 
that in March, 1867, he saw in a country 
about six hundred and fifty miles west 
of Zanzibar a white man, accompanied 
by thirteen blacks who spoke the Suaheli 
dialect. He described the dress of the 
former and the guns of the latter ac- 
curately, so as to establish the grateful 
fact that Dr. Livingstone was not mur- 
dered.* 

Next to him, Sir Samuel H. Baker 
has won the greatest sympathy by his 
admirable book containing the unpre- 
tending account of his marvelous travels 
and brilliant discoveries, to which the 
presence of his brave wife lent an addi- 
tional charm. Last year he published 
a further volume descriptive of his ex- 
perience during the year which he spent 
among the Arabs on the Abyssinian 
frontier in preparation for his great ex- 
pedition. Though speaking of no new 
discovery, it contains much valuable in- 
formation for the man of science, and an 
abundance of thrilling adventures and 
eloquent descriptions for the general 
reader. 

Another traveler, also accompanied 
by his wife—Dr. Ori, a native of Tuscany 
—brought to his task the rare advantage 


*Since then the great traveler has dispelled all doubt 
by his own letters. 
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of having long been familiar with the 
negro races and a favorite with the na- 
tives of the Soudan, where he resided 
as chief medical officer of the Viceroy 
of Egypt. He explored during seven 
years the regions beyond the White 
Nile, made ample observations and large 
collections, especially of natural history ; 
and his forthcoming work, which is to 
contain the results of many years of 
adventurous life, is expected with impa- 
tience. 

German explorers have of late made 
themselves famous in Africa, but fre- 
quently at the risk of their lives. The 
Baron von der Decken, the natural son 
of a German princess, had equipped a 
steamer, specially built for the navigation 
of the Zambesi, and formed a party at 
his own expense to aid in Dr. Living- 
stone’s researches. Before he could 
reach the scene of his labors, however, 
he fell a victim to the fanaticism and 
covetousness of the Somali of Berderah. 
His companion, Dr. Link, was murdered 
with a spear, and the baron carried from 
his house to the river and there cruelly 
butchered. A faithful follower of his, 
who had accompanied him on the former 
expedition, was sent out to ascertain the 
fact and the nature of his death. This 
man, R. Brenner, though but moderately 
well educated, went out there, boldly 
plunged into the heart of the country, 
rescued many memorials of his unfortu- 
nate master, and sent back with these 
very valuable reports as to the nature 
of the country of the Somali and the 
character of the people. He proposes 
to go up the rivers Osi and Dana, and 
thus to complete the work which the 
baron had hoped to accomplish. 

Another German traveler, Gerard 
Rohlf, returned last year, after an ab- 
sence of six years, which he had spent 
in the interior of Africa. He also had 
originally been sent out to ascertain the 
fate of two other explorers, Vogel and 
Beurman, but, allured by the irresistible 
charm which traveling in Africa seems 
to have for many minds, he went from 
the western shore of Lake Tschad, in 
1866, to the mountain regions of Man- 
dara, and hoped from there to be able to 
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penetrate to the very centre of the equa- 
torial portions of Africa. Fever, how- 
ever, and the want of money, defeated 
his purpose, and he turned his steps 
westward to the coast of Guinea. On 
his way there he touched—still on Vogel’s 
path—Jacoba, the famous city of one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
lying three thousand feet above the sea, 
with its excellent climate and fertile 
lands all around; and from there he 
went across the Gora Mountains to the 
Benne river, where no European had 
been before him. Here he met with 
such a variety of new tribes of negroes 
that he calls the region an ethnographi- 
cal museum. Thence he descended the 
river in a hollow tree, between banks 
clothed with dark woods and filled with 
the roar of brutes and the shouts of 
barbarous negroes, sleeping at night on 
sandbanks in the stream. At Lokoja he 
met unexpectedly an Englishman, Fell, 
who had settled there with several coun- 
trymen, and exchanged for a time the 
wilderness for all the comforts of Eu- 
ropean civilization. Then he ascended 
the Niger as far as Rabba, and finally 
reached Lagos, exhausted by sickness 
and fatigue. After a short visit to Eu- 
rope, he has started once more on his 
travels, devoting his life to the explora- 
tion of the dark continent. 

Two French travelers, Mage and 
‘Quintin, have been more successful in 
their enterprise. They spent three years 
in the regions lying between the Senegal 
and the Niger, and returned last year, 
laden with valuable astronomical obser- 
vations and large collections. The for- 
mer, an officer of the French navy, had 
been specially sent out by the French 
government to obtain, by personal obser- 
vation, a fuller knowledge of the lands 
lying around the Upper Niger, and to 
conclude, if possible, a commercial treaty 
with the natives. Accompanied by Dr. 
Quintin and ten black soldiers, he 
plunged boldly into the unknown regions 
above the last French stations, and for 
two years they were not heard of at St. 
Louis on the Senegal. The whole coun- 
try was in a state of civil war, and the 
native ruler, by whom they had been 
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hospitably received, made this a pretext 
to keep them with him, and even pre- 
vailed upon them to aid him against 
hostile tribes. It was not until Mage 
was taken down by a malignant fever, 
and insisted upon his return, that the 
ambitious sultan released him, bestowing 
upon him the right of occupying the 
town of Bafulabe, three hundred miles 
up the Senegal, as a French station. 
The two travelers speak in the highest 
terms of the richness of the country, 
from which they expect great results for 
French trade as soon as the terrible war 
between Islamism and Paganism shall 
have been ended. In the mean time, 
the French extend their possessions in 
Senegambia in all directions, and have 
obtained, quite recently, the protectorate 
over the whole region surrounding the 
mouths of the Rio Nufiez, the Pongo 
and the Mellakoreh. Of the importance 


of this trade the single fact may be men- | 


tioned, that in one year alone seventy 
vessels left the latter river, laden with a 
native nut which is used for oil. 

Another Frenchman, Desnoux, has 
made the Gold Coast his special field of 
investigation, and sent home much valu- 
able information, especially on the sub- 
ject of practicable roads leading into the 
interior. The gigantic plans by which 
Walker and Du Chaillu both, though 
independently of each other, proposed to 
fill the blanks on the maps of Equatorial 
Africa, have failed, but the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society has resumed the work, 
and proposes an expedition from the 
Gaboon to the sources of the Nile. 

In South-eastern Africa it is a Ger- 
man, Karl Mauch, from Wiirtemberg, 
who has devoted himself now for years 
to the exploration of the Transvaal Re- 
public, the remotest of European settle- 
ments. -His trip, in company with the 
famous elephant-hunter, Hartley, from 
May, 1866, to January, 1867, led him 
over two thousand miles into the inte- 
rior. Two months afterward he started 
on a new expedition, partly to search for 
Dr. Livingstone, and partly to penetrate 
to the very heart of the continent. He 
is now the only well-qualified traveler in 
Southern Africa supported solely by 
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voluntary contributions, which A. Peter- 
mann collects for him in Germany, and 
great results may be expected from his 
investigations. 

Nor has South-western Africa been 
neglected. Greene, well known by 
former journeys, went from the land of 
the Damaras; and passing through num- 
erous tribes who had never before seen » 
Europeans, he made his way with much 
difficulty, in company with a large hunt- 
ing party, to the south of the territory 
of Benguela, where he struck the river 
Cumene. He found the scenery mag- 
nificent, adorned with noble trees and 
diversified by numerous islands, while 
the river itself was of a milky color, swift, 
and overflowing after rains an immense 
tract of land. He was unable to follow 
it to the ocean. 

The state of things on the West 
Coast of Africa is far from encouraging 
for the hopes of philanthropists and the 
friends of religion. Liberia is languish- 
ing ; the model colony of Sierra Leone 
is afflicted with a climate so fatal that 
the whole white population of two hun- 
dred souls died out in less than nine 
years, and only those born there seem to 
be able to endure it; and the much- 
praised civilization of the negroes is. 
mere surface-work. At Badaboo, on 
English territory, the blacks rose and 
threatened to murder all the whites in 
Bathurst; at Sierra Leone the factories 
were plundered; and in the Bay of 
Benin fearful atrocities have been prac- 
tised. Commerce seems to have failed 
to improve the morals of the natives, 
and never have more fearful horrors 
been perpetrated in the Niger delta than 
of late. Bishop Samuel Crowther, a 
black man, had consecrated in 1866 a 
church and established a school at Bon- 
ny; but a few hundred yards from it 
stands a joo-joo temple with a pile of 
hundreds of human skulls. In Old and 
New Calabar all twins are killed, and so 
is every child in whom the upper teeth 
appear first: in some portions of Benin 
every new moon is greeted with the sac- 
rifice of two men. Cannibalism pre- 
vails among most of these negro tribes, 
and has become an institution ; and a 
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British captain had to see at Bonny how 
a party of negroes brought down a num- 
ber of human heads and feasted upon 
them with delight. 

Abyssinia, with its ancient Christian- 
ity and modern barbarism, has been the 
scene of a strange war, in which all the 
appliances of modern ingenuity and war- 
like power were brought to bear against 
the rude valor of a barbarous people un- 
der a desperate monarch. The true cause 
of King Theodore’s hostility was the 
suspicion which he entertained that the 
British government betrayed him into 
the hands of the Mohammedans. The 
only seaport of Abyssinia is Massowah, 
which formerly belonged to the Turkish 
sultan, but was by him ceded, together 
with a long stretch of the coast of the 
Red Sea, to the Viceroy of Egypt, who 
has placed in it a strong garrison. He 
was an enemy of King Theodore, and 
laid, besides, claims to some portions of 
Abyssinia which border upon his Sou- 
dan province of Jaka. The result of 
the expedition, which is accompanied by 
a number of savants, cannot fail to be 
highly interesting, and promises to be 
most useful to civilization and commerce. 

From the same direction a new effort 
is made to reach the great mystery of 
Africa—the true sources of the Nile. 
It is well known that the discoveries of 
Speke and Baker, valuable as they are, 
have, after all, determined only the fact 
that there are two great inland lakes 
from which the main stream of the 
White Nile issues. Everything else is 
still uncertain. A French officer, Le 
Saint, has just started on a new expedi- 
tion, following at first the track of Speke 
and Baker, and proposing then to cross 
the great central table-land of Africa from 
east to west, so as to reach the Atlan- 
tic under the equator, perhaps on the 
Gaboon. 

We must finally mention the great 
benefit which the French government 
bestows upon the most sterile parts of 
the African continent by causing artesian 
wells to be dug at certain distances in 
the province of Algeria. More than one 
hundred and fifty have already given life 
to steppes and deserts south of the Atlas 
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Mountains, and numerous oases have 
been formed where date-palms abound, 
rich crops are harvested and new colonies 
are established. Four divisions of work- 
men are employed in gangs under army 
officers: the work begins in November 
and continues till April; and, though at 
first done at haphazard, is now guided 
by experience so securely that it never 
fails. At times, however, some of the 
wells suddenly cease giving water, the 
effect, it is presumed, of subterranean 
disturbances. 

The adjoining island of Madagascar 
also has been made better known during 
the past year. Captain Rooke has thor- 
oughly examined the remarkable lagoons 
and the whole zone of lowlands near 


-the coast, and the Rev. W. Ellis has 


traveled through the province of An- 
cova, which contains the capital of the 
island. He gives a most interesting 
account of the Ancaratra, a mountain 
thirteen thousand feet high, and never 
yet ascended even by the natives, and 
of the twelve holy cities of Ancova, 
placed under the patronage of the spirits 
of departed monarchs, and found on no 
map, as foreigners are not allowed to 
enter the sacred precincts. 

America has had no scientific expedi- 
tion sent out by any government during 
the past year, though the two great en- 
terprises of connecting the old States of 
the Union by railway with the Pacific, 
and the St. Lawrence by canal with the 
Mississippi, are of truly gigantic pro- 
portions. The former promises com- 
pletion in three, or at most four, years, 
and is destined to produce a radical — 
change in the commerce of the world, as 
the main portion of the trade of Europe 
with Asia will no doubt find its way 
across the Union, and make first New 
York, and then San Francisco, the 
centre of the world’s commerce. The 
whole extent of land between the two 
oceans is now laid out in States and 
Territories, and Russian America has 
been added : the intervening possessions 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company will soon 
be absorbed in like manner. California 
has continued to furnish the precious 
metals in large quantities, but hopes to 
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derive even greater wealth from the ce- 
reals which it begins to export. The 
Mormons of Utah, increasing in num- 
bers and in wealth, find themselves, 
nevertheless, hard pressed by the many 
Gentiles who come to their land, partly 
as settlers and partly on the much-fre- 
quented highway from the East to the 
West which leads through their territory. 
They will probably once more abandon 
their homes, and seek a safer resting- 
place farther West or in some of the 
islands of the Pacific. 

The purchase of Alaska, it is well 
understood, was a political measure 
directed against the efforts made by 
England to give to British North 
America, by its union into one do- 
minion, greater strength of resistance 
against the overwhelming power of the 
republic. Canada makes, on the other 
hand, great exertions to induce immi- 
grants to settle there, and to push colo- 
nists toward the west, along the great 
line which connects British Columbia 
and the gold regions on the Fraser and 
Thompson rivers with the eastern colo- 
nies. Some of these settlements reach 
up to the Rocky Mountains, but do not 
thrive. Indeed, Canada itself loses 
largely by emigration to the United 
States. 

Turning southward, we find that New 
Mexico has been geologically examined 
by Marcou, and found to be useful only 
as a land of passage between the two 
oceans. It is inhabited only along the 
Rio Grande, while at a distance of two 
miles from it all is a desert with only a 
few oases, in which scattered settlers live 
in constant fear of an attack by Co- 
manche, Apache and Navajo Indians. 
A railroad is in contemplation: it will 
have to cross the Sierra de Sandia (near 
Albuquerque), a chain belonging to the 
Rocky Mountain system, and containing, 
among other valuable material, coal and 
gypsum, which latter occurs in large 
crystals, and in laminz so thin that they 
are used instead of window glass. At 
two-thirds of the whole height—which 
amounts in the highest peak to over 
thirteen thousand feet—there is a broad 
belt of forests, with splendid Douglas 
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pines, the first forest seen, after travel- 
ing from the cross-timber of Texas, for 
nine hundred miles across level and 
woodless prairies. Another remarkable 
feature is the abundance of meteoric 
iron, which is so common there that it is 
used by the blacksmiths of the country. 
New Mexico is said to be the land of 
aerolites, which are seen at all seasons, 
as well by day as by night. 

Central America has been much 
studied for the purpose of solving the 
great question how a canal could be 
built to accomplish interoceanic naviga- 
tion; and two works of great import- 
ance have been published on: the sub- 
ject. One is called, 4 Mew Road 
through Central America, and was writ- 
ten by a German, Von Suckau: the 
other has the river Darien for its subject, 
and a Frenchman, Jules Flachat, for its 
author. 

In Brazil alone great and valuable dis- 
coveries have been made. Our own 
Agassiz—if men of his world-wide fame 
and usefulness can be said to belong to 
any one country—supported by the mu- 
nificence of some Bostonians, has thor- 
oughly explored the Amazon, the largest 
river of the world, and almost the only 
great stream that runs from west to east ; 
and the first report of the journey has been 
published during the past year. The 
scientific account of the great savant, in- 
cluding the reports of the four divisions 
which he had sent out in four different 
directions, is eagerly expected. His 
peculiar views of the theory of glaciers 
have been confirmed, natural history has 
been enriched by thousands of new 
species, and the complete results are 
likely to produce an entire revolution in 
many departments of science. 

The great practical question in South 
America is still that of roads of com- 
munication between its different parts. 
The vast Columbian triangle, which ex- 
tends from the Isthmus of Panama to 
the Straits of Magellan, is endowed, be- 
yond all other portions of the globe, with 
an abundance of water-ways. But the 
lofty chain of the Cordilleras, stretching 
out for more than four thousand miles 
close to the Pacific coast, presents an 
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almost insuperable barrier between the 
east and the west, and Ecuador. and 
Peru, Chili and Bolivia can reach the 
eastern world only by the long and dan- 
gerous path around Cape Horn. An- 
other road is fossible by means of the 
Amazon and its gigantic tributaries. 
These, in days of golonial government 
hermetically sealed to foreign ships, have 
since been opened by the more enlight- 
ened policy of independent States. Ven- 
ezuela opened first the Orinoco; then the 
two great branches of the La Plata, the 
Paraguay and the Parana, were made 
free ; and from the first of September, 
1867, the navigation of the Amazon has 
' been open to all flags from its mouth to 
the Peruvian frontier. The importance 
of knowing thoroughly, not only the 
course of this gigantic river, but also 
the nature of the whole basin which it 
fertilizes, cannot be overrated ; and this 
is the great work just achieved by Agas- 
siz. He has ascertained the length of 
its course at seven thousand miles. The 
plain through which it flows expands on 
an average to twelve hundred, and fre- 
quently to as much as eighteen hundred, 
miles ; and yet the whole fall from the 
foot of the Andes to the ocean does 
not exceed two hundred and fifty feet. 
The climate is far more favorable than 
that of the same regions in Africa: the 
nights especially are cool, because the 
river flows eastward against the trade 
winds, and thus cool air blows in from the 
sea—a circumstance which at the same 
time aids the navigation up the river. 

In other directions, also, efforts have 
been made to aid the practical interests 
of commerce. The Madeira river, which 
is for Bolivia of the utmost importance 
as the only channel of communication 
with the Amazon, has one hundred and 
eighty-six leagues of its course free, but 
then follow for half the distance rapids 
and cataracts, which even the daring 
Indians in their light canoes can only 
pass at very high water. In more ad- 
vanced States the rocks would be blasted 
and canals would be dug around the falls, 
but so far navigation is limited to afew 
weeks in the year. A German merchant, 
Kronenboldt, was the first man who ven- 
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tured, in spite of these impediments, to 
carry a considerable cargo down the 
whole length of the Madeira. To the 
great astonishment of the Brazilians, he 
appeared in 1866 at Borba, and then 
sailed from there as far as Manaos on 
the Rio Negro: there he sold his cargo, 
took in an assortment of European 
goods, and returned by the same way to 
Bolivia. 

The Purus river was till recently per- 
haps the least known of those great 
tributaries. Until 1866, all maps merged 
it in the Madre de Dios, traced it through 
parts of Bolivia, and called it Purus of 
Brazil, until it fell into the Amazon. 
Many unsuccessful efforts were made by 
natives and by foreigners to ascertain its 
true nature: success was reserved for 
an Englishman, Chandless, who, at his 
own expense, in an open boat and with a 
crew of Indians, rowed up the Purus 
for nearly two thousand miles, almost to 
its sources, which he found in a densely 
wooded, alluvial region, only about twelve 
hundred feet above the sea; so that the 
Purus does not come from the Cordil- 
leras. He ascertained that there was 
no connection between it and the Madre 
de Dios, and then returned to explore 
the Aquiry, a gigantic tributary. His 
astronomical observations, plans . and 
charts, and his notices of the fauna, and 
especially of some Indian tribes who had 
never yet seen white men, were sent to 
the Geographical Society in London, and 
are ere long to be published. 

Don Juan Tivado, a young Peruvian, 
at the same time sailed for the first time 
from the Rio Napo to Guayaquil in 
Ecuador, and proved the existence of an 
easy communication between the Upper 
Amazon and the latter port—a favorite 
idea with the great Humboldt. He also 
discovered hitherto unknown tribes of 
Indians, and in his journey of fourteen 
months crossed the rivers Postaza and 
Bombonero in their upper course, and 
the Cordilleras. 

We must finally mention the some- 
what surprising energy with which the 
Spanish government equipped in 1862 
an expedition for the scientific explora- 
tion of South America. It consisted of 
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eight naturalists, who explored Southern 
Brazil and then the La Plata, from 
whence some passed over the Pampas 
and across the Cordilleras to Chili, while 
others visited the Falkland Islands and 
went round the Cape to Valparaiso, 
where all united once more for the pur- 
pose of exploring Chili, Bolivia, Peru 
and Ecuador: then they visited Central 
America, Mexico and California, and, on 
the point of returning, received orders 
to sail down the Amazon to the eastern 
coast, on the track of the first explorer, 
Orellana. Four members only were able 
to undertake the new task. They went 
to Guayaquil, examined the glaciers and 
volcanoes of Ecuador, ascended the Chim- 
borazo, and walked on foot several hun- 
dreds of miles through entirely unknown 
regions, till they reached the sources of 
the Napo. They rowed in a boat to the 
place where it is joined by the Caco, 
and here their boat was destroyed. 
They built a raft, and on this they sailed 
down the whole Napo as far as Taba- 
tinga on the Amazon, where they fortu- 
nately fell in with Agassiz. They joined 
his party, and thus ended one of the 
most remarkable journeys ever under- 
taken. 

Australia, the last of the continents, 
bids fair to outstrip her older sisters in 
the ratio of progress. The colonies are 
growing at a rapid rate, especially Vic- 
toria and South Australia, but more par- 
ticularly Queensland, the youngest of 
all, which nevertheless boasts already of 
her nine millions of sheep. West Aus- 
tralia alone lags behind, mainly because 
the home government still uses it as a 
penal colony, and the presence of nearly 
ten thousand criminals is not inviting to 
new settlers. Gold has been discovered 
in Tasmania and elsewhere, so as to 
cause an export of over five millions of 
pounds sterling in a single year: silver 
and lead also seem to abound; and in 
1866 a very fine collection of precious 
stones, found in Australia, formed one 
of the great attractions of the Exhibi- 
tion at Melbourne. The most interest- 
ing feature in the progress of the colo- 
nies is the careful acclimatization of 
European animals: salmon and trout 
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have been naturalized in many rivers ; 
the flora and fauna of the settled regions 
have been entirely changed ; ginger and 
arrowroot are now exported, and the 
cultivation of quinine has been success- 
fully introduced. 

New expeditions for the exploration 
of the interior of Australia continue to 
be made, for as yet large portions of the 
continent are utterly unknown. The sad 
fate of early explorers—and even of 
such experienced travelers as Leich- 
hardt—most of whom have been lost 
without leaving even a trace of their fate 
behind, has not discouraged others. A 
great expedition under McIntyre, who 
had proved his capacity as a companion 
of Howitt, and accompanied by Dr. 
Murray, was set on foot by settlers, with 
the aid of the Geographical Society, to 
ascertain the fate of that great pioneer of 
Australian exploration. Unfortunately, 
the company fell out with each other: 
Dr. Murray returned; McIntyre con- 
tinued the journey, although no rain had 
fallen on the Upper Darling for eighteen 
months; and he also succumbed in 
June, 1866. A Mr. Slowman has. under- 
taken to continue the search until the 
present year, and hopes confidently to 
solve the great mystery. 

New Zealand is proving itself every 
year richer in coal, gold, cattle and valu- 
able water-power—advantages duly ap- 
preciated by an increasing immigration. 
The native Maoris, a race of strange 
superiority in some respects, are treated 
with a cruelty equaled only by that of 
the Spanish conquerors on our conti- 
nent, and great indignation is felt at the 
wrongs committed in the name of civil- 
ization and Christianity. The Chatham 
Islands and the New Hebrides are still 
scenes of cannibalism, to which several 
missionaries have of late again fallen 
victims. The French colony in New 
Caledonia is barely existing: the white 
population does not increase, and the 
fact that the government makes use of 
the island as a penal colony is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to its growth. The 
capital, called Port de France on our 
maps, has resumed the original name, 
Baladea. 
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The beautiful group of the Mariannes, 
belonging to Spain, has of late attracted 
much attention by the fact that some 
of the islands contain very remarkable 
monuments, which have so far baffled all 
efforts to ascertain their nature. So 
much only is certain, that they belong to 
a race long anterior to the natives found 
there by the first discoverers. Upon 
one of them, Tongatabu, an English- 
man named Harvey has found a most 
interesting structure, built of coral, 


which resembles strikingly the well- 
known cromlechs or dolmens of Europe. 
Not far from it lie the Cyclopean tombs 
of the Tuitongas, which excited already 
the wonder of Cook. And yet this is 
but one of the smallest of the many 
secrets which our globe still holds in re- 
serve as a reward for new discoverers, 
who go forth year after year to serve 
their generation and to make known the 
works of the Creator, who has given to 
man this magnificent heirloom. 


IN A MONTH. 


THE PICTURE. 


AURA FAIRLIE, arich and beau- 
tiful young widow, one morning 
seemed tired of everything. 

«What shall I do with myself?” she 
asked of her friend and teacher, Elva 
Roschkin, a Russian girl, whose clever- 
ness, good-breeding, warm heart, and, 
above all, lonely position, deeply inter- 
ested Laura. “This is one of your 
holidays: help me to get rid of my rest- 
lessness. I have tried your patience by 
my wretched performance of the Weber 
Polonaise: allow me to give you some 
pleasure in return. A drive through 
Central Park this warm autumn day will 
help us both, I am sure.” 

The two ladies spent a delightful 
morning. They talked of foreign lands, 
great art-works, and new poems whose 
cleverness mainly consisted in Count 
Cavour’s qualification for a statesman— 


audacity. Both enjoyed keenly the fresh, 


invigorating air of the season, and re- 
gained lost spirits and elasticity of feel- 
ing as the well-appointed establishment 
bowled swiftly along the road. 

So agreeably passed the hours that 
Laura nearly forgot a mid-day engage- 
ment. Suddenly she recalled it, and 
directed her coachman to drive swiftly 
back to the city. 


“I promised Mr. Lautari that you and 
I should meet him at the gallery to-day. 
Bierstadt’s «Storm in the Rocky Moun- 
tains’ arrived last evening, and we were 
to have a private view of the picture ; 
but the hour appointed was mid-day, and 
it is that now.” 

Mr. Lautari was one of the most 
agreeable and peculiar persons in Mrs. 
Fairlie’s circle of friends. He was a 
foreigner, the representative of a wealthy 
commercial house whose branches could 
be found in every quarter of the globe. 
The principals were Russians of fabu- 
lous wealth: they were men who could 
say to gold, «Be thou paper,” and to 
paper, “ Be thou converted to fine gold.” 

Some said that Felix Lautari was not 
a Russian, but a Hungarian; and one 
report whispered that he belonged to that 
strange race of people who dwell in the 
Danubian Principalities—the Tziganes 
—whose origin is mysterious, but sup- 
posed to be from the gypsy stock of 
Europe. However true or untrue this 
last report might be, Mr. Lautari was an 
extremely attractive person and wel- 
comed everywhere in society. 

Mrs. Fairlie had first noticed Lautari 
at the house of a friend of Elva—Ma- 
dame Lilt—where she went to hear con- 
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certed music played by Elva Roschkin, 
the son, Fred Lilt, a young violinist of 
great genius, and other artists of note. 
They had often met in general society, 
it is true, but without attracting each 
other’s attention. 

Soon after meeting her at these musi- 
cal parties, Lautari found himself watch- 
ing for Mrs. Fairlie’s carriage and noting 
the hours of her daily out-door en- 
gagements. Lately he had made oppor- 
tunities for meeting her much more inti- 
mately. Lilt, Elva and Lautari were in 
the habit of practising trios at the latter’s 
handsome apartments, where he had two 
fine concert-grand pianos, and with Ma- 
dame Lilt, Fred’s mother, for chaperone, 
Laura was invited to these private re- 
hearsals. 

To keep up the pleasant visits, Lau- 
tari constantly added to the music other 
agreeable reasons for her coming, such 
as a new picture, a rare bit of art or 
mechanism from Europe, or the presence 
of some distinguished person whom 
Laura might wish to see at a closer view 
than general society afforded. 

When the ladies reached the gallery, 
they were full an hour behind the time 
appointed, but Lautari had waited pa- 
tiently, even given up a valuable busi- 
ness engagement. In love, however— 
for Lautari was in love— 


“Upon such sacrifices the gods themselves throw in- 
cense.”” 


Laura met him with eager apologies 
for her tardiness. 

« «Now stand I on the top of happy 
hours,’” he cried, gayly. “I was afraid 
you would not come at all. It is so 
much more pleasant to see a truly fine 
work of art alone than in a throng of 


people.” 
*** And the swarm of fools 
Crowding together to be counted wise,’ ’’ 


quoted Laura, playfully. 

«You must not sit so near,” said 
Lautari. «We should go to the farthest 
end of the hall. There! that will do 
exactly. Bierstadt’s pictures are great 
symphonies: they require space and 
distance to make the gigantic chords and 
modulations fall into perfect harmony.” 
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«“ They are more like panoramas,” re- 
marked Elva, in a depreciating tone. © 

Elva Roschkin’s hard lot in life had 
made her very positive, and the laborious 
finish she had given to music, added to 
the profession of teaching, which is a 
weary one to all fine executants, in- 
creased her critical powers. The Rus- 
sian girl was hard to please, and, like 
many professional European artists, she 
was unwilling to acknowledge the merits 
of Americans. 

“ You cannot find that fault with this 
picture, Elva,” replied Lautari. «The 
‘Rocky Mountains’ may have lacked an 
effective centre, but then you must re- 
member we never saw it in a hall large 
enough to resolve the accessories into 
modulations. There are no landscape 
painters now in Europe who can surpass 
those in this country.” 

« American artists,” said Elva, sharply, 
“select Nature as a subject because it is 
easier: to paint the image of God in 
new and beautiful forms is too difficult.” 

“There is a better reason than the 
one you so unjustly give,” answered 
Lautari. «In this Western World, Na- 
ture clothes herself in sublime and gigan- 
tic forms. The artists are naturally at- 
tracted to the study of this new and 
sensuous loveliness, which has in it the 
perfection of the old Greek ideal—still- 
ness and immovableness. American 
painters, such as Bierstadt, Church and 
Hamilton, each in his own peculiar way, 
equal the Greek sculptors in presenting 
faithfully to us divine, serene Unity.” 

Lautari carefully pointed out the fine 
harmonic distribution of parts in the 
picture, each making a lovely study by 
itself, their beautiful relation to one an- 
other, and the unison and completeness 
of the whole. 

“What are you going to do with 
yourselves this evening ?” he asked. 

By this time they had left the gallery. 
Lautari helped them into the coach and 
rested his hand on the door. 

«“ We expect to inflict our dullness or 
brightness—whichever it may be—on 
each other,” replied Laura. «This is 
a holiday for Elva, and I have taken 
possession of it.” 
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“If you have no better engagement 
and will trust to me, I can give you at 
my rooms a fine feast.” 

«At what hour shall we come?” 

«When you please.” 

« Say half-past eight this evening ?” 

Not later, remember.” 

- «Ah, Mr. Lautari, that is the first 
teproach you have made for my forget- 
fulness of the engagement to-day. I 
thought you had forgiven me.” 

«I have never condemned you, dear 
madam. ‘ 

‘Tl faut étre 
Venus pour censurer Psyché !’”” 

He bowed gayly and gallantly to the 
ladies, the carriage rolled off, and Felix 
Lautari felt suddenly dropped into a 
lower and duller world. 


THE SUPPER. 


At the hour fixed Mrs. Fairlie and 
Elva arrived at the private door of the 
building in which were Mr. Lautari’s 
bachelor apartments. They found their 
host waiting at the door to receive 
them. 

“ True to your gracious promise !” he 
said, merrily. «You see, I believed you. 

_ Athousand thanks! I feel as the noble 

Castilian did when his king and master 
visited him—he wished to bind the house 
around with a golden chain. How late 
dare you tell your coachman to come ?” 
he added in a lower tone to Laura. «I 
wish to detain you longer than usual.” 

“At any time I please,” replied Mrs. 
Fairlie, a little loftily. 

«And, Elva, what hour do you expect 
Cinderella’s fate ?” 

“Miss Roschkin returns home with 
me to-night.” 

“Very well; may I give the man 
what orders I please ?” 

“Yes: I am willing to trust to your 
discretion, Mr. Lautari.” 

«I have never transgressed, have I ?” 

“ Never, and I have no fear of your 
doing so.” 

« That is delightful. Such confidence 
is an inspiration. But you show no 
curiosity about my feast of this evening,” 
he added as he attended the ladies up 
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the stairs. “I promised you unusual 
attractions, remember.” 

“We need nothing more than your 
agreeable self, Lautari,” said Elva, play- 
fully, 
“Thanks! but I have something 
much more reliable, fair flatterer.” 

A maid-servant opened the door of an 
ante-room appropriated to the ladies’ toi- 
lette use, but Lautari barred their en- 
trance an instant: 

«Have I overrated when I say that 
you are to meet Madame Jasna and 
Zaltah ?” 

Both Laura and Elva uttered exclama- 
tions of delight and surprise. Mrs. 
Fairlie’s frank expression of her pleas- 
ure, however, lifted Lautari to a height 
as delicious as it was unstable. She 
placed her beautiful hand in his, and said, 
with fascinating earnestness : 

“You are the kindest and cleverest 
of men! I have wished again and 
again to see this great brother and sister 
in private. One needs a near view of 
such persons in order to properly under- 
stand them from a distance.” 

Lautari’s eyes rested tenderly on the 
lovely hand and wrist for one moment. 
The ivory hue of the skin had a soft, 
voluptuous light thrown over it by the 
haze of rich lace and the glitter and 
sparkle of gold and diamond ornaments. 
Had the man loved her less, he would 
have raised the tapering fingers to his 
lips, but deep feeling is timid; yet Fred 
Lilt a few moments after kissed both 
fair hands frankly, and meant nothing, 
although Laura’s heart thrilled with 
happiness and the kiss tingled on her fin- 
ger-tips. Elva Roschkin looked sharply 
at the three, and said to herself, with a 
little tug of despair : 

“Sakinka! Why is it that Fate makes 
us play at such cross purposes ?” 

But the young Russian girl was 
equally short-sighted when gay, coura- 
geous Fred Lilt stood dumb, wishing to 
serve her with every instant of his life, 
and was unable to tell her his feelings ; 
while Lautari’s little unmeaning but 
gallant courtesies to her, which were 
mere bubblings over of the great happi- 
ness Laura’s presence in his own home 
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cost him, made Elva’s strong heart as 
weak as a child’s. 

Mrs. Fairlie and her friend found 
Lautari’s guests collected around a superb 
India vase, one of the most costly and 
curious ornaments of the drawing-room. 
The size, exquisite fineness, transparency 
and brilliant colors were each commented 
upon. 

“Of all your possessions, Lautari,” 
said Fred Lilt, «1 admire this the most. 
These bronzes, pictures, and even the 
fine marbles, never awaken a desire in 
me, but this vase, I admit, makes me 
covetous.” 

« Extremely beautiful!” said Zaltah, 
folding his hands behind him, and walk- 
ing to some distance, as if afraid to ap- 
proach so frail a thing. «But I think, 
if it belonged to me, I should give it the 
fate of the vasa calata Plutarch (is it 
not ?) speaks of—break it purposely, lest 
some untoward accident or mischance 
should do so, and thus put me in a pas- 
sion or make me unhappy. There are 
enough mortals in the world to vex us: 
why, my friend, do you put it in the 
power of an inanimate object to make 
you wretched? See, too, how you have 
placed the vase !—just in front of this 
bay window and on that china pedestal, 
from which it may be knocked off so 
easily. Indeed, the perilous position 
makes me miserable.” 

“Why, Zaltah !” cried Madame Jasna, 
“it is put in front of the bay to show, 
the transparency, which daylight must 
bring out finely.” 

“ My friends have been dining with 
me, Mrs. Fairlie,” said Lautari. « Will 
you join us at dessert, which is served 
in the library? Allow me to take 
you.” 

They entered the library, and found 
every delightful thing ready to tempt 
them, with wines of the finest vintages 
and most reverend age, their homelier 
sisters, tea and coffee, and Zaltah’s favor- 
ite drink, ale, which he called «wine of 
Ceres.” Flowers were upon the table 
and around the room. In an alcove, 


whose open windows looked out upon a 
small garden, and through which the 
moonlight streamed, there stood on a 
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roseo-antico pedestal an Oriental marble 
vase, that seemed as if carved out of a 
huge agate: in it were white lilies, and 
over them sparkled the spray of a little 
fountain. 

The table and alcove were as beauti- 
ful as a poet’s imaginings, and those im- 
pulsive children of art, Zaltah and Ma- 
dame Jasna, showed their enjoyment 
of the lovely things with bewitching 
naiveté. 

“She is very handsome,” whispered 
Madame Jasna to her brother and Lau- 
tari, as she noticed them regarding Mrs. 
Fairlie attentively. Laura was bending 
with grace and tenderness over Madame 
Lilt, to whom she was talking with the 
affectionate reverence a woman shows to 
the mother of the man she loves. 

Beautiful !” exclaimed Zaltah. «I]ma, 
she inspires me. Now I understand why 
the ancients put fine gold on their ivory 
statues. See what a glorious and un- 
earthly light those golden ornaments 
cast over that delicious ivory-hued skin : 
then the soft lace and regal purple of the 
satin robe make divine-shadows about 
her.” 

“It is the beauty of a goddess,” said 
Madame Jasna: “no woman need feel 
jealous of her.” 

«Why ?” asked Lautari, eagerly. 

“Why?” repeated Madame Jasna, 
giving him a shrewd look. «Because 
goddesses never love mortals.” 

«Except Diana, Ilma,” said Zaltah, 
laughing.” 

« Ah, that was a mere passing fancy 
of the huntress.” 

Lautari made no further remark : his 
heart winced under the badinage that 
seemed to hold thrée-fourths truth ; but 
patience, which is the better half of every 
good thing, whispered, « Wait and win.” 

They partook of the feast leisurely, 
and did not remain all the time at the 
table, but wandered, as will or fancy 
directed, from the library to the adjoin- 
ing drawing-room, to admire the finished 
details of a Meissonniére picture; the 
brilliant coloring of a Jerome; a Bier- 
stadt secret stolen from Nature; some 
marvelous piece of porcelain worth a 
prince’s ranson; or an antique bronze 
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which held in its form the period of a 
historic story and the vitality of an art- 
epoch: then, from time to time, they re- 
turned to the luxurious table to peck 
like beautiful birds. 

Elva and Fred tried over a new com- 
position of his while the rest were en- 
gaged in conversation. 
often interrupted by the music, however, 
for Elva was a fine executant. Madame 
Jasna said, “Miss Roschkin’s finger- 
ends bring out what poets describe in 
words.” 

The young girl gave an expression to 
Fred Lilt’s compositions that was pecu- 
liar and displayed their finest points. 
This arose partly because she played 
them for Laura’s ears: then, though she 
and Fred had been born thousands of 
miles apart, they were exactly alike in 
mind and character. 

Fred felt the affinity and thought it 
was love: moreover, the clever rendering 
of his music gratified the young man’s 
artist-vanity ; and thus it happened that 
he offered a heart where he should have 
only brought friendship. At times pauses 
in the music allowed detached bits of the 
conversation to be heard. During one 
of these, Zaltah said, in reply to a re- 
mark of Lautari: 

“An artist is one who makes his 
ideas into images.” 

“Bah!” interrupted Madame Jasna. 
“You are talking as profoundly as a 
book, Zaltah, and that is unpardonable in 
this presence.” 

“Or like a remarkable man,” said 
Lautari, laughing, and he exchanged a 
merry look with Laura. «Varnhagen 
d’Ense said that very thing.” 

«“ Who is Varnhagen d’Ense ?” asked 
Madame Jasna, innocently. 

“The husband of a woman whom all 
men loved,” answered Lautari, rever- 
ently, and he still looked at Laura. 

« Then she loved no man,” responded 
Madame Jasna, stoutly. 

“ Professor Lilt,” said Zaltah, striding 
off abruptly into the drawing-room, with 
a wine-glass in his hand, “my friend, 
Blaze de Bury, thinks that music occu- 
pies, in modern art, the place statuary 
did in ancient.” 
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« Sculpture is more imitative than mu- 
sic,” replied Lilt. 

«“ Ah, you have the modern notion,” 
cried Madame Jasna, who, with Laura, 
Madame Lilt and Lautari, had followed 
the eccentric Jasna. “You, a clever 
musician too! Fie! I would not have 
believed it. Such opinions are making 
sculpture nothing but fine stone-cutting.” 

“You misunderstand me,” replied 
Lilt. «I do not mean that sculpture is 
a literal copy of nature, as some modern 
sculptors seem to think; but it is cer- 
tainly more imitative than music. Help 
me, Lautari, for you and I agree on 
this.” 

“Yes,” said Zaltah, without regarding 
the young musician’s appeal to his friend, 
“I understand you. Painting is the lit- 
eral art: it tells a story, represents an 
object directly. Sculpture should do the 
same, but indirectly: it is more imita- 
tive than music, but not so much so as 
painting, and stands midway between 
the two.” 

Lilt’s eyes were still on Lautari, for 
he was not satisfied with Zaltah’s rather 
vague explanation. Lautari smiled and 
said: 

“I do not think it right to use the 
word émitation in an esthetic sense for 
any art, except with a superficial mean- 
ing. All arts, in their externals, have 
strong affinities with the externals of 
Nature, and we are apt to call these im- 
itations. But no work of art is a true 
one unless it has beneath this external 
resemblance an original meaning, which 
must be expressed at the foundation.” 

Madame Jasna yawned naively, and 
interrupted Lautari just as he was about 
to explain more clearly his meaning. 

«I will tell you,” she said, impatiently, 
“what hurts all art in these days: it is 
your horrible philosophy and your meta- 
physical speculations, as you call them. - 
History, too, is bad. When we have 
the ghost in us, we show it better if we 
let it act its own way, and are ignorant 
of how others do the art-work. I re- 
member when I first sang Zerlina. 
Mon Dieu! it is now six years ago! 
(Brother Zaltah, we are growing old.) I 
acted and sang it without expecting to 
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do anything great, and to this day I can 
see nothing but the simplest nature in 
all my art-work. Yet, lo! that night 
and ever since all the world have cried 
out metaphysical bravas. Why, I have 
read long, dull and very learned articles, 
written to prove that I did this, that and 
the other thing artistically, and was con- 
sequently a great woman. I am sure if 
I had started out with all the fine reasons 
my admirers give me, I should never 
have succeeded.” 

The whole company laughed at this 
droll frankness of speech, and Zaltah 
looked with admiring love at his brilliant 
but singular sister. During the lull that 
followed, Elva’s hands rambled over the 
piano: presently a strange musical pas- 
sage came out sotto voce. Lautari, with 
whom she exchanged glances, smiled, 
took a seat at the other piano, and 
played with her. The piece was beau- 
tiful, and had some peculiar and original 
passages. No one recognized it but Lilt. 

«I should say the music was some- 
thing by Hummel,” remarked Madame 
Jasna, after they had played it over 
twice, to the infinite delight of all; 
“only the management is more modern. 
The accent is stronger, but the rhythm 
feebler, than in Hummel. It also has 
more harmonic combinations. What is 
it, compatriote?” for the great prima 
donna was also a Russian. 

«You are almost right,” answered 
Elva: «it is a gypsy maiden transferred 
to royal palaces and kingly favor—a 
wild Bohemian strain dressed in Hum- 
mel court costume. Chopin, you know, 
loved Hummel’s music.” 

«Is it by Chopin?” asked Zaltah. «I 
never heard it before. What opus ?” 

«A rondo belonging to his posthu- 
mous works,” replied Lautari, handing 
Zaltah his copy. “I know nothing of 
its history. Elva came across the music 
by chance lately, and we have been quite 
fascinated with it.” 

« One winter, when I was in Paris, a 
few years before Chopin died,” said Zal- 
tah, after looking over the rondo, « I en- 
joyed remarkable advantages for hearing 
Chopin’s works. Lautari, you remember 
R. ? He was at the head of the 
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post-office under the Bourbons. We 
both know what an indefatigable man of 
business he was. When the Bourbons 
fell our friend passed into private life. 
About this time R became ac- 
quainted with Chopin, and devoted him- 
self to the composer and his music with 
the same earnestness he had showed in 
his business. R was an intelligent, 
well-educated man, and a thorough mu- 
sician, but he had no personality. Thus 
he was able to put himself on one side, 
as it were, and give complete develop- 
ment to the thoughts of another. He 
became thoroughly imbued with Chopin’s 
genius. The great Polish artist had little 
physical strength: my friend supplied 
him with physigue. As I was extremely 
intimate with R——, I saw Chopin 
almost daily, for they were inseparable. 
Madame Sand says in her autobiography 
that Chopin was a difficult and fastidious 
worker. This was true. Therefore a 
friend possessing R———’s qualities was 
especially valuable to him. Chopin used 
R. as he would an instrument, and 
so clever and quick was my friend that 
he could take manuscripts which were 
like a chaos, blotted over with the 
crowding wealth of the composer’s mu- 
sical thoughts, seize on the best ideas, 
weave together those that belonged to 
each other, and, in short, bring order out 
of confusion.” 

«“ Chopin had a curious organization,” 
remarked Fred Lilt. «Composition, 
which is the relief of most artists, was 
a torture to him.” 

« His mind was too full,” said Madame 
Jasna. “I knew him also. He was 
metaphysical, and troubled himself about 
everything. Chopin always reminded 
me of a greedy bee: he was clogged 
with his own honey—it stifled him.” 

A musical ringing was heard in the 
library, and Lautari invited his guests to 
return to the table. They found the 
dessert removed, and in its place were 
melons and autumn fruits of various 
kinds, in silver dishes of graceful form, 
whose surfaces were covered with the 
dewy frosting caused by the ice that lay 
in glittering bits around them. © 

« Lautari,” said Zaltah, after enjoying 
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a luscious bit of fruit, “whoever se- 
- lected your melons had more than human 
help.” 

“Ah,” replied Lautari, laughing, “you 
are thinking of that witty Italian, who 
said there were three things in a man’s 
life where human wisdom gave little 
help—taking a wife, buying a horse and 
choosing a melon. In each case he 
should draw his cap over his eyes and 
commend his soul to God.” 

«IT hear, Mrs. Fairlie,” said Zaltah, 
turning good-humoredly to Laura, who 
was seated beside him, “that you take 
exceptions to the character of Hamlet.” 

“Ah, Mr. Lautari has been betraying 
me! That is hardly fair. My excep- 
tions are presumptions undoubtedly, and 
of little matter to any one.” 

“Not so; every one has a right to 
express his or her honest opinions. Pray 
tell me yours.” 

«Since you are so positive, I will. I 
object to the very evident contradictions 
in the character of the young Danish 
prince. He was a rude, unmannerly 
son, a discourteous and ungallant lover, 
and a petulant, fretful fellow. You see 
I am hopeless in my dullness. Buta 
couplet I will quote describes me ex- 
actly : 

‘ From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens, 

And fools on fools still ask what Hamelet means.’” 

«You have not seen Humi/et on the 
stage often ?” asked Zaltah. 

“Not more than two or three times 
in my life.” 

«I thought so. That is why these 
apparent contradictions impress you so 
forcibly. A play written for the stage, 
as Hamlet most certainly was, must be 
studied from that point of view, and not 
from your library. An acting play is 
not a poem or fiction, whose whole story 
can be read in the words. Madame 
Jasna and I have been to see your great 
American actor, Mr. Booth, in this play 


of Hamlet, and we like him very 


much.” 

«Mr. Booth’s reading,” said Laura, 
«seems to me to want distinctness. I 
lost a great many passages through his 
hurry; and then, again, from the low 
tone of voice he uses when beginning 
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the soliloquies. In the famous one pre- 
ceding the Ophelia scene—‘To be or 
not to be’—I hardly heard the first four 
lines.” 

«TI have been told,” remarked Lautari, 
“that when his father, the elder Booth, 
recited that passage, he made a Jose in 
front of the audience, folded one arm, 
rested the elbow of the other on it, and 
placed the index finger on his cheek. 
Macready, I believe, seated himself in 
the front of the stage, and repeated the 
soliloquy in a stately measured tone, as 
a gentleman might read it in his library. 
Booth’s Hamlet is natural, tender and 
intellectual: his freedom from conven- 
tionalities gives his rendering of the part 
an attractive freshness; but I should 
like him to make Hamlet a little more 
Stately and royal.” 

«Mrs. Fairlie,” said Zaltah, «Mr. 
Booth’s reading has in it the peculiarity 
my sister noticed in the Chopin Rondo: 
it is full of accent, but feeble in rhythm. 
His voice, too, is deficient in that strange, 
subtle quality of sound musicians call 
timbre; but even with these drawbacks 
his Hamlet has a magnetic power that 
is enthralling. Mr. Booth has studied 
the play thoroughly: he has taken this 
complex, and therefore most human, of 
all intellectual creations, and with a 
Saladin scimetar of genius cloven it to 
the centre—then worked from the heart 
outward. The language is a secondary 
consideration: indeed this great actor 
appears indifferent to the correct rhythm 
and precise utterance of each passion- 
ate passage, and speaks them as half- 
uttered cries from the tortured heart and 
brain of the wayward young man, whose 
weakness possesses more fascination 
than the strength of others.” 

«Zaltah, Zaltah,” exclaimed Madame 
Jasna, “you are doing Hamlet injustice: 
he was not weak—simply irresolute, as 
all good persons are in great straits.” . 

«I am sorry to see,” continued Zaltah, 
“that Mr. Booth leaves out the soliloquy 
in Act iv., scene 4—the one occurring 
after his dismissal of those subaltern 
souls, Rosencrantz and Guildenstiern. 
This passage is as much needed as any 
other for the unfolding of Hamlet’s cha- 
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racter to the audience. It tells the very 
causes of his indecision. Indeed, to my 
mind, it contains the key of the mystery 
—the 

* Craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event— 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward.’ ”” 


“Gervinus thought Hamlet meant 
Germany,” remarked Lilt. 

«Hamlet meant women,” said Ma- 
dame Jasna, sadly. 

“Yes,” responded Laura, «he shows 
a true feminine unwillingness to resent 
a wrong until there is double and treble 
proof. Hamlet springs quickly enough 
to action when the poisoning of his mo- 
ther gives him visible provocation. The 
Ghost was too vague and questionable.” 

“The spirit that I have seen 
May be thedevil? . 5 
I'll have grounds 
More relative than this,’ 
repeated Zaltah. 

«Do you believe, with Gervinus, that 
the Ghost was a mere creation of Ham- 
let’s imagination ?” asked Fred Lilt. 

“ Decidedly not,” replied Zaltah, em- 
phatically. «It was an honest ghost.’ 
That doubt is set at rest in the opening 
of the play. There are others, you re- 
member, whose fancies are uninfluenced, 
to whom the phantom is also presented.” 

“ The Ghost in Hamlet was undoubt- 
edly cooked by human apprehension,” 
said Lautari, “just as the Commander in 
Don Giovanni arose from the stings of 
human conscience.” 

«“ Yes, but both were meant to be act- 
ual, honest ghosts,” reiterated Zaltah, 
firmly ; “for Leporello and the affrighted 
servants also see the Commander; and 
the young Danish noblemen first en- 
counter King Hamlet’s spirit. We may 
deny the fact of another existence lying 
close to our own, but there are few of 
us whose spirits, at times of great emo- 
tion and trial, are ignorant of how near 
at hand it is.” 

“Ough! Zaltah, you make me feel 
chilly,” exclaimed Madame Jasna. «My 
friend, if the veiled world discloses itself 
to you, do not show it to me. I should 
not be at all surprised to see you asking 
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a ghostly Commander to take that empty 
chair opposite.” 

Zaltah smiled sadly and said, looking 
at Lautari: «Felix, in the land we come 
from, when an empty chair presents 
itself at the festival board, the guests 
say it is for the host’s best friend. Which 
one of us do you hold dearest? I am 
your oldest associate ?” 

Lautari’s blood chilled as he thought 
of the woman whose existence was 
dearer to him than life, but, with his cus- 
tomary self-control, replied gayly : 

“The dead omens of old lands hold 
no sway in this fresh young quarter of 
the globe, Zaltah.” 

“The empty chair,” said Madame 
Lilt, cheerfully, «does not betoken death 
in this instance, but the absence of one 
who is very dear to each of us. Mrs. 
Fairlie leaves town to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” exclaimed Lautari. 
“ Not for any length of time, I hope ” 

«For a month, probably. 

«You must return in a month,” said 
Madame Jasna. “The first week in 
November, Zaltah is to act three nights 
in this city, and I begin an engagement 
the eighth. Lautari, ask this present 
company to dinner during that time, in 
order to give us inspiration.” 

«“ And Mrs. Fairlie will ensure success 
by assisting on the nights of our ap- 
pearance ?” asked Zaltah, gallantly. 

«1 shall consider it too great a privi- 
lege to miss doing so,” answered Laura, 
with a bewitching smile; and she ex- 
tended her hand to Zaltah as a farewell 
assurance. When the actor lifted it to 
his lips, and the long, tawny moustache 
swept over the delicate skin, a savage 
thrill passed through Lautari: he felt as 
if he had rather see both dead than to 
know they loved one another. 

The gay party broke up, each one re- 
peating, as a refrain of a pleasant song, 
«“ Good-bye for a month.” 

« Remember,” said Lautari, «I hold 
you each engaged to meet me in this 
room on the 1st of November.” 

«“ Oh, no!” shrieked Madame Jasna— 
“not All Saints’ Day!” 

« The 2d, then.” 

“All Souls’ Day!” said Zaltah, sol- 
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emnly: «that is still more ominous, 
Felix.” 

«“ Bah! my friend,” answered Lautari, 
a little vexed. «Let it be the 3d.” 

Short-sighted mortals! They never 
met again. Laura was detained much 
longer than a month, and «Circum- 
stance, that unspiritual god,” made her 
old and pleasant home so unattractive to 
her that she never returned to it, but 
joined a party of friends who were 
going to Europe, and resided in South- 
ern Italy the rest of her long and pros- 
perous life. 

One sad event darkened Laura’s 
memory of that pleasant night. At sun- 
set on the 1st of November, which Lau- 
tari had originally appointed for their re- 
union, he was riding slowly on horseback 
in a lonely by-road near the environs of 
the city. He thought of Laura and the 
dinner- party at which he hoped to meet 
her. As he recollected Zaltah’s admira- 
tion for the beautiful woman, Felix Lau- 
tari resolved that he must lose no more 
time in wooing, but put his fate 

To the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 

A turn of the road showed a train of 
cars dashing swiftly by a little distance 
off. Both horse and rider were unpre- 
pared for the sudden shriek of the en- 
gine and the fiery, sparkling smoke that 
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swept over the dusky sky. Lautari was 
thrown, and taken up some hours after, in- 
sensible. The unfortunate man lingered 
two days. On the night of the 3d of 
November, the evening appointed for the 
gay dinner, Felix Lautari’s manly soul 
floated out of this life and received the 
revelation of the Great Secret! 

Soon after this solemn event, Elva 
Roschkin married Fred Lilt. The girl 
was too practical to indulge in sorrow, 
and the keen pain inflicted by Lautari’s 
death made her value Fred’s love and 
sympathy. 

Fred Lilt knew how deeply his wife 
had loved their friend, but was willing to 
accept her widowed heart, and they were 
very happy together. This marriage, 
however, separated Elva from Laura 
Fairlie, and the two women became, not . 
strangers, but only distant and pleasant 
memories to each other. 

Zaltah and Madame Jasna? Ah, such 
as they never die. Memory bestows on 
their names an immortality that is as 
fascinating and poetical as deathless. 
The details of their lives are not of so 
much import as those of ordinary mor- 
tals: the period of their existence of 
most worth are short seasons of gay 
social enjoyments, and that 

“Crowded hour of glorious life 
When they give form and shape to a poet’s vision.” 
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Ov’ visit to Coburg came about in 
this way: M began to sigh 
over her work one pleasant autumn 
morning as we sat together in her pretty 
English sitting-room, overlooking the 
tranquil waters of the Upper Thames. 
“Oh, if this weather would only 
last!” she murmured. “Was there ever 


such a miserable, shifting climate as 
ours? We have no sooner got a little 
fair weather, and begun to bask in the 
sunshine, than it is gone, and we are 


drenched in rain and sleet and fogs. Just 
look at our island, bearing the brunt of 
the Atlantic, smothered by sea-fogs, buf- 
feted by every wind of heaven. (Who 
ever told them the east wind comes from 
heaven, I wonder?) I verily believe 
that the reason of our planting so many 
colonies is simply our disgust with our 
climate.” 

«I am sure,” replied I, soothingly, 
«such weather as this is lovely.” 

“Yes, but in a few days where shall 
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we be in the midst of the fogs and rain? 
And you may prepare yourself for the 
unspeakable dreariness of our English 
autumn.” 

I could not help laughing at her lugu- 
brious tone: “I am not going to pre- 
pare myself for any dreariness at all; and 
you—you discontented Briton !—how can 
you revile your climate in this way? 
Think of the exquisite beauty of your 
May and June! I, even I, fresh from our 
cloudless American skies, declare the 
English June to be the softest, fairest, 
most flowery work of Nature that the 
sun shines on.” 

« Yes,” said M——, still in a tone of 
gloomy indignation, “and see how we 
spend it usually—in balls, and stifling 
soirées, and heavy dinners, and stupid 
kettle-drums ; and then, as soon as the 
weather becomes uncertain, cold and 
dreary, we disperse to the country and 
the sea-side and the moors. What folly 
this is !” 

“Would it not be charming,” I said, 
after a pause, “to have June all the year 
round, or, like the swallows, follow the 
weather and spend a life of summer ?” 

“ Delightful!” said M . “Blot No- 
vember out of the calendar, and live true 
halcyon days! And what is easier,” 
she cried, with sudden enthusiasm, « for 
you, who have a month to spare before 
you rejoin your traveling companions, 
and for me, who have leisure and no 
greater pleasure than to be with you, to 
go off somewhere together ?” 

Our needlework was thrown aside, 
and in five minutes the table was strewn 
with railway guides and maps, and 
M was running her pencil over the 


_ different routes, and repeating names 


that thrilled my imagination by their very 
sound. 


“We must not go too far, and make 
along, fatiguing journey. You will have 
enough scouring to and fro after a while, 
when you join the ——-s,” she said, 
nodding her head ominously across the 
table. “Why are your people such wan- 
dering Arabs, I wonder? No; we 
must settle down somewhere. You 
must see the life, the quiet, quaint life, 
the picturesque, ceremonious hum-drum 
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of an out-of-the-way Continental town. 
Rouen? No, not Rouen: you will be 
certain to go there with the ———s, to 
see the Notre Dame and the tomb of 
William the Conqueror. Chartres? No, 
you must not see that flower, that crown, 
that queen of Gothic cathedrals first, or 
you will be disappointed with all others 
afterward. Cologne? ‘Resident English 
chaplain and physician?” Impossible to 
go there to hear all the shopkeepers 
speaking broken English. Coburg? 
What do you say to Coburg?” 

“Coburg!” I repeated. “Oh, yes, 
Coburg is—is—is celebrated for the 
manufacture of yellow dyes, I believe.” 

M opened her eyes and gazed at 
me reproachfully. “Dyes!” she re- 
peated. «Oh, H ! Coburg is where 
Prince Albert was born—our good 
Prince Albert.” 

I had forgotten this, and M—— then 
and there made me sit down and read 
the “Queen’s Book,” that touching 
memorial of the fidelity of a loving wo- 
man’s heart, which stirred even my re- 
publican bosom, and warmed in me a 
desire to see the spot where the good 
prince was born and passed his youth. 
M had friends in Coburg, and so 
the additional charm of a welcome 
awaited us in that quiet little capital, and 
in good part decided our making it the 
place of our month’s abode. 

“The seven weeks’ war” of 1866 was 
only just subsiding. Venice had been 
ceded and the German Bund dispersed ; 
but still to many people the map of Ger- 
many suggested nothing but beleaguered 
cities and desolated wastes of country. 
The smoke of bombardment and clash 
of arms seemed still upon the air, and 
many of our friends tried to dissuade us 
from our scheme by picturing innumer- 
able frightful improbabilities in the way 
of further international entanglements, 
that would cause Heaven knows how 
many dangers to two unattended ladies 
traveling in a strange country; but 
M——, who knows every nook and 
corner of the German States, and whose 
cosmopolitan instincts make her friends 
wherever she goes, smiled in her usual 
suave and immovable manner, and re- 
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plied by general remarks on the political 
condition of Europe. 

So two or three days later we took 
the evening express from London to 
Dover, passed the usual eight hours of 
durance on board the packet, and the 
next morning steamed into the harbor 
of Ostend. How pretty and pictur- 
esque the gabled houses of the little 
town looked in the early morning light! 
The charm of freshness and novelty lay 
over everything. The rattle of sabots, 
the excitement of another tongue, the 
foreign look and smell of everything, 
gave one the idea of coming into a more 
picturesque, poetical life. 

Passing through Belgium all day, we 
_ were surprised at the sense of security 
reigning everywhere. No fear of France 
or Prussia seemed to disturb the “brave 
but stolid Belgi.” Plenty of horses and 

ants were at work in the highly- 
cultivated fields. We stayed a few days 
at Ghent, and visited the famous Be- 
guinage—a village of nuns. The streets 
of the town were as quiet and grass- 
grown as ever, and the sisters were 
teaching their monster schools of thou- 
sands of orphans, and making their lace, 
in as much peace and security as, I pre- 
sume, did their predecessors eleven hun- 
dred years ago, when their order was 
founded by the sister of Charlemagne. 

Not till we reached Cologne did we 
hear a whisper of the war or its effects : 
here our landlord complained of the few 
English or Americans he had had at his 
hotel during the summer. At Frank- 
fort, however, the war had left its marks. 
We did not see the very beautiful white- 
and-gold Austrian uniforms so often 
spoken of, and the bright blue-and-silver 
colors of the Bavarian regiments that 
used formerly to be quartered in the 
then Frei Stadt of Frankfort. Frankfort 
had now become Prussian, and all the 
military we saw in the streets wore the 
sombre Prussian-blue uniforms ; and it 
struck us, spite their dapper equipments 
and their general trim and dauntless air, 
that these “conquering heroes” were 
shunned by the people passing along the 
streets. A knot of officers dined at our 
table d’héte, but no one took seats near 
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them: in the Bier-garten of the suburbs 
we saw no hobnobbing between burgher 
and soldier, and of a surety sweethearts 
had quite gone out of fashion: girls 
looked solemn, not to say supercilious, 
if a couple of soldiers passed by. M. 
declared that in the old days, when 
Austrians and Bavarians divided with 
the Frankforters themselves the honor 
of protecting the city, all officers and 
soldiers were made much of, and most 
hospitably entertained by the inhabitants. 
All was changed now. We drove past 
the « Deutsches Haus,” and noticed the 
deserted appearance of this once Bava- 
rian barrack. Our driver, detecting in 
M ’s voice a sympathetic tone, 
turned briskly and said, “ Dass ist un- 
sere Kreuz, meine Damen.—Merry fel- 
lows were the Bavarians ; and now they 
are gone and a heavy cross it is to us, 
my ladies.” 

From Frankfort we whirled on past 
Aschaffenburg, with its paper-mills, and 
Wiirzburg, with its ugly, empty residenz 
and nearly empty Catholic university ; 
here and there a pretty railway station, 
wreathed with Virginian creeper, re- 
minding me in their glow of graceful 
beauty of our own woods in October ; 
then a bit of hilly country with bushes 
of golden-colored gorse peeping out 
among the gray rocks; and at last the 
Stately, flat-banked Main. Noah’s ark 
might just have been emptied of its 
feathered tribe, such flocks of plovers 
and ducks and geese as fed and flew 
over its broad, flat shores: beyond, 
sheep browsed in narrow’ pasture-fields, 
watched by shepherds with their crooks ; 
and herds of long-legged swine, too, 
with their swineherds, and cows with 
tinkling bells; and, as it was Sunday, 
groups of peasants in gay costumes. 

While still in the midst of this vast 
pastoral scene, with a sudden swing and 
jingle of the train round the bend of the 
hill, we came upon Schweinfiirt, a quaint 
walled town, with two fine old bridges 
spanning the Main, and lying screened 
in the bosom of the Rhine-like hills. 
While we ate bunches of delicious 
grapes, brought to the carriage windows 
and sold for a few pence, M told 
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me of the learned and beautiful Olympia 
Morata, who, one winter’s night, when 
all this sunny, fruit-hung land was bleak 
and snow-covered, fled in her night-dress 
before Tilly’s soldiers, and how she 
never recovered from the effects of that 
night’s terror and exposure, dying at 
Heidelberg some two years afterward. 
Next in our route came imperial Bam- 
berg on its three hills, the central one 
crowned by a medieval cathedral, where 
the relics of the half-mythical queen 
Cunigunda are enshrined: another ter- 
raced by the Schloss or Residenz, as it 
is called, now occupied by the ex-king 
and queen of Greece, who hold a small 
court here. On entering the town we 
found the streets gay with wreaths and 
flowers and the Bavarian flags fluttering 
from every window. At the railroad 
station we heard of the progress which 
the young king of Bavaria was making 
through his dominions. At Bamberg he 
had been spending the last few days 
with his uncle Otho, who to-night was 
giving a grand ball in the boy-king’s 
honor. We found the hotel full of 
guests, come from a distance to attend 
the ball, and carriages were racketing 
over the paved street and up the steep 
Schloss-weg. Next morning the king 
was to depart, and we stood at the win- 
dow and watched the crowds streaming 
down the street toward the station. Of- 
ficers in blue-and-silver uniforms ; gen- 
tlemen of the town council, all in white 
gloves and with blue-and-white feathers 
fluttering from their cocked hats ; ladies 
in blue-and-white bonnets, with here and 
there a pink rosebud or a cherry-colored 
ribbon as joy tokens—for this is the 
Freude Farbe, we were told. We had 
a good view of the royal cortege as it 
passed beneath our windows. Inthe chief 
carriage sat the ex-queen of Greece, in 
rich furs and bright blue velvet, laugh- 
ing and chatting with her handsome, 
slim young nephew, who constantly 
bowed to the people who stood at the 
windows or thronged the street. 

When the procession had passed and 
the street was again tranquil, M 


who, strange to say, had never, in all her 
wanderings, been in Bamberg before, 
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declared her intention of sallying forth 
to see the cathedral and the far-famed 
view from the castle-terrace ; while I, 
who had a letter to write, seated myself 
in one of our pleasant windows with my 
writing-case. In about two hours M 
returned. 

« Now tell me about the cathedral and 
the view,” I .said, folding my letter and 
looking up. 

_ «IT have seen neither one nor the 
other.” 

“Oh, you probably changed your 
mind, and have been down in the market- 
place, prying into the domestic concerns 
of some of those old women, and are 
now ready to astound me with some 
statement as to how the working class 
here can live in great comfort and pro- 
priety on five cents a day.” 

“No,” said M : “I’ve been to 
court !” 

“To court!” I repeated. «Oh well, 
of course I am not surprised at anything 
you do; but what took you there ?” 

M then related her little adven- 
ture tome. She had taken one of the 
hotel carriages that had just come back 
from conveying some equerry or royal 
guest to the station. The landlord him- 
self had handed her into the carriage 
and given directions to the white-gloved 
driver, who, still occupied, I suppose, 
with thoughts of royalty and grandees, 
shouted and cracked his whip till all 
rang again, and galloped his handsome 
grays up the steep Weg and through the 
still open castle-gates, and drew up be- 
fore the carpeted steps of the main en- 
trance. Somewhat surprised to find 
herself there, M inquired of a sen- 
tinel the way to the terrace. He, seem- 
ing not to comprehend why she should 
desire to go to the terrace at all, called 
a lackey from the hall beyond. He, 
appearing to comprehend at once, with 
quiet, deferential manner, led her on and 
up some broad steps and along a gallery. 
M followed, supposing she had 
alighted on the wrong side of the castle, 
and that he was taking her through a 
wing of the building. Suddenly opening 
a door, he ushered her into an ante-room 
warmed and scented and flower-bedecked. 
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Through the half-open folding-door she 
saw the queen, just returned from escort- 
ing her royal nephew. A maid and 
_ three young ladies-in-waiting, lovely in 
their bright, crisp silks of patriotic hue, 
stood by. 

“ Picture my absurd predicament,” 
said M——, “to find myself, travel-worn, 
unbidden, and against my own will, set 
down in the inmost recesses of courtly 
privacy!” At once, however, one of the 
ladies-in-waiting, who caught sight of her, 
advanced to meet her. M explained 
in French that she was an Englishwo- 
man, and how she came to be there. 
The lady replied in perfect English, 
begged M. to be seated, compli- 
mented her on the intrepidity of English 
ladies in traveling so much alone, and 
they had a pleasant talk of English 
books and writers. When M spoke 
. of her old home among the mountains 
and lakes of Cumberland, the German 
lady said: «Ah! that is where your 
poets lived—where Wordsworth and 
others spent so much time.” She had 
never been out of Germany, she said, 
but expressed a great desire to see 
England. 

A few miles out of Bamberg we 
crossed the Bavarian frontier, and en- 
tered the duchy of Coburg-Gotha at 
Lichtenfels. To this place our friends 
from Coburg had come out to meet and 
welcome us. With them we drove, in 
the soft sunshine of the pathetic autumn 
afternoon, among the round, wooded 
hills surrounding Coburg, and at length 
entered the streets of the little capital. 
The chief characteristic that strikes a 
stranger on first entering Coburg is the 
remarkable points of view of its three 
castles. They crown three swelling 
knolls which lie some seven or ten miles 
apart, but from several points in the 
town may be seen.at once. Each castle 
has its story or touching association, as 
indeed what human habitation has not? 
—associations that, like ivy in the North 
and aloes in the South, cling to deserted 
dwellings, and add a charm of life and 
color to what would otherwise be a 
dreary mass of ruin. The chief of these 
castles is the Fes¢ or Festung, just above 
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the town. By its strength and position 
it was in early days capable of protect- 
ing the town at its feet from the attacks 
of enemies who might scour the plain 
on the other side. The view from the 
battlements is a reward for the exertion 
of toiling up the steep winding way, 
which is now planted with a variety of 
skillfully arranged shrubs. From the 
walls we looked over the arable and soft 
meadow country of the plain to the dis- 
tant horizon, bounded on one hand by 
“the blue Franconian mountains,” and 
on the other by the forest of Thuringia 
and the Bamberg ridges. The plain was 
dotted with gardens, vineyards and many 
a red-tiled village, sheltered and made 
beautiful by its screen of pines and pop- 
lars. Our friend pointed out to us 
Neuses, where the learned poet Riickert 
lived and died, and to whose grave and 
vineclad house we later made a pilgrim- 
age. The white chalk roads gleamed 
like arrows across the landscape; and 
as we watched, the long poplar avenues 
were slowly traversed by peasants in 
high fur caps driving home their narrow 
wicker carts, the all-pervading sound of 
the horses’ bells floating on the sunny 
air and reaching us on the castle ram- 
parts. Surely, thought we, Change, with 
his restless, meddling fingers, has never 
been at work here! Things must have 
remained untouched since the days when 
Luther was a prisoner in this castle: 
such must the scene have been as he 
looked on it from one of his chamber 
windows, and wrote of the diets and 
councils, then doing their -utmost to an- 
nihilate his power. He was content to 


‘suffer and be confined, “for,” said he, 


“these men can talk and assemble as 
they choose, but can no more stop the 
tide of God’s progress in His world than 
can the noisy flocks of crows and mag- 
pies that I watch on the plain below, or 
the rooks and daws that meet and chat- 
ter on the battlements by my window.” 
One of the finest attributes of that 
David-hearted man was his child-like 
trust in God. Every one remembers 
the story of Luther’s imprisonment in 
the Wartburg, where it is said the ink- 
pot was flung at the Devil; but I sup- 
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pose it is hardly as well known that in 
Coburg he was also held in keeping. 
The Protestant princes, who feared that 
the Catholics would detect Luther’s place 
of refuge in the Wartburg, with all cir- 
cumspection had him removed to the 
Fest at Coburg, where he was detained 
from April till October, 1530. Here he 
translated the Psalms, as well as AZsop’s 
Fables, besides delivering several dis- 
courses in the church of St. Moriz in the 
town. Here also he wrote and com- 
posed the soul-stirring music of the 
hymn so often called « Luther’s Hymn,” 
but more properly, “Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott.” Many interesting letters 
to Melanchthon and others were written 
from Coburg, and in one he speaks of 
the “honorable treatment” he received, 
and mentions that he was allowed to 
walk when he chose through the castle- 
rooms, the keys of which were delivered 
to him. After we had drunk coffee in 
the courtyard gardens, looking down on 
slopes all ablaze with the purple and 
scarlet of the fading trees, we were taken 
to see the interior of the castle. Ascend- 
ing a handsomely carved oak staircase, 
we came to a gallery on which many of 
the castle-rooms opened. Almost im- 
possible is it for the imagination now to 
conjure up any of the social life that 
went on here in the far-off olden times, 
when these rooms were furnished and 
warmed and snug, though now so bare 
and cold. Indeed, the only apartment 
in which I could call up any pictures of 
old was the one known as the “ Luther- 
zimmer,” lying north-east of the old ban- 
quet hall, now the armory. This is the 
heart of the castle, for round it gathers 
all the interest that strangers will feel in 
the old fastness. From its appearance 
and situation one may easily gather the 
impression that the then duke had more 
sympathy than enmity for Luther, and 
-allotted him the wainscoted, double- 
windowed chamber as a peaceful retreat 
rather than a prison. It is L-shaped, 
and in one corner still stands the rem- 
nant of his bed, which it is said he 
brought with him—a curious painted bed- 
stead, fart only of the four posts re- 
maining, the upper half of each post 
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having been “whittled” away by relic- 
seekers. A bay window overlooks a 
small court to the north, the home of a 
long line of brown bears, the present 
generation numbering three fine speci- 
mens. The other window, a three-sided 
oriel, looks east, and is furnished with 
strong oak window-seats. Here no doubt 
it was that this sturdy and unwearied 
champion of the Reformation sat at his 
work of translating the Psalms, every 
now and then glancing across the plain 
beneath or listening to the chatter of the 
daws at his window-sill. In the armory 
we were shown some swords and sun- 
dry suits of mail, whose wearers had 
fallen in the siege of the castle by Wal- 
lenstein in 1632—that most eventful year 
of the « Thirty Years’ War.” 

One sunny afternoon, after a tiresome 
morning spent in shopping, our friends 
proposed that we should drive and drink 
coffee in the country. We hailed the 
thought of the refreshing rest with 
pleasure. The Schloss Callenberg was 
to be our destination. On our way 
through the town we saw Jean Paul’s 
house near the “ Jews’ Tower,” and took 
a peep at the St. Moriz kirche, with its 
queer figures of Adam and Eve as in 
Eden, innocent of the most primitive 
draperies, as they stand guard in the re- 
treating arch of the church porch. A 
much more attractive piece of sculpture, 
though, of early quaint carving, is a St. 
Christopher bearing aloft the Holy 
Christ, set in a stone niche against the 
gable end of an old house in a quiet, 
narrow street. 

We passed for miles through one of 
the duke’s preserves, and in the copses 
and stubble-fields the pheasants seemed 
as plenty as hops; but the game laws 
cannot be oppressive here, where a man 
can buy a license to shoot for the sum 
of a gulden (or fifty cents) per annum. 
When not engaged in chamois-hunting 
on his « Alp” in the Tyrol, the duke and 
his gentlemen have here their « battues,” 
where the wild boar is brought down in 
vast numbers from the thick forests 
round Callenberg. On reaching a pla- 
teau half-way up the rising ground on 
which the summer palace of Callenberg 
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Stands, we were struck with a group of 
slate-roof buildings. 

“ How very English those large hay- 
ricks look !” cried M——. 

« They may well look familiar to you,” 
replied our German friend, “for the whole 
of this place was laid out by our duke 
after the plan of the model farm belong- 
ing to his brother, Prince Albert, in 
England.” 

Our friends told us that the greatest 
interest was excited by the first appear- 
ance.of the steam plough here: the pea- 
santry came in crowds to see it at work. 
It was tried in many places besides the 
duke’s farm, but the “holdings” or free- 
holds of the peasants are too small and 
the land generally too much “up and 
down” to make its use easy. Still, the 
farm, with its exhibition of modern 
economics, is of great service to the 
small farmers, as the duke intended it 
should be. For this purpose he allows 
free admission, and the peasantry, we 
heard, visit it from all parts of the duke- 
dom, and even from Meiningen and 
Saxony. 

After our “Vier Uhr,” or «Four 
o’clock,” as afternoon coffee is called, 
which we drank near the dripping, moss- 
grown fountain of the castle wirth’s 
house, we drove into an ample court- 
yard, on one side of which lay the vine 
and Virginia creeper-covered stables, 
where is kept the chief part of the duke’s 
stud—about “a hundred and _ thirty 
pieces,” as one of the grooms told us. 
In a railed-off strawyard half a dozen 
colts were careering. A dappled gray 
mare, such as Tristram bestrides in Al- 
brecht Durer’s engraving of the “Good 
Knight,” we noticed; its short, curved 
neck and thick-set body contrasting well 
with the clean limbs and general spare 
make of an English hunter, which the 
groom pointed out with pride as one of 
several lately imported by the duke. 
While taking our refreshment we nego- 
tiated with the daughter of the wirth 
(who was also one of the duke’s game- 
keepers, and had the care of the kennels 
about a mile off, in the woods below) 
for the purchase of a beautiful young 
pup of the peculiar breed now almost 


unknown out of Germany, called the 
spitz or dachshund. We saw here some 
beautiful specimens of the true breed— 
bright tan color, with long bodies and 
short, bandy legs. This done, the keep- 
er’s pretty daughter advised us to see 
the view from the upper terrace. 

“Is not the duchess now in the cas- 
tle !” we asked. 

“Oh,” she replied, “the terrace is 
open to strangers by her Grace’s orders, 
unless she or her ladies are occupy- 
ing it.” 

As we sat and enjoyed the view and 
the quiet beauty of evening, our friend 
told us of this beloved duchess. Dur- 
ing the war of the past summer the 
duke of Coburg collected his small 
standing army, and in person led them 
out as his contingent to Prussia. Every 
available man, even those of his house- 
hold, were drafted off as escort, if not as 
trained soldiers. The duchess gave up 
her never large retinue of men-servants, 
so that she and her ladies were left at 
Callenberg only attended by «knechts” 
and maids. Even the cook had gone to 
the wars, and as the castle kitchen was 
left without its chéf, the tiny court had 
its dinner sent up daily from the wirth’s 
house below. 

As we listened and gazed upon the 
scene beneath, it seemed in some sort 
imbued with a quiet spirit of content and 


-tenderness. A near wooded gully, where 


foxes have holes and where badgers 
abide, lay deep in night shadow, as if 
God’s hand were spread to protect 
«even the beasts of the field, which are 
His also.” The sun had dipped behind 
the Delectable Hills, and a purple breath 
of sunset glorified the whole land—mea- 
dow, field and human habitation. 

One evening poor M returned 
from the theatre fatigued and with a 
feverish cold. Half the night she lay 
wearily listening to the nightwatch chant- 
ing a hymn as the clocks one after an- 
other struck the hours. The air of the 
hymn is appropriate and soothing enough, 
but in her excited condition its monotony 
was distressing: possibly the old voice 
that sung it rendered it but imperfectly. 
The dozen watchmen of Coburg are all 
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old and disabled men, who seem to have 
been appointed by the worthy Burger- 
meister more to bestow on them a “lu- 
crative sinecure” than from any notion 
that more active service than blowing 
their horn and singing their pious hymn 
might be required of them. The words 


[Aucust, 


they sing, if critically regarded, may be 
thought hard and unpoetical, but the 
spirit of trust expressed in the chorus, 
sung nightly in the open streets, must 
surely be part of the people’s belief, and 
is therefore worth preserving : 


Heark - en, gen - tles, while I’m sing- ing: Ten the bel - fry bell is ring - ing. 


Ten just laws gave God to man; Friends, o - bey them all 


NACHTWACTERLIED IN COBURG. 


Hort, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Glock’ hat zehn geschlagen. 
Zehn Gebot’ scharft Gott uns ein, 
Gib dass wir gehorsam sein ! 
Cuorus. 
Menschen wachen kann nicht niitzen ; 
Gott muss wachen, Gott muss scliiitzen : 
Herr, durch deine Giit’ und Macht, 
Gib uns eine gute Nacht! 


Hort, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Glock’ hat eilf geschlagen. 
Eilf Apostel blieben treu, 
Hilf, Gott, doss kein abfal sei ! 
Cuo. 


Hort, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Glock’ hat zwilf geschlagen. 
Zwélf, dass ist das Ziel der Zeit, 
Mensch gedenk’ die Ewigkeit! 

Cno. 


Hort, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Glock’ hat eins geschlagen. 
Ein Gott ist nur in der Welt, 
Dem sei alles heimgestellt. 

Cuno. 


Hort, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Glock’ hat zwei geschlagen. 
Zwei Weg’ hat der Mensch vor sich : 
Herr, dem Richer lehre mich ! 

Cro. 


Hort, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Glock’ hat drei geschlagen. 
Drei ist eins, was Gottlich heisst— 
Vater, Sohn und Heil’ger Geist. 


Hirt, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen, 

Unsre Glock’ hat vier geschlagen. 

Vierfach ist das Ackerfelt, 

Mensh, wie ist dein Herz gestellt? 
Cno. 


Auf ermuntert eure Sinnen, 

Denn es weicht die Nacht von hinnen: 
Danket Gott, der uns die Nacht 

Hat so viterlich bewacht ! 


THE COBURG WATCHMAN’S SONG. 


Hearken, gentles, while I’m singing : 
Ten the belfry bell is ringing. 
Ten just laws gave God to man ; 
Friends, obey them all ye can. 
Cuorus. 
Human arms can’t safety yield you : 
God must watch and God must shield you. 
God of mercy and of might, 
Give us all a peaceful night ! 


Hearken, gentles, while I’m singing : 
Eleven the belfry bell is ringing. 
“The Eleven” were leal and true ; 
Grant that we their steps pursue. 


Hearken, gentles, while I’m singing : 
Twelve the belfry bell is ringing. 
Twelve is the limit of man’s day : 
Beyond is God’s eternity. 

Cno. 


Hearken, gentles, while I’m singing: 

One the belfry bell is ringing. 

One God alone, who rules above, 

For you to fear and know and love. 
Cuno. 


Hearken, gentles, while I’m singing : 

Two the belfry bell is ringing. 

Two ways have we, strait or wide ; 

Lord, in the right our footsteps guide. 
Cuo. 


Hearken, gentles, while I’m singing : 
Three the belfry bell is ringing. 
One in Three, and Three in One— 
God the Father, Spirit, Son. 

Cuo, 


Hearken, gentles, while I’m singing : 

Four the belfry bell is ringing. 

Four ways fell the grain, we read : 

Man, how grows in thee the seed? 


Gentles, wake refreshed and cheered, 
For the night has disappeared ; 
Thank our Lord, who, while ye slept, 
Like a Father watch hath kept ! 
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There is an old custom in Coburg 
which I never heard spoken of as exist- 
ing elsewhere. Twice a week we were 
awakened at half-past six o’clock, and 
again it is the sound of a slow hymn 
tune that breaks the silence. Some- 
times it bursts suddenly on the waking 
senses as it passes the end of a narrow 
side-street opposite our window ; some- 
times it begins far away and swells 
as it comes down the street. The first 
time we were aroused by it I sprang to 
the window, and there in the gray dawn 
I could discern fourteen boys dressed in 
black—caps, capes and long cloaks all 
alike—filing down the middle of the 
street. They sang in unison one of 
the Sebastian Bach melodies so dear to 
the heart of all Protestant Germany, and 
the long swing of the minim-timed air 
‘sung by the shrill young voices was no 
unholy sound by which to be awakened 
in the dull autumnal morning. In the 
course of the morning, when Herr W. 
called, he told us that these fourteen 
boys are orphans of the town, and are 
clothed in their monastic sort of habit 
out of a fund left by the pious of long 
ago for this purpose, with this proviso: 
«“ That the children sing in the parish 
church choir, and that they shall twice 
in the week march the streets singing 
the psalms appointed for the following 
Sunday, that thus the people may catch 
the tunes, and the congregation have no 


excuse for not joining in the church 


singing.” This, we heard, is an ancient 
and still common custom in Saxony and 
Thuringia. To a like choral company 
Luther belonged in childhood ; and we 
were reminded of the story told in his 
life of the good widow Cotta, who, while 
bestowing fruit and money on the young 
choristers, discerned the future great 
man in the boy Luther, She never lost 
her interest thus awakened for the boy, 
and years later she helped him in his 
studies by the offer of « Freztisch,” as it 
is termed—that is, invited him to dine at 
her table through his student terms. 
This patriarchal way of giving charity 
is still practised here, and in university 
towns it is usual for professors and well- 
to-do people to provide an extra knife 


and fork at their tables on certain days 
in the week: thus many a poor student 
is entertained—at this house to-day, 
at that to-morrow—through his whole 
course of study. And we recalled to mind 
that the director of the Conservatorium 
not many days before had shown us an 
application for a poor boy to be placed 
for three years in his institution. His 
friends were too poor to pay for him, and 
the youth’s talent warranting such an ex- 
ertion, the director not only took him 
free of charges, but spent a morning in 
calling on his acquaintance in the town 
to solicit this /ve¢¢isch hospitality for the 
youth during his years of training. 

The above-mentioned Conservatorium 
for singing, etc:, is an excellent institu- 
tion. It was founded within the last few 
years, and its classes are carried on in 
the Rosen Strasse. We attended one of 
the rehearsals, and were much pleased 
with all we saw and heard. One even- 
ing we received an invitation to a pri- 
vate rehearsal of Mendelssohn’s Forty- 
second Psalm, sung by the adult classes 
connected with the Conservatorium, or 
an “academy,” as these separate classes 
are styled. The course of study lasts 
three years, the charge for which seems 
to us incredibly low. To those stu- 
dents for a thorough and professional 
training, availing themselves of every 
class of musical instruction, including 
the training of the voice, declamation, 


instruction on the piano and other instru- - 


ments, thorough bass, etc., the charge is 
seventy dollars per annum; while for 
amateurs, using only a limited number 
of classes, the charge is but thirty dol- 
lars a year. The mode of training is 
that of the Conservatorium at Leipzig, 
founded by Mendelssohn, described so 
vividly in the novel of Charles Auches- 
ter. The director, Herr Wilhelm Franz, 
is himself a Leipzig scholar. 
Market-days we always hailed with 
delight: the gay and busy scene was full 
of interest. Not content with the view 
alone which our windows afforded, we 
rarely missed an opportunity of going 
down and into the bustling, picturesque 
crowd, making purchases and talking to 
the stall-women and country-folk. What 
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a scene it was! Along one side of the 
way were long carts, that had come in 
over night, piled with the hugest cab- 
bages I ever beheld, bleached for mak- 
ing the famous sauer-kraut. The square 
was filled with booths, while butter and 
fruit quite encircled Prince Albert’s 
monument. Everywhere grapes, red, 
white and purple, lay in clusters and 
heaps; vegetables in endless variety ; 
churn-shaped baskets filled with long 
rolls of butter; bright brass cans of 
milk ; stalls of felt boots and shoes for 
coming snow-time ; game in great abund- 
ance ; deer hanging from high, gallows- 
like frames ; and kitchen crockery, mostly 
good in form and quaint enough to de- 
light the heart of the veriest pre-Raphael- 
ite. Every make of woman stood among 
these piles of wares and market goods— 
young girls, fresh and fair-faced though 
thick-waisted, and curiously wizened- 
cheeked old dames in pink and indigo 
cotton cloaks. Lovers and husbands, 
dressed in fur caps and long blue coats, 
with buttons as big as half dollars, passed 
in and out of the crowd. Manya wrin- 
kled old face touched us by its patient, 
plaintive expression, and gladly would we 
have undertaken the commissariat of the 
Hotel Leuthaiiser, if in doing so we 
could have filled the pockets and emptied 
the baskets of these old women. Does 
my reader imagine we should have spent 
much even to provide the dozen or more 
courses of which we daily partook? I 
quote that week’s market prices: Beef, 
14 kr., or 10 cents per lb.; mutton, 14 
to 16 kr., or 11 cts. per lb.; venison, 18 
kr., or 13 cts. per lb.; snipe and part- 
ridges, 10 to 15 kr, or 7 to II cts. a 
piece. 

We bought a great deal of the crock- 
ery I spoke of. Itis rather soft in mate- 
rial, of a pale brick color, but has an ex- 
cellent glaze laid on in various patterns— 
white, black, brown, green and yellow. 
The green milk-bowls and pitchers were 
pretty and afpetitlich, as the Germans 
say. The plates, cups, etc., have odd and 
pious mottoes printed round them. For 
instance, a milk measure now before me 
has the words, Gottes Lieb and Treu 
ist alle Morgen neu, which may be trans- 
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lated, «God’s love and grace, ’tis true, 
are every morning new.” Other mot- 
toes are more rustic than elegant, as 
Kiissen in Lieben kann niemand ver- 
wehren—“ No one thinks that a kiss in 
love-making’s amiss.” While we were 
paying the chap-woman for our various 
pieces, she said, «It seems foreigners | 
like these things. When the English 
queen was here, she bought a great deal 
of our crockery, and the little Princess 
Beatrice came and chose out a quantity 
of doll crockery; and a grand, liveried 
servant followed her about the mar- 
ket, and then packed it up and sent 
it to the railway to go to the London 
palace.” 

One morning I sat in one of the win- 
dows looking down on the busy scene, 
reading aloud a chapter of Ecce Homo 
to M. Suddenly my attention was 
drawn to the street by the blast of trum- 
pets uttering a slow and solemn air, fol- 
lowed by a momentary silence, only bro- 
ken by the tramp of marching feet and 
the beat cf muffled drums. Again the 
hymn-tune burst forth on the brazen in- 
struments, the sound dying away as the 
turn in the street blocked out the rever- 
berations. A small military band, a sim- 
ply-draped coffin carried on men’s shoul- 
ders, a score or so of soldiers and a few 
friends, formed the funeral procession of 
a young soldier, who in the summer had 
gone out with the little Coburg army, 
and had been wounded in an engage- 
ment between the Prussians and Aus- 
trians near Cassel. At his own request 
the poor fellow had been removed from 
Cassel to the hospital at Coburg, where 
we were told he had been nursed by his 
own friends ; but, spite of all attention, 
he had never rallied from the effects of 
his wounds and the journey, and within 
the last week he had died. As the pro- 
cession tramped slowly through the 
throng of market-people and up the hill- 
side, where the cemetery lies looking to 
the south, toward the Bamberg hills, 
other sad scenes crowded to my recol- 
lection, when such mournful trains, fol- 
lowing the color-draped coffin passed 
through our streets from day to day as 
the springs budded and the autumns 
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waned through the four long, dark years 
of our terrible but glorious war. 

On Saturday afternoon a small hand- 
bill of the next day’s church services 
is sent round to subscribers. From it 
we selected the ten o’clock service at the 
duke’s chapel in the Residenz, and heard 
the “court preacher,” or chaplain as we 
should say. Protestantism in Germany 
is divided into two parties—the Lutheran 
and Evangelical, and here, as in Prussia 
and North Germany generally, Lutheran- 
ism prevails, while in Wiirtemberg, Baden 
and more Southern Germany you hear 
only of the « Evangelischen Kirche.” The 
sermons I heard in Coburg struck me as 
having the spiritual and tender imagina- 
tive character of such men as Tauler of 
Strasburg. 

Our last excursion before leaving Co- 
burg was to Rosenau, a small palace 
standing on a knoll thickly planted with 
roses, as its name indicates. The knoll 
stands in a clough of more important 
hills, covered as far as the eye can see 
with an old growth of forest trees. At 
Rosenau, Prince Albert and the present 
duke of Coburg were born. Here they 
spent most of their childhood, under the 
care of a most wise and judicious tutor ; 
and we heard that the two young princes 
used often to entertain bands of poor 
children in these beautiful gardens of 
Rosenau. Their life was generally very 
quiet here, but Prince Albert’s love for 
the place was always so great that on his 
death his brother offered it to the queen. 
If outward circumstances affect charac- 
ter, a childhood spent in this bosky, 
breezy nook, this meadow of roses, may 
surely have tended to develop that serene 
sympathy and that calm love of justice 
which governed Prince Albert’s too short 
life. During the early days of her loss 
the queen and her children came here, 
to the scenes where the prince had spent 
so happy a childhood. We were shown 
the beautiful wainscoted and marble- 
floored entrance-hall used during the 
queen’s visit as a dining-room : it opened 
by folding glass doors on a broad, grav- 
eled terrace set with tables and garden- 
seats, where the housekeeper told us the 
queen and her children had constantly 
Vor. II.—12 
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breakfasted. A small chapel lies at one 
side of the hall, and in it we were shown 
the register and the font used at Prince 
Albert’s christening. The up-stairs 
chambers still remained as when used 
by the queen and princesses—none of 
them luxuriously furnished, though, as 
M remarked, everything was daintily 
befitting. 

As we drove home, we heard various 
little incidents of the royal party’s stay 
in the neighborhood, all testifying to the 
kindly spirit of the queen toward the 
people of Coburg, who by no means for- 
get it; and which will doubtless tend to 
ensure for Prince Alfred.a hearty wel- 
come when he is called to fill his uncle’s 
place in Coburg. We heard that the 
queen lost no opportunity of purchasing 
articles from every little shopkeeper in 
the town, to what in their eyes seemed 
fabulous amounts. In every shop into 
which we went we heard the same boast: 
«The English Majesty sent for our goods 
to Rosenau.” During her visit the 
queen was asked to unveil the bronze 
statue of Prince Albert, which the duke 
and the town’s-people had erected to his 
memory. The festival took place on the 
26th of August, 1865. It was a bright, 
sunny day, and the ceremony of the in- 
auguration is still talked of in the little 
capital. The scene was so graphically 
described to me one day by an old wo- 
man, while I rested myself in front of 
her low-browed shop, that I will give it 
here. Her shop was one of a row of 
arched chambers occupying the parterre 
story of the Rath Haus. On one side 
of the market square opposite stands the 
town hall. Here the pageant took place. 
In front of the town hall was erected a 
spacious balcony, from the centre of 
which a light bridge spanned the space 
to the draped statue in the middle of the 
market-place. The old woman said she 
first caught sight of the queen as she 
was led by the duke through the second- 
story window to the temporary balcony, 
followed by her children and a train of 
ladies and gentlemen in gay dresses and 
military uniforms. The appearance of 
the queen in her “widow’s cap and 
weeds,” so entirely un-German, made a 
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deep impression on all who saw her. 
Flowers, green boughs and English and 
Coburg flags were set along the balcony 
and bridges, and decorated the public 
buildings and the windows of every house 
on the square. Beside the people of 
Coburg, there were strangers from Mein- 
ingen and the villages round about. 
Crowds occupied the market-place, and 
every window was filled with eager 
gazers. The ceremony of uncovering 
the statue was, as might be expected, 
solemn and somewhat more affect- 
ing than such ceremonies usually are. 
After a few words of inauguration, amid 
a deep silence, the queen withdrew the 
draperies and the people shouted Hoch / 
or hurrah, which was followed by a 
burst of music, and the ceremony was 
ended. My discriminating informant had 
not missed one single point of the scene, 
and after a pause of true feeling, she 
added : 

« And spite of the universal shout of 
affectionate approbation—for the prince 
was always beloved in Coburg as well as 
England—at the moment her Majesty 
raised the draperies, neither she nor the 


fine gold-bronze statue were seen dis- 
tinctly for tears. In all that mass of 
people, I do believe, there was not a 
single dry eye.” 

This conversation took place toward 
the close of our visit. On the morning 
of our last day in Coburg, I stood in 
one of our pleasant windows and gazed 
out quite despondently on the old market- 
place. «What is the matter, H Fg 
said M. , looking up from her pack- 
ing: “ your attitude is quite melancholy.” 

“I never felt more regret at leaving 
any place I ever visited,” I replied. « Oh, 
M——, our month has been charming ! 
I have grown attached to the crooked 
streets and these dear old wooded hills, 
and I have picked up more German here 
than I ever learned in my life before. 
Why don’t people come and settle down 
in the place for a while, and get one com- 
plete and perfect picture of foreign life, 
instead of rushing through every town in 
Europe, gulping down pictures, churches 


and scenery, as the dragon of St. George | 


is said to have devoured the villages of 
Britain ?” 
“Why, indeed?” said M——. 


PROVIDENCE. 


HAT we call evils, though disguised they be, 
Are naught but providential good, 


In mercy sent, 


Which our contrary prayers withstood, _ 
And our short-sighted reason would prevent ; 


And cannot see, 


With partial vision, that each dreaded pain 
Works for the patient sufferer an eternal gain. 


Thus do the varied colors of the bow 

Bent by the hands of the Most High, 
God’s promised sign 

That spreads across the misty sky 

As the sun’s flaming orb doth slow decline, 


Refracted so, 


If but in one full beam they all unite, 
Flash through the universe at once its perfect light. 
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A WINTER’S NIGHT IN A WINTRY PLACE. 


O place under the wide heavens 
affords the tourist who delights in 
the charms of wild and romantic scenery 
so full a gratification of his passion for 
‘the sublime as Franconia Notch in New 
Hampshire. I will venture to say, that 
no one who has visited that fantastic 
gorge in those granite mountains was 
ever disappointed by finding its at- 
tractions less than he anticipated. The 
Alps are stupendous and terrible. Vesu- 
vius is ghastly and hideous in the com- 
parison. In their wild and beautiful 
summer aspect, the marvels of Nature’s 
handiwork gathered in that one narrow 
valley are familiar to thousands, but few 
save the hardy natives of that hyperbo- 
rean region have seen them when 
clothed in the terrors of winter. Being 
one of that favored few, I feel bound to 
tell the rest of the world, who have a 
tight to know, the circumstances of my 
adventurous visit. 

Few human beings, I take it, are 
blessed with uncles in Northern New 
Hampshire. I am, and very worthy and 
respectable people they are, too. One 
of these, whose house I had visited with 
immense delight in the summer season 
since my earliest remembrance, lived at 
Wolfborough ; and while at good old 
Harvard, in the days when they gave us 
a vacation of six weeks in winter, which 
we hardly knew how to dispose of either 
with pleasure or profit, I determined to 
make a raid upon the domain of Uncle 
Solomon, even in the depth of winter, 
when he might reasonably believe him- 
self safe from the intrusion of vagrant 
relations. But I knew what kind of a 
host I should have to reckon with, and 
felt no fear of a cold welcome from any- 
thing but the frost and snow. There 
are few such men as Uncle Solomon left 
in this world. Most of them died with 
the generation just preceding this. I do 
by no means wish to intimate that he 
was a man of particularly correct prin- 
ciples, or that he was emphatically what 


is called (by some people) a good Chris- 
tian. In point of fact, he was looked 
upon by all who knew him as an irregu- 
lar, rather reckless character, but withal 
a mighty good fellow. My aunt was 
emphatically one of your good Chris- 
tians, for she walked three miles to 
church every Sunday in the year, almost. 
My uncle lived upon a farm, but he 
could scarcely be called a farmer: his 
farm ran to waste while he spent days 
and days in the woods with his gun. In 
short, he was one of those beings who 
have a natural geniys for hunting and 
fishing, and could bring home plenty of 
game or salmon from places where 
others would wander about all day long 
and fret themselves to death, and come 
home empty-handed. Many are the 
otter skins and mink pelts which have 
adorned the outer walls of his old brown 
house under the hill, and many is the 
haunch of venison which has graced far 
richer tables than his, which owed the 
savory dish, however, to his good rifle. 
Good Aunt Nancy used to berate him 
sorely at times for neglecting his farm, 
and caring more for his old gun, as she 
irreverently called his favorite rifle, which 
always shone like a Damascus blade, 
than for his family ; but still he would 
hie to his haunts ever and anon, and let 
the farm and the family e’en shift for 
themselves. Ah, generous and kindly, 
though thoughtless and careless mortal! 
I linger o’er his introduction to the pro- 
fane world, for he has laid down the 
rifle and the rod, and is now tramping, I 
doubt not, along the celestial streams and 
in the delightful groves of a better 
world. 

But, bless me! I was to tell you of 
things that happened years agone, when 
my uncle was well and hearty. Well, I 
bundled up the necessary “traps,” 
namely, a few changes of linen, plenty 
of mittens and mufflers, and a huge 
shawl, which I bound securely with a set 
of straps with a handle, and carried after 
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the manner of a portmanteau. I reached 
Wolfborough after the necessary amount 
of traveling, and wended my way labo- 
riously along the snowy road to my 
uncle’s house, over that mortal three 
miles from the village which my aunt 
traveled, and travels still, for aught I 
know, notwithstanding her threescore 
years, every Sunday to the sanctuary. 
I could not doubt the sincerity of that 
piety which could accomplish such an 
undertaking in winter-time for the sake 
of such preaching as she heard when 
she got to the village. A pilgrimage to 
Mecca, I thought as I waddled along, is 
nothing to it. I even began to regret 
my whole journey and all I anticipated 
from it, just on account of that terrible 
walk along the drifted highway in that 
keen winter wind. However, I got there 
at last, just as the night was closing in 
drearily and the white fields began to 
shift and toss in the uncertain twilight. 

My welcome was boisterous and noisy, 
as well as hearty: everybody shook 
hands with me at the same time, and 
everybody took my overcoat and hat, 
and everybody placed me a chair close 
by the blazing fireplace. Oh those old 
fireplaces, with their lavish generosity 
of heat and light! they are doomed to 
belong to the realm of the lost arts, while 


_the black and hideous stove reigns in 


their stead. The absurdity of huddling 
around a stove or stretching your feet 
over a register, and talking about fire- 
sides and hearths and homes, and all that 
sort of thing! But I was one of a 
family group around a genuine fireside 
that blustering night, and the howling 
winds were delightful when listened to 
from the corner of such a “bleezing in- 
gle,” as good old Robert Burns would 
Say. 

My uncle, as I neglected to say in 
giving a catalogue of his accomplish- 
ments, was very skillful at making, or «fix- 
ing” when out of order, anything from 
a spinning-wheel to a plough, and the 
floor was littered over with shavings, and 
a small bench with tools was established 
as a permanent institution during the 
winter at one end of the room. On poles 
which were suspended below the smoky 
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ceiling were hung rich festoons of apples 
which were drying, and which compelled 
a tall person to tip his head uncomfort- 
ably to one side as he crossed the room, 
or perchance he might dislodge some of 
the fragrant fruit upon his shoulders. 

“Well, John” (that isn’t my name, 
but I shall take the liberty of calling it 
So, at present)—“ Well, John,” said my 
uncle, “what in the world brought you 
up here, this time o’ year ?” 

«Tl tell you, uncle. You see it’s va- 
cation-time now, and none but the most 
hopeless ‘digs’ study in vacation; and 
it was getting stupid down there; so I 
thought I should like, of all things, just 
to visit this region in the winter-time.” 

“] am afraid you'll find it stupid enough 
here, too, but I’m devilish glad you’ve 
come.” (Uncle Solomon, notwithstand- 
ing the discretion which ought to be 
observed by one bearing such a wise and 
godly name, would use very emphatic 
adjectives and adverbs sometimes.) 
“Come,” he continued, “the women 
folks have got some supper for you. 
Lay to, my boy, for you must be devilish 
hungry.” 

«Come, come, Solomon,” my aunt 
broke in; «can’t you just as well leave 
off that horrid word ?” 

«“ Yes, I suppose, I could, but it would 
come devilish hard.” 

Knowing that he was an incorrigible 
reprobate in the use of his favorite em- 
phasizer, the gentle monitor of his bosom 
said no more. I devoured “any quan- 
tity” of cold beef and brown bread and 
apple-sauce, and apple-pies an inch and 
a half thick, all the time talking as glibly 
about matters which I had not mentioned 
or thought of since my last visit as if I 
had been to the “manner born.” (Once 
more don’t hurt the old quotation.) A 
game or two of checkers with my cousin 
followed my supper. I can’t introduce 
my cousins, of course. I never should 
get to my adventure if I introduced 
everybody I happened to meet on the 
way. After checkers, more talk; and 
then myself and a tallow-candle in a blue 
glass candlestick were shown into the 
spare-room, or the “square room,” as 
the homely country-folk called it. 
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The “square room” was a large, 
bleak apartment with a little, cold stove 
in it, with a pipe running up a little way 
and then bending short, like a knee, 
and plunging into the wall. Just above 
the knee of the stove-pipe was a wooden 
mantelpiece with a few smooth shells on 
it, which had, by some unaccountable 
course of events, found their way from 
the sea to lie on that cold shelf. Above 
the mantelpiece hung a picture, a colored 
print of Joseph returning from Egypt, 
with the Holy Mother and Child on that 
humble and patient beast so useful in 
those Eastern climes, while he walked 
beside with a shepherd’s crook. I sup- 
pose the shepherd’s staff was symbolical 
of his trade as a carpenter. The only 
other specimen of the fine arts in the 
room was a sampler, on which was 
worked with needle and worsted a whole 
chapter of Proverbs relating to frugality 
and industry, signed Nancy Johnson 
(my aunt’s maiden name), eighteen 
hundred and—ever-so-many years ago. 
While noting these works of art, I had 
imprudently taken off my boots and 
stockings, and as the floor was bare and 
smooth, and as cold as ice, I was com- 
pelled to hurry to bed. With’some dif- 
ficulty I climbed upon that elevated 
structure, and then sank, I know not 
how deep, into the feathery mass. I soon 
grew warm, the roaring of the winds 
seemed to die away into a summer lul- 
laby, and—presently I was awakened 
by a rap on the door, and it was broad 
daylight. 

Now the most important of last night’s 
talk I have considerately saved till 
morning, before imparting it to my 
reader, lest he should become impatient, 
and so not listen to anything else which 
I might have to say. I take credit to 
myself for shrewdness in this ; and be- 
lieve, too, that I have used my advantage 
very moderately, for I might have be- 
come very long-winded about my bed- 
room, and the sound of the winds, and 
my. dreams, and so on; but in fact I 
went to sleep in a very short time, and 
woke in a remarkably prompt and _ busi- 
ness-like manner. But there’s no use 


to delay it longer—the secret must out. 
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Well, then, I had agreed with Uncle 
Solomon that we should take a horse 
and sleigh on the morrow and go up to 
the Profile House in the Notch, and 
stay there over night. Now the morrow 
had come, the family had breakfasted 
two hours ago—at six o’clock in winter- 
time ; only think of it !—and in short the 
team was ready and I was waited for. 

I hurried through with more brown 
bread and apple-sauce, and apple-pies of 
goodly depth, and we were soon on the 
way. The roads had been badly drifted 
of late, but the farmers had been out 
with teams and leveled the drifts, or cut 
a channel through them like a railroad 
through a hilly country, and we jogged 
on comfortably. The road was of the 
longest, but I was pleased with watching 
the drifts along the fences. Such fan- 
tastic white mountains, with deep gorges 
and overhanging precipices, such long 
ranges, and then such abrupt and quaint 
formations, were never seen except in 
New Hampshire and Elfland. 

The sun was below the mountain-top 
on our left when we entered the - Notch, 
and though it was not more than four 
o’clock, it seemed like near twilight 
as we passed quietly into that great 
shadow. There were stunted trees on 
either side close to the road, which was 
now untrodden. The snow was deep, 
but not drifted, so low it lay between 
the mountains. On the right the moun- 
tain was at some little distance, and 
seemed as yet but a low, broken ridge, 
covered with snow, but with huge naked 
spots where the dark rocks projected 
from the white robe that scantily cov- 
ered the huge bulk. - On the left, Mount 
La Fayette towered, steep and gigantic, 
its perpendicular front shivered and shat- 
tered to a rugged wall of many hundred 
feet in height. We passed along very 
quietly by the places which are attract- 
ive in summer. I heeded them not: 
I was on the lookout for the Old Man. 
I watched the ridge on the left intently, 
and as we drew near the spot where 
that grim visage appears, I almost held 
my breath. 

How stern it looks in summer against 
the sky, looming up like the terrible ge- 
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nius of that mountain region! But 
now, dark and gloomy, while all behind 
it was white, it was painful to look at. 
In the thickening twilight its great stone 
face seemed to lower and grow sullen. 
The pitiless storms buffeted and insulted 
it, but there it stood, patient and majes- 
tic, sternly fixing its eternal look toward 
the south. No Sphinx hath half the 
grandeur of that mountain face, unap- 
proachable in its sublimity, only seen at 
that respectful distance, its kingly fea- 
tures vouchsafed to mortal eyes only 
from that one appointed spot! Silently 
and reverentially we passed along the 
deep glen, like pigmies in a world of 
giants, and as the night set in we drew 
up at the Profile House. 

The landlords of these hotels at the 
mountains give good heed to the old 
agricultural adage about making hay 
while the sun shines, and accordingly 
mow a goodly harvest during the sum- 
mer, and in winter are off on tours of 
their own, spending the money in the 
city which their guests brought hither 
in goodly quantity last summer. Mine 
host of the Profile was on his travels ac- 
cording to this commendable practice, 
and had left the house in charge of a 
little, dry, chattering fellow of fifty win- 
ters, more or less, who was an old friend 
and acquaintance of my uncle. Uncle 
Solomon was acquainted with all the 
odd characters thereabouts—stage-dri- 
vers, mountain-guides, trappers and such 
useful members of society; and as we 
came up to the door, he greeted Jake, as 
he called him, in the most: cordial man- 
ner, and told him that he had brought a 
“young chap” who had a fancy to stay 
over night there, just to see how it 
would seem in winter-time. 

“All right !” said the deputy landlord, 
in a cheery way. “We'll do what we 
can for him, but I am afraid he’ll have 
to rough it, sort o’. You see, every- 
thing’s topsy-turvy ; lot o’ rough fellows 
here wood-chopping, but we have no 
custom, you know, and don’t keep things 
in no sort o’ shape.” 

«Oh, well,” said I, «I came to rough it ; 
so much the better for that ;” and there- 
upon he shuffled off to take care of our 
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horse, swinging a smoky lantern, that 
made the huge shadows of his legs sway 
back and forward on the snow. We 
entered the bar-room, where the. wood- 
cutters were gathered about a blazing 
fireplace, and my uncle greeted the 
whole company as if they were old ac- 
quaintances, and in five minutes was 
chatting familiarly with them all. Pres- 
ently Jake -returned and bestirred him- 
self «to rake up some grub,” as he said, 
for supper, which he was an unconscion- 
able length of time in doing, but which 
he had tolerably well done at last. He 
took us into a tremendously long dining- 
room, at one end of which our supper 
was prepared, the table being dimly illu- 
mined by the same smoky lantern which 
had already done service at the stable. 
My uncle and Jake kept up a constant 
talk upon everything within the range of 
the experience of either of them, one 
would think, from their earliest recollec- 
tion till that moment; while I, though a 
devout pork-hater, devoured sausages, 
and corn-bread, and cheese, and apple- 
sauce, and doughnuts in silence and seri- 
ousness. After supper, Jake concocted 
a whisky-punch “to treat the crowd,” as 
he said, and every man loaded his pipe 
and charged his glass, ready to do his 
duty in the grand treat. When I say 
every man, I except myself, for I have 
no fancy for whisky-punch, and had not 
my taste cultivated to the degree neces- 
sary to enjoy a clay pipe more than 
six months old at the very utmost. But 
I endeavored to be good-natured, and, 
though venturing upon’ a joke but sel- 
dom, I was at some pains to laugh very 
heartily at all that were perpetrated by 
any one else. 

“The crowd,” indeed, was a jovial 
crowd and had seen rough life. One 
had lived among the mountains all his 
days; another had been “out West” 
several years ; two others had returned 
from California the previous fall, having 
gone there with just money enough to 
pay their passage, and having borrowed 
the money to come back with, after 
three years in the mines ; another had 
been a sailor. Such was the group col- 
lected around a rough table, drawn close 
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to the fireplace. The blaze of the great 
wood fire and the dim light from the 
lantern upon the bar or counter alone 
illumined the room. It was rather a 
large room, but dingy enough, the walls 
fairly papered with railroad notices in 
letters of every size, shape and color. 
«“ The shortest and cheapest route to the 
West and Southwest ;” “The only safe 
line to Chicago and St. Louis ;” « Time 
Table, Summer Arrangement,” and so 
forth, with here and there a fine print of 
some “first-class hotel” in a distant part 
of the world. As we had come along 
the valley, it was calm down there in the 
bottom of the gorge ; but here the north- 
west wind swept around an angle of the 
mountain and howled dismally about the 
vast, empty old building. 

With these pleasant surroundings, and 
with this agreeable company, the long 
evening passed. Many a glass was 
drained; a constant cloud of incense 
filled the room with a fragrance appre- 
ciated only by persons of strong lungs ; 
the man who was known to do sucha 
thing as sing a song on special occasions 
had been prevailed upon to sing two in 
honor of the present festivities, both of 
the most overpowering description, illus- 
trative of the charms of a life on the 
rolling deep, for the sailor was also the 
singer ; and at last they fell to relating 
their adventures, while I ignominiously 
fell asleep. Occasionally I was roused 
by a loud laugh, or the tumbling down 
of a pair of tongs, or the throwing upon 
the fire of anew log. Once I heard one 
of the Californians, with plenty of broad 
oaths, relating some of his experience in 
the rough days of gold-mining. “We 
knew the big fellow stole the dust,” said 
he, “and we war bound to string him 
up, and we did too—strung him right up, 
sir, on a tree, and we hove his carcass 
behind a clump of bushes ; and in the 
morning, when we went out to bury the 
cuss, I’ll be blowed if he hadn’t come to 
and cleared out; and the next thing we 
heard of him, he was away up in the 
mountains a-blasting—” Here I dozed 


away again, and the next thing I heard 
was the other Californian telling how 
Ben was sick with fever and ague, and 
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how ke took car’ of Ben for four weeks, 
and he “liked to have died.” Again, 
Uncle Solomon was entertaining the 
crowd with an account of a bear-hunt 
with old Tom Crawford of mountain 
memory. He was saying, “And the old 
fellow turned upon us and rose on his 
hind legs, and was just going to jump at 
Tom, when I fired, and he fell just like 
a log, and never kicked.” And then I 
was muddled again and began to mix 
things in my mind; so that I was not 
altogether sure whether Ben had taken 
care of a sick bear, or whether Tom 
Crawford had shot the man that was 
hung for stealing «the dust.” 

With a terrible jerk of the head I 
sent my hat rolling on the floor, and, 
jumping to pick it up, nearly fell over 
the sailor, who bellowed out, «Avast, my 
lad: I guess you’d better turn in.” Ac- 
cepting this well-meant advice as sug- 


.gesting the best thing to be done under 


the circumstances, I asked the landlord 
to show me myroom. Taking the smoky 
lantern, which, so far as I had observed, 
was the only luminary the place afforded, 
he led the way up stairs. The wood- 
cutters and my uncle, who could “rough 
it” with the roughest, were to be accom- 
modated down stairs, where the former 
usually slept all together, in what was an 
elegant « Ladies’ Room” in the days of 
summer guests. The house above stairs 
was desérted, the carpets taken up, the 
rooms “in a heap,” as the landlord said, 
save the one to which he was leading 
me. This was kept in order for any 
stray travelers who might be belated in 
that lonely region. We tramped along 
the bare passage, past the long lines of 
doors, while the landlord seemed like the 
turnkey of some old prison, treading its 
lonely aisles to see if all was safe. Up 
two flights and along the whole length 
of the passage, and we reached the one 
room that was kept ready for travelers. 

«We never, a’most, have any one to 
stop, except it be some old farmer, who 
only cares for somewhat to lay himself 
out on,” said the landlord by way of 
apology ; “and so, maybe, you'll find it 
onpleasant enough, but we had nowhere 
else to stow a body, you see.” 
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I told him never to mind me—I could 
get along well enough ; and so he showed 
me into the room, and hastily set the 
lantern on the floor and groped his way 
back, as if afraid that I might repent of 
my good nature as soon as I had had 
time to look about my quarters. And 
there was reason enough in his appre- 
hension. The room was perfectly bare 
of furniture save a low, flat bed in one 
corner. I sat down upon this and tried 
to see something by the light of the 
smoky lantern, but there was nothing to 
see, and the lantern, as if ashamed to 
show the room, threw its feeble light 
only half-way to the bare walls and sus- 
picious-looking corners. I felt the bed: 
it was hard and scantily covered. « This 
is a pitiful arrangement,” I muttered, «and 
there must be a houseful of furniture 
about somewhere, too.” I had half a 
mind to go down and berate the tempo- 
rary master of the establishment for such 
shabby treatment; but thinking the rest 
of the dismal old concern was probably 
locked up and the keys not in his cus- 
tody, I concluded to have my adventure 
out, with all its disadvantages. The 
wind howled dismally, and coming round 
to the window, seized the sash and gave 
it such a shake that I thought it would 
surely shatter the glass. Then it galloped 
over the roof like forty pony teams, and, 
leaping down, screamed with fright at its 
fall, and started off wailing into the 
lonely mountains. Within, I thought of 
the rows of empty rooms and the dis- 
tance it was to the jovial company down 
stairs, and shivered at the idea of going 
to sleep in such a place as that. In 
short, I began to think it anything but a 
cheerful place. However, I laid myself 
out, to use the -landlord’s unpleasantly 
suggestive phrase, boots and all, wrapped 
the drapery of the couch about me, and 
waited for pleasant dreams. 

But pleasant dreams were not out on 
such a night in any such place as this. 
In the bar-room, where I desired to keep 
awake, I must needs be falling asleep ; 
but here, where the less conscious I was 
the better, sleep perversely keep aloof, 
and let me listen to that horrid wind, 
yelling like a fiend and shaking the rick- 
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ety windows, and seeming even to sway 
the house itself. Interminable hours, 
with no clock to strike, no -voice, no 
footstep, nothing but the ceaseless, crazy 
old Boreas snarling around, passed by. 
Sometimes I grew drowsy, and began to 
hear the drawling stories of the bar- 
room, when a fierce rattle at the window 
would bring me back to the abominable 
bed-room. Again I would start out on 
a dreaming excursion, and would find 
myself climbing up, up, up toward the 
grim face of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, when the face would disappear and 
I would find myself in the middle of a 
vast snow-covered plain, wading on with- 
out knowing whither, painfully conscious 
that I was dreaming, yet fearing that I 
really was abroad on that dreary waste, 
doomed to a terrible death. Then, 
sinking gradually down through the 
snow, as it seemed, I found myself on 
that hard couch, stiff and cold. Toss- 
ing over and gathering the covering 
about me more closely, I was off again, 
and this time I was on the mountain- 
side, compelled to climb forward, but 
able to make no progress, and a black, 
hideous beast before me: then the beast 
became a huge rock; and at last, with- 
out seeming to have climbed any farther, 
I stood on the dizzy ridge and looked 
down a fearful precipice. My head 
whirled and I fell down, down, and— 
found myself again in that dreary room, 
with a dizzy, aching brain. Turning 
with a groan, “ Will this awful night ever 
end ?” I tried to sleep again. At last, the 
bears kept away, the long wanderings 
ceased, and when I awoke it was broad 
day. The wood-cutters were out with 
their oxen and their axes below the win- 
dow, ready for their day’s work. I got 
up and went to the window, but the frost 
had covered the glass with fantastic 
drawings, and I could not see through 
it. With my breath I melted away the 
fern groves and wooded mountains and 
glens from the glass and looked out. 
The wind had spent itself, the sun rose 
above the mountain-ridge, and all the 
trees stood silent, clothed in robes of 
white, sparkling with frost-jewels. The 
bare old mountain was smooth and white, . 
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save where the dark gorges cleft its mar- 
ble side, or the stunted trees spread a 
ragged skirt along its base. 

I made little delay in getting out at 
the door, which I found on the wrong 
side of the room; and when I got out- 
side, it was at the wrong end of the pas- 
sage, and the stairway went down on the 
wrong side ; but when I got down to the 
door and looked about me, the house 
righted itself, and I soon found my way 
to where my uncle was breakfasting with 
the landlord. 

«How did you rest ?” asked the lat- 
ter, a little wickedly, I thought. 

«I have rested better,” I replied, and 
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presently began to assist in the opera- 
tion of clearing the table. It made me 
shiver to look at the sausages. My an- 
tipathy for swine’s flesh was confirmed 
by the dreams of last night. 

“ Well,” inquired the namesake of the 
uxorious king of Israel, “are you satisfied 
with your visit ?” 

« Entirely,” was my answer ; “and I 
am ready for the return trip any mo- 
ment!” In an hour we were on the way 
to Wolfborough, where I spent a pleas- 
ant vacation, but did not go again to 
pass the night in any deserted taverns, 
though I did not by any means regret 
my winter visit to the Notch. 
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iene years ago I landed at Panama, 
on my route from California to the 
Atlantic States. The voyage down the 
Western coast had been remarkably de- 
lightful, the sea being glassy and un- 
ruffled, with just enough roll upon it to 
add to the romance and keep up the 
sensation of motion and progress, with- 
out disturbing the health or rest of the 
most feeble or susceptible ; the air warm 
and bracing; the company on board so 
constituted as to afford a union of many 
pleasant elements ; the officers capable 
and obliging ;—in fact, everything com- 
bining in an unusual degree to impart 
social entertainment, physical comfort, 
security and confidence. Day after day, 
as we forged rapidly onward past the 
not distant shore, the hours were given 
up to mirth, song and humor, so that 
many of us soon began to look forward 
with regret to the approaching termina- 
tion of a voyage which had established 
so many genial intimacies and would 
leave behind it such very satisfying 
recollections. 

I was not alone, having under my 
charge a young lady of about seventeen. 
She was on her way to finish her educa- 


tion at some celebrated New York 
boarding-school ; and as she was lively 
and agreeable, and I stood indebted to 
her parents for many past attentions, I 
cheerfully accepted the trust of becom- 
ing her escort. She was not exactly 
beautiful. If I were now writing a fic- 
tion, and therefore, without violence to 
conscience, could give full vent to my 
imagination, nothing would please me 
better than to describe, in glowing and 
enthusiastic colors, her many personal 
attractions, making them all unite, after 
the usual style, in a creation of surpass- 
ing loveliness. But being about to nar- 
rate a circumstance which in its more 
surprising incidents may well challenge 
close attention and scrutiny, I feel that 
I cannot allow myself to depart from the 
exact truth in even the most unimport- 
ant detail or accessory. I must there- 
fore confess that she was not beautiful. 
She had handsome hair and teeth, a 
pure complexion, a well-shaped face and 
pleasant expression, a properly propor- 
tioned figure, rather below than above 
the average height, and small hands and 
feet. These were her only physical 
claims to attraction. But I must further 
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admit that she made up for any defi- 
ciencies with a gracefulness of manner 
and a sprightliness of conversation which 
rendered her almost bewitching, and al- 
most invariably at once gave her the 
advantage in social popularity over those 
who were esteemed her superiors in 
mere beauty of feature or outline. More- 
over, she was the most consummate flirt 
I had ever met with. 

No one blamed her for that, since it 
was certain that she could not help it. 
It was born in her to attract, and it 
would have required too much self-denial 
not to make the best and fullest use of 
her advantages. She would have flirted 
with her grandfather had there been no 
other victim at hand ; and the old fellow 
would doubtless have succumbed within 
the hour, and anathematized the relics 
of the old Mosaic law forbidding mar- 
riages in the direct ascending or de- 
scending line. And I must not forget 
to state that she was not one of your 
common flirts, who compel surrender 


_by old, stale tricks of conversation or 


manner—tricks which are well known 
to all, and only succeed because they 
have been wont to succeed, and men are 
too lazy to avoid the snares so palpably 
set before them. She never made great 
eyes at any one; or sought for introduc- 
tions with display of enthusiastic enco- 
miums, sure to be repeated, as they were 
meant to be; or inveigled timid men 
into corners and there flattered them into 
boldness ; or, with wily devices, stole 
away the cavaliers of other maidens ; or 
took pains to dance herself into notice. 
Her voice was low, her manner and ac- 
tions retiring and unassuming; and there 
was nothing in what she ever said or did 
on account of which the slightest offence 
could be taken. But it was remarkable 
that she was never thrown into any com- 
pany without being speedily its acknow- 
ledged belle and the centre of all attrac- 
tion. How she did it I could hardly 
tell: I have even now no more than a 
mere suspicion. To the best of my 
knowledge, it was partly her eyes that 
did it, for she had a ’cute, queer little 
way of looking at one out of the corner 
of the lids that was perfectly irresistible. 
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It was not a bold look, or an ardent 
glance or anything, indeed, that would 
be especially noticeable to a third party. 
A mere transient flicker—an electric 
tremor of the lid: what was it, in fact, 
or who could describe it? But what- 
ever it might be, it seldom failed to bring 
down the most obdurate. And if that 
did not succeed, there was still another 
battery to unmask. This was a pecu- 
liarly effective turn of her under lip, 
emitting no sound, not much akin toa 
smile—something between a pout and a 
pho-pho, perhaps—a motion evanescent 
as a sunbeam, and still less easy to be 
described than the other, but, if any- 
thing, rather more effective. For it was 
established beyond a doubt that if her 
eye failed in its effect, her under lip was 
sure to succeed, scarcely any one having 
been known to stand both tests un- 
moved. Indeed, I am inclined to the 
opinion that I am the only person who 
ever entirely escaped. I am disposed 
to attribute this immunity, first, to my 
age, for be it known that I am over 
thirty, and consequently somewhat ex- 
empt from the weaknesses which lead 
younger men into temptation ; and, sec- 
ondly, to a natural dignity of character 
and coldness of demeanor, which renders 
me as impenetrable to the shafts of Love 
as is the hide of a rhinoceros to the 
school-boy’s blunted arrow. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains, that while upon 
the passage down the coast everybody, 
from the captain down to the humblest 
steward-boy, yielded to that irresistible ~ 
influence which surrounded her, and, 
according to their stations, severally tes- 
tified their sense of the captivation by 
devoted attentions or distant respect, I 
alone remained unconquered and un- 
impressed. 

Upon reaching Panama, we had of 
course expected to cross at once upon 


_the railroad, and thence take the steamer 


upon the other side. But at the wharf 
we found the Company’s agent awaiting 
us with somewhat unpleasant news. The 
Atlantic steamer had broken down: a 
shaft had been dislocated, or a flue had 
burst, or the boat had been doing some 
one of those other things that boats are 
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so fond of doing; and it would be about 
ten days before another steamer would 
be ready to take her place. Meanwhile, 
we had better not think about crossing 
as yet, for the other side of the Isthmus 
was decidedly unhealthy at that season 
of the year, while the hotel accommoda- 
tions were limited and poor. Panama 
was altogether to be preferred, while 
those who did not care to go into the 
town could retain their rooms upon the 
steamer. A large number of the pas- 
sengers resolved to avail themselves of 
this permission, while others went ashore 
to seek other quarters. Among the lat- 
ter were my fair charge and myself; for, 
however pleasant a vessel may be when 
gallantly careering over the high seas. it 
seems a different affair when lying in 
port, grating sulkily against the pier, 
the water around it covered with rubbish 
and decayed fruit. Then, indeed, the 
poorest apartment on shore is better 
than the most sumptuous state-room on 
board. Therefore, packing into a port- 
manteau the necessary changes for a 
week, we stepped ashore and began to 
go the rounds of the few poor hotels. 

For a time without success. There 
are but few hotels in Panama, and but 
one or two of these have a comfortable 
appearance. These were already filled 
with more active passengers, who had 
run thither upon the first suspicion of 
delay, and had thus secured all the most 
available rooms. Here and there some 
small, dark corners were offered, with 
inflated encomiums upon their desira- 
bility ; but we were not to be blinded 
so easily, and preferred to look farther. 
And so for an hour the search went on. 
The heat of the day had long passed 
over, and in this respect we had nothing 
to complain of ; but, for all that, it is not 
a very delightful thing to be searching 
for a home in a strange city with a heavy 
portmanteau upon one’s shoulder. And I 
naturally grew tired, and perhaps a little 
cross ; when suddenly, upon turning a 
corner, we found ourselves in the little 
plaza before the cathedral. 

Any one who has ever been in Pan- 
ama must remember the cathedral—an 
immense stone structure, with two great 
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towers quaintly ornamented with lines 
and circles of the pearl-oyster shell set 
into the mortar—a rough, tasteless pile, 
indeed, but, from its very size and age, 
producing an impression of something 
grand and imposing. At any other time 
we should have looked upon it with in- 
terest, and perhaps have indulged in va- 
rious romantic speculations and imagin- 
ings about it. But at that moment we 
were footsore and tired, cared nothing 
for churches, were altogether devoted to 
hotels, and would have preferred a 
second-rate New York boarding-house 
to the basilica of St. Peter or the mosque 
of St. Sophia. Accordingly, after a 
hasty and not over-critical glance at the 
two great towers, we were about to pass 
hastily by, when I was struck with a 
little notice in the window of a kind of 
exchange office opposite : «« Here speakee 
English.” 

« Let us go in thither and inquire for 
more hotels, Lily,” I said, calling her by 
her first name—a practice that I had 
thought best to introduce from the first, 
as thereby she might not stand so much 
in awe of my greater age, and our neces- 
sary communications would be rendered 
more unembarrassed. 

«Yes, we had better go in there, 
Gus,” she responded, calling me in turn 
by my first name, in order that—so that 
I—doing so, in fact, because it had occur- 
red to. both of us that it would be the 
better and more natural way while she 
continued under my charge. 

Accordingly, we entered the little shop. 
The proprietor was a short, thick-set 
Spaniard— Don Miguel Something— 
with a swarthy face, broader at the bot- 
tom than at the top, a bullet-shaped 
head, beard and hair cut quite short, 
a keen, twinkling, vivacious eye, and 
rather a pleasant expression of counte- 
nance. To my greeting he bowed quite 
civilly, gave me the names of two or 
three hotels where we had already made 
application, knew of no others, had been 
already inquired of several times about 
the same matter, was sorry he could not 
help us ; and with that was turning again 
to his books, when suddenly his face 
changed a little in expression, a new in- 
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terest in us seeming to appear upon it, 
and he said, in a somewhat embarrassed 
manner: 

“« Would the sefior and—and the lady, 
his wife—” 

« My sister,” I explained, telling a 
little white lie after the manner of Abra- 
ham, though not for the same reason. 
In fact, I acted from impulse, not ex- 
pecting to see him more than a moment 
longer, and it seeming easier in this way 
to explain my association with Lily than 
to make him, with all his peculiar nation- 
al punctilious notions, comprehend how 
I could be traveling about with a young 
lady no relation to me, and yet no harm 
in it. 

« Ah, yes—your sister. And now see 
I the likeness—a much strong one in- 
deed. Would the sefior therefore deign 
to accept my hospitality for the next few 
days, until the steamer be ready on the 
other side? I have, in Old Panama, 
some two leagues from here, a residence : 
there my wife and I will be much proud 
to—” 
Before he had fairly finished his polite 
and unanticipated invitation to us, 1 had 
’ guessed the solution of the mystery ; 
and excusing myself for a moment, I 
turned to Lily. She had been standing 
a little behind me, and now appeared to 
be serenely gazing out into the street in 
an abstracted and contemplative manner, 
counterfeiting, moreover, all at once, a 
singular interest in the architecture of 
the hotel. But I was not to be deceived 
with such a shallow piece of acting, and 
drawing her on one side, said, sternly : 

“This, now, is too much? You 
have been trying to flirt with this poor 
gentleman !” 

“TI only looked at him once, Gus,” 
she responded—«just a little glance to 
see how he appeared. And ‘a cat may 
look at a king,’ you know.” 

“Exactly,” I retorted. «And I un- 
derstand precisely that look of yours 
and how you use it. What object, now, 
can you have in trying to fascinate this 
gentleman? And do you know what 
has been the result of your one little 
glance, as you call it? He has invited 


us to come out to his country-seat, and 
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there, for the ensuing week, accept his 
hospitality.” 

« And do you not think you ought to 
be more grateful to me for procuring you 
the invitation, Gus? Yes, of course we 
will go, for it will doubtless be very. 
delightful. What do you call it—a ranche 
or aranchero? Perhaps it is a castle. 
And there will be banana-trees growing 
around it, will there not? And all sorts 
of other queer things? Yes, to be sure 
we will go, for it will all be very roman- 
tic, I know, and will give me a great deal 
to write home.” aa 

“We will go if you behave yourself, 
but not otherwise,” I said. « Promise 
me that you will not try to flirt with this 
worthy gentleman, or else we will have 
done with it, and will return to the 
steamer. You see, Lily, it won’t do at 
all. It can give you no pleasure to have 
the poor man drawn into any of your 
ridiculous traps, and it may do mischief. 
He has a wife, and Spanish wives have 
the reputation of getting jealous easily. 
Stilettos are a part of their customary 
ornaments, I have heard. Perhaps it is 
that watches are taxed and stilettos are 
not. And though you are seeking for 
romance, and it may be very romantic, 
indeed, to be stabbed in a dark corner 
by an infuriated donna, yet it would not 
be pleasant, and I could hardly explain 
the matter satisfactorily to’ your father.” 

«But, Gus, I must flirt with some 
one, you know,” she pleadingly re- 
sponded. 

«“ Then flirt with the muleteer or the 
neighboring miller, if there be one ; and 
I suppose the Spanish race have millers, 
or else how could Don Quixote have 
encountered windmills? Only promise 
to respect this gentleman. It is all I 
ask.” 

“I promise,” she faintly said—so 
anxious, indeed, to see what an Isthmus 
country-house was like that she would 
have given up almost everything. And 
feeling at rest upon that score—for I 
knew that she would not deceive me—I 
turned again to Don Miguel, apologized 
for my delay in answering him, said that 
I had taken counsel with my sister, and 
that we had concluded to accept his kind 
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invitation—that words could not express 
the deep gratitude we felt, and the like. 
I was a little ashamed, if the truth must 
be told, at the readiness with which we 
had met the courtesies of a total stranger, 
but we were sorely pressed ; and I felt, 
moreover, that the invitation had not 
been extended as a mere compliment, but 
that we would really be very welcome. 

Don Miguel bowed low to myself, ex- 
pressed his thankfulness that we had 
deigned to honor him ; then bowed low 
to Lily, then to both of us together. I 
bowed in return; Lily bestowed upon 
him a sweet smile, but honorably kept to 
her contract, and moved neither eye nor 
lip with treacherous intent; and so we 
prepared to depart, for the sun was 
now near its setting point, and it hap- 
pened that already our host’s equipage 
was waiting for him before the door. 
And as we had all our necessary lug- 
gage with us, there was no need of de- 
lay. Accordingly, we got into the vehi- 
cle—a low, open wagon, drawn by two 
mules; the Don took a seat in front 
of us; a swarthy Indian _half-breed 
climbed into the driver’s seat, and with 
a long lash whipped the animals into a 
steady trot, and so we rolled away over 
the rough pavement toward the open 
country. 

Through narrow streets, where the 
overhanging balconies of the opposite 
houses almost met—along broader ways, 
where were a few fruit-shops—past a 
plaza flanked with a dull, dark, window- 
less convent, in front of which stood a 
tall stone cross upon three high steps— 
past a ruined church, with a banana 
tree growing up in the open doorway— 
then through one of the city gates—and 
So out into the open country, while, from 
every cracked bell of each steeple be- 
hind us, the Angelus rang out in dis- 
cordant peal. After that ensued a some- 
what monotonous drive through the un- 
paved roads of the suburbs, lined upon 
either. side with thick tropical forests, 
having here and there a break, through 
which we could see a small native hut, 
with a little clearing about it, or perhaps 
gain a distant view of the bay. In about 
half an hour there came a sudden turn 


of the road, bringing us to higher land 
and a more extended prospect. We 
were now nearer the water, where, within 
a few yards, sparkled in the setting sun 
the waves that may have rolled over 
from the Asiatic coast, now rippling on 
the beach with a low, soft murmur, like 
the sigh of one who has at last arrived 
at the end of along journey and may 
prepare to take his pleasant rest. And 
before us was Old Panama—to all ap- 
pearance a mass of modern huts and 
ancient ruins—here a knot of rough 
bamboo erections, with half-naked na- 
tives squatting at the doorways ; there 
a mound overgrown with vines and 
bushes, and only by its elevation show- 
ing that piles of crumbling walls lay be- 
neath ; and yonder a little church, not 
exactly in ruins, but sadly out of repair, 
and already half covered with the tropi- 
cal overgrowth which so surely invites 
decay. And most prominently of all 
things, before us appeared a pile of 
something which might have been a con- 
vent or fort or barracks, but which, as we 
came nearer, resolved itself into an ex- 
tended private residence, consisting of a 
centre building of no very great size, but 
made to appear much more imposing 
than it actually was by the tall adobe 
wall built at some distance about it, so 
as to form a considerable enclosure or 
courtyard within. This was the home 
of our host; and beneath a wide arch- 
way in the wall the carriage now drove 
into the central court, where the mules 
stopped of their own accord, and the na- 
tive driver, throwing himself off his seat 
with a loud whoop, flung open the door 
for us to descend. Entering the house, 
we were at once shown into two sep- 
arate and adjoining rooms, having for 
the moment but little time to make any 
extended observation of the place. All 
that I noticed at the time was, that the 
house seemed to have been erected at 
different periods, a portion of it appear- 
ing to be quite new, while the rest bore 
marks of extreme age, the difference be- 
tween the two being quite perceptible, 
since the one portion was joined ab- 
ruptly upon the other, the line of junc- 
ture commencing about midway at the 
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bottom, and running off in a jagged 
course upward and toward the west, 
until at the top the newer part spread 
over very nearly the whole roof, leaving 
of the original building but a single 
small tower. 

And now I come to the wonderful 
portion of my story—a matter so sur- 
prising, indeed, that I can scarcely ex- 
pect any one, in these unbelieving and 
practical days, will credit it. Indeed, I 
have never yet found any person who, 
upon my verbal narration of it, would 
yield me his conviction: but, on the 
contrary, I have always been met with 
an incredulous shake of the head, or at 
the best with silent stolidity. Under 
these circumstances I almost fear to con- 
tinue, and perhaps would even now break 
off and leave my story all untold, were 
it not that I feel assured there must 
somewhere in the world be those who 
are accustomed to deal charitably with 
strange recitals ; not blindly scoffing at 
what they cannot for the moment ex- 
plain, but willing to acknowledge that 
there are yet many things which, though 
beyond our comprehension, may still be 
true, and hereafter, perhaps, capable of 
satisfactory elucidation. To my personal 
friends I can only say that, however sin- 
gular my story may appear, they must 
remember that I have always borne the 
reputation of being one who, both from 
natural solidity of character and sedate- 
ness of demeanor, as well as from an 
utter absence of the imaginative facul- 
ties, has in his temperament not the 
slightest affinity with what is commonly 
called romance; and that, moreover, 
there can be no object to be gained by 
detailing circumstances which have not 
occurred; and therefore they should 
well weigh, not merely the probabilities, 
but also the possibilities, of my narrative 
before making up their minds to dis- 
credit it. 

Well, we had just completed our toi- 
lets when our host summoned us to din- 
ner; and, guided by him, we entered 
the dining-room—a large, somewhat un- 
furnished, and, to our Northern eyes, 
dreary-looking apartment, though doubt- 
less it had all the decorations and con- 
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veniences that could be required in that 
climate. In the centre stood a long ta- 
ble, having upon it a sumptuous repast 
of vegetables, fruits, wines, .coffee and a 
little meat. At each side two plates 
were laid out, and at the end a single: 
plate. Near the door stood Don Mi- 
guel’s wife, a short, stout woman, who, 
by her extremely dark complexion, 
seemed to be of more mixed blood than 
himself. She was arrayed in rather a 
profusion of jewelry, had fine eyes and 
teeth, and had evidently once been hand- 
some, but had bravely gotten over it, 
though still retaining a pleasant, affable _ 
expression of countenance. Not having 
been much accustomed to see strangers, 
probably, she received us with some em- 
barrassment, not speaking a word in re- 
ply to our muttered salutations ; and I 
may as well say here that, whether from 
a lack of knowledge of the English 
language or from natural diffidence, she 
never opened her mouth during the 
whole time of our visit, but maintained 
a rigid silence, doing such of the honors 
as fell to her lot in utter taciturnity— 
softening her features into an occasional 
smile, however, in order to mark her ap- 
proval of us. Hearty and good-natured 
in appearance, she was by no means the 
person who would take sudden fits of 
jealousy and handle .revengeful stilettos 
in dark corners ; and I noticed that Lily 
looked up pleadingly at me, as though 
seeking to be released from her promise. 
But I was obdurate, affected not to no- 
tice the glance, and only attended to the 
courteous motion with which Don Mig- 
uel waved us to our places at the table. 
I had supposed, of course, that he 
would assume the head of the table; but 
to my surprise, placing Lily at his right 
hand, he stood at one side, while his 
wife and myself, in obedience to his ges- 
ture, went opposite. Here for a moment 
we remained, when suddenly there ap- 
peared at the head of the table a fifth 
figure, who saluted us gravely, upon 
which, with a like inclination of the 
head, we all sat down. At the instant 


I did not take particular notice of this 
person, not looking at him, in fact, 
otherwise than with a casual glance out 
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of the corner of my eye, so that I saw 
only the outline of his form. A father 
or elder brother, was- my natural suppo- 
sition, or, if not, clearly some other rela- 
tive, entitled, by the custom of the place, 
to the post of honor. 

But when, a moment after being seated, 
I glanced more deliberately at the stran- 
ger, there was something about him 
that sent a chill through my veins and 
seemed to freeze my power of speech. 
This man—if man or human being it 
was, and from the first, though I had 
no especial belief in the supernatural, I 
felt a sudden doubt of the fact—was tall 
and thin, and arrayed in a costume such 
as I had never before beheld. It was 
the costume of a warrior of past days, 
indeed, clad in breastplate and gauntlets, 
and with clumsy, basket-hilted sword at 
his side, while the doublet beneath was 
slashed and tied with points and ribbons, 
and below his dress was gathered into a 
heavy fold above the knee, the leg fur- 
ther down being displayed in well-shaped 
tights. Altogether a singular costume, 
but yet it was not that which impressed 
me the most. The dress itself might 
possibly be the fancy of some eccentric 
old citizen, attached to the customs of 
past days, even as with us there will 
occasionally be one who affects the 
cocked hat, long queue and big shoe- 
buckles of Revolutionary times. But 
it was rather the air and attitude of the 
man that startled me. The face was 
grim and thin, and the beard, descend- 
ing to a point, made it appear yet grim- 
mer and thinner. And his eyes were 
set with an unearthly, ghastly stare; 
not like the eyes of any living man that 
I had ever yet seen, but with a vacant 
and soulless look, as though all actual 
expression had faded away, leaving noth- 
ing but the dim, sightless, spiritless 
orbs. Turning his head neither to the 
right nor left, and, after his first courteous 
salutation, seeming to take no notice of 
any of us, but rather to gaze off into 
some far-distant region, there he sat, 
touching nothing before him, and appear- 
ing like some old-fashioned figure-head 
affixed to the table, or like the death’s 
head at an Egyptian feast. Was it 


strange that after my first impulse of 
curiosity was satisfied, I felt convinced I 
was looking upon something other than 
mortal? And then I remembered that 
I had not seen him enter—that no door 
had opened to admit him—but that he 
had suddenly appeared, as though he had 
risen from the ground or been created 
out of the air. Again that chill went 
through me, and I began to wish that I 
was elsewhere—on the steamer in a 
storm, anywhere than where I was ; and 
I stealthily glanced around the table to 
see how my companions might take the 


matter. And first I looked at Lily, but 


she sat cool and collected, a model of 
hardihood and propriety. It was scarcely 
possible that she had failed to see all 
that I had seen, for I never yet knew 
anything escape her active eyes. At the 
least, she must have taken notice of the 
stranger’s queer costume. But there 
she sat, without a flush upon her face or 
a tremor upon her lip. I had always 
known that she was afraid of nothing ; 
but now, that she could so easily adapt 
herself to the society of spirits, what 
hope could I have of her? Then, look- 
ing toward my host and hostess, I saw 
that they also appeared unmoved, though 
rather grave and quietly disposed. Only 
the former gave evidence of any percep- 
tion that there was a fifth person present 
at all, and he did so with a certain sig- 
nificant expression, as though he would 
have me defer my curiosity until he 
might be more at liberty to enlighten 
me. 

Accordingly, I held my peace, and as 
much as possible avoided any direct ob- 


_ servation of the stranger; only occa- 


sionally, as I could not help it, casting a 
sly glance in his direction out of the 
corner of my eye, and then looking 
away again as I saw that he preserved 
throughout all the same unvarying, 
stony, imperceptive stare, touching noth- 
ing that lay before him, and only for a 
single instant appearing to notice us. 
This was when Don Miguel, filling the 
wine-glasses, bowed slightly and defer- 
entially toward the end of the table; 
whereupon the stranger bowed in return, 
almost immediately thereafter resuming 
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his old attitude and expression. Thus 
the dinner went on, myself in something 
of a nervous tremor, my host and hostess 
grave, dignified and undemonstrative, 
and Lily unblushingly rattling away, as 
though ghosts or masqueraders had been 
the ordinary companions of her life. All 
this was intolerable to me, and there 
were times when I felt like rushing from 
the table at any expense of courtesy 
and demanding to be taken back to 
Panama. But at length the dinner 
ended: the last banana was eaten and 
the last nut cracked. Then our host 
arose. The stranger also arose, re- 
turned in dignified manner our saluta- 
tions and slowly walked away, his heavy 
basket-hilted sword clattering at his side. 
But I could not help noticing that be- 
fore he had fairly crossed the room, and 
while yet within several feet of the door. 
he seemed to vanish or melt away, as 
though he had been carved out of the 
mist. 

«And now tell me all about him. 
Who is he ?” inquired Lily, with a ring- 
ing laugh, turning to our host. I was 
about to reproach her for what might 
well be considered a social impertinence, 
but Don Miguel came between us and 
protected her. 

«It is well,” he said. «Your sister 
is curious to know ; why not, then, ask ? 
For myself, it give me pleasure much to 
tell her. That was I about to do, be it 
said. Therefore now sit you both down 
again, and I will riarrate to you all I 
know concerning it; which is not much, 
to be sure.” 

Thereupon we sat down, grouping 
ourselves carelessly about him, and he 
gave us the whole story as well as he 
was able, protracting with his broken 
English what might have been told in 
fewer words. 

Until the previous spring he had lived 
in Panama, quietly and unostentatiously. 
But having prospered in business, and 
being moreover inclined to a country 
life, he had purchased a large plot of 
ground within the limits of Old Panama, 
the place where the original seaport had 
been located. It contained only ruins 
and a few native huts, but the region 
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was comparatively healthy and the view 
was pleasant. Therefore, marking out 
his foundation, he had put up that ‘large, 
roomy residence. Not building it en- 
tirely anew, though, for it chanced that 
there stood upon his grounds the remains 
of an old erection, two, three or more 
centuries old—who could tell? These 
ruins were so stout and well cemented 
that the temptation to adopt a portion 
of them was not to be disregarded. The 
new portion of his house was therefore 
continued upon the old, thus saving the 
cost of almost all the foundation, a 
large surface of wall, and a goodly piece 
of the lower flooring ; and thus, in less 
time than would otherwise have been re- 
quired, there was a pleasant and sub- 
stantial residence where before there had 
been an unsightly waste. 

The Don and his wife were well 
pleased with the result, and fondly 
looked forward to years of tranquil and 
uninterrupted enjoyment. But upon the 
very day of their arrival, when they pro- 
ceeded to sit down at their first meal, 
they beheld this singular ghostly figure 
standing solemnly at the head of the 
table. For a moment they thought that 
it was a trick of some friend coming 
among them in masquerading guise, but 
almost immediately the lifeless, spectre- 
like gaze from those eyes struck them 
with affright; and the Don, instead of 
insisting upon his rightful seat, sank 
down trembling at the side of his wife, 
near the other end of the table. As 
may be imagined, the meal was not a 
cheerful one, their silent attention being 
fixed upon the intruder, who sat calm 
and motionless, touching nothing, and 
apparently gazing into some distant re- 
gion, rather than taking any notice of 
themselves. When, at the end of the 
short repast, they arose, he also raised 
himself, bowed solemnly to them and so 
departed, moving a step or two toward 
the door, and seeming to vanish into 
thin air before he had reached it. At 
the next meal and the next it was the 
same, and so on, in fact, ever since that 
time. At first, they talked of moving 
away and leaving the stranger in full 
possession ; but little by little, as time 
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passed on and it became evident that no 
harm was intended, they abandoned the 
ruinous idea. And, after all, it was no 
very great harm to sit down twice a day 
with that apparently inoffensive spirit ; 
though it must be confessed that, as he 
never spoke to them and they did not 
dare to address him, his presence scarcely 
produced an enlivening effect. Once, in 
a fit of desperation, the Don had come 
to the table early and taken his rightful 
seat at its head. The stranger appear- 
ing and finding his place occupied, had 
simply frowned and stalked away with 
an air of offended dignity. They thought 
then that he had left them for ever; but 
that night there were strange noises 
about the house and shrill cries seemed 
to float in the air, and the next morn- 
ing nothing went right in business 
matters. They were glad, therefore, to 
leave the chair of honor once more va- 
cant and so invite him back again, lest 
his displeasure might lead to further an- 
noyances and losses. 

And did they never see him excepting 
at the table ? I inquired. 

Yes: now and then he was encoun- 
tered stalking gloomily up and down 
the hall, and, upon meeting any of the 
family, would courteously step aside to 
let them pass, gravely bowing as he did 
so. There was a portion of the old 
building which had contained a recess 
hardly large enough to be called a room, 
though in its day it might have been 
occupied as such. At the rebuilding 
the place had been converted into a 
lumber-closet, but the ghost had several 
times been seen to go in thither, as 
though he claimed it for his own quar- 
ters. Consequently, as might be imag- 
ined, it had been left to him altogether, 
no one caring to follow him and dispute 

its possession. 

But did he never speak? Did they 
have no conjecture as to who he might be? 

No: he had never uttered a word. 
Possibly he was not permitted to con- 
verse with mortals, or it might be that, 
being a spirit, he was unable to talk. 
Once, however, a sheet of paper having 
been accidentally left upon the table, he 

’ had stooped over and written something 
Vor. IL.—13 
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that might have been intended for a 
name, as another person would introduce 
himself by leaving a card. And here 
the Don, rising, took down the paper 
from behind his bookcase. There was 
a single character in the centre, poorly 
written, as would be natural with one 
belonging to the olden time—something 
that might have been a name crudely 
jumbled up into confusion, or might 
have been a quaint device after the style 
of an antique monogram. Whatever it 
might be no one could conjecture, and 
the matter was all as dark as before. 
After this, paper had been purposely left 
in the phantom’s way, in the hope that 
he would further try to define himself, 
but all in vain. As though the first 
essay should be held sufficient, he had 
never made another attempt to enlighten 
their i ignorance. 

But, in fine, who is he, and what does 
it all mean ? 

Who knew, indeed? He was proba- 
bly some cavalier of other days—perhaps 
of two or three centuries past. That 
fact his costume seemed to establish. 
And he had doubtless once lived in that 
house, else why should he now linger so 
pertinaciously about it? If any suppo- 
sition could be formed at all, it was that, 
having once resided there, he considered 
it still his own house, regarding the re- 
building and additions simply in the light 
of a restoration; that upon this principle 
he looked upon the Don and his wife, 
not as the owners of the property, but 
rather as guests; and that he daily ap- 
peared at table in the post of honor for 
no other reason than that he might en- 
tertain and honor them with his presence. 
possibly doing so at considerable incon- 
venience to himself. But, after all, this 
was only a conjecture, though perhaps 
the most plausible one that could be 
framed. And if it were a true one, it 
naturally led to a further inquiry: Might 
not the spectre some day get the idea 
that they had stayed long enough as 
guests, and so set himself at work to 
make it uncomfortable for them? In 
fact, while the present was a mystery, 
the future was entirely dark and un- 
certain. 
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This was all that the Don could tell 
me, and of course I could be of no as- 
sistance to him. But the story impressed 
me deeply, and indeed contributed some- 
what to my satisfaction, since I had been 
apprehensive that, after the first novelty 
was over, my visit might prove monoto- 
nous ; and I could now give myself both 
amusement and employment in watching 
the spectre, for I felt that I need no 
lopger be apprehensive of him. If the 
Don had so long been treated with 
civility as a guest, how much more 
would Lily and myself be entitled to 
courtesy as doubly guests? Therefore, 
while wandering about each day from 
seashore to little church in desperate at- 
tempt at occupation, I constantly looked 
forward with eagerness to the recurrence 
of each meal, finding the chief pleasure 
of my life in sitting at the long table and 
stealthily watching the ghost. 

For a day or two all went on as at 
the first. We took our usual places; 
he then came in; we courteously bowed 
to each other and then sat down. As 
before, the spectre remained motionless 
and abstracted, eating and drinking noth- 
ing, and taking no notice of us other 
than to bend in acknowledgment of the 
customary toast, and also to salute us 
gravely upon his departure. Then, little 
by little, I began to notice a change in 
him. His bow became more gracious, 
abating something from its stateliness 
and acquiring a kind of friendly defer- 
ence. Then his eye lost a little of its 
vacant, far-seeing stare, a new kind of 
light seeming to come into it, warming 
his expression, as it were, into some- 
thing of interest in what transpired 
nearer at hand. Once his features broke 
into a kind and not unpleasant smile. 
And I noticed at last thot instead of 
looking upon his sitting as a stately cer- 
emony, to be terminated as speedily as 
possible, he became reluctant to leave 
the table, rising up with a dissatisfied 
air, like one who is compelled to leave 
an agreeable party. All this change of 


manner, coming on within two or three 
days, surprised me greatly, and was not 
without its confusing effect upon the 
Don; and it was not until the fourth 
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day that I fathomed the mystery. Then, 
happening to cast my eyes suddenly 
upon Lily, I saw that, although she was 
meekly pretending to look unto her plate, 
her face was slightly turned toward the 
head of the table; that there was the 
old dangerous twinkle under the corner 
of her eyelid; that her under lip was 
getting ready for its part: in fine, that 
the foolish girl was actually flirting with 
the ghost ! 

Startled and worried, I took the ear- 
liest opportunity to speak with her, firm 
in the resolution to give her a good scold- 
ing. She saw me coming, read my in- 
tention in my face, and at once proceed- 
ed to attempt a diversion. Drawing from 
her pocket an old letter from one of her 
New York acquaintances, she said, with 
a sweet, artless smile: 

“TI am so glad you have come: I have 
been wishing all the afternoon to see you. 
I wish to read you a letter I received 
last month from dear Jenny.” 

“I have heard that letter a dozen 
times already,” I said. «And I do not 
like your dear Jenny, who writes a great 
deal of nonsense and spells curbstone 
with a & Now do be serious, Lily, and 
listen to me. What is the meaning of. 
this conduct of yours at the table—this 
trifling with the feelings of the ghost? 
Whoever heard of such a thing before ? 
You must give him up—indeed you 
must.” 

“If I give up the ghost, I shall die,” 
she answered. It was a very foolish and 
ill-timed pun, and I resolved to take no 
notice of it. 

“TI really believe you would die if you 
could not flirt,” I said. «But now, do 
you not see the danger of your present 
course ?” 

“What danger can there be?” she 
responded. “Is itnot the safest thing 
I could do? If I flirt with men, 
they all want to marry me, and that is 
inconvenient. But a ghost could not 
marry me. On the contrary, he might 
prove a good friend to me, and show me 
where money is buried, and all that. 
And you know—” 

“I know that you are a very silly . 
girl, and I suppose you will insist upon 
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your own way. Only remember that I 
have warned you,” I responded. And 
this was all I said, though I had come 
meaning to scold her; for though, by 
reason of my superior age and gravity 
and sedateness of character, all her arts 
were lost upon me, and I was not to be 
inveigled as other men were, yet there 
was something in the way she some- 
times looked at me that fairly disarmed 
me, appealing to my pity, I suppose, so 
that I could never bear to be harsh with 
her. Therefore I now let her go with- 
out another word of remonstrance. And 
she, disregarding my caution, but rather 
acting as though with my permission, 
from that time carried on such a course 
of deep and dangerous coquetting that 
I became fairly bewildered with the depth 
of her powers and the magnificence of 
her execution. 

For never yet did ghost have a harder 
time than this one upon whom she now 
practised her subtle arts. Hamlet’s 


father was supposed to be miserable 
enough, but at least he knew his fate 
and what he had to expect, and was 
only fettered of his freedom at certain 


set periods, which he could easily remem- 
ber. But this ghost of Lily’s was not 
only kept in a continual state of uncer- 
tainty and bewilderment, and tormented 
with all the usual ups and downs of hope 
and despair which commonly beset a 
lover’s mind, but his very hours were no 
longer his own, the daily regularity of 
his life being constantly disturbed ; for 
now Lily, under pretence of making pro- 
longed explorations of the surrounding 
country, would wander off and return 
long past the usual hour for dining, so 
that often the ghost, coming in at the 
proper time, would find the family not yet 
assembled, and would be obliged to wait 
despondently for many minutes before 
taking his accustomed seat. And when 
he was in his place, she would continu- 
ally, with artful glances, provoke him to 
new extravagances, but all the while ex- 
ecuting her work so cunningly and de- 
murely that the Don had not the slight- 
est suspicion of her agency in the mat- 
ter, but rather imputed the change in 
the spectre’s conduct to the natural ex- 
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hilaration created in a long-secluded na- 
ture by sudden introduction to new and 
lively society. His eye constantly grew 
brighter and more life-like, his fits of 
abstracted gaze less frequent. He paid 
increased attention to what went on at 
table, until at times, for many minutes 
together, his face beamed with a steady 
smile. Once, at some merry speech of 
Lily’s, he threw himself back in his chair 
and opened his mouth as if in convul- 
sions of laughter, though not the slight- 
est sound came from his throat. Again, 
apparently making up his mind that it 
would be proper to be more socially in- 
clined, he watched when the Don drank 
the usual toast, and instead of content- 
ing himself with a stately bow, filled a 
glass from the decanter and placed it to 
his lipsp—not swallowing anything, how- 
ever, perhaps from being forbidden to 
drink wine, or perhaps from having no 
stomach under that doublet and breast- 
plate. And he would purposely prolong 
the repast as far as possible, and upon 
leaving would turn around with more 
than one farewell glance of idolatry and 
passion before melting away. It seemed, 
too, as though now more than ever be- 
fore he was encountered in the long pas- 
sages of the house, and that he always 
contrived it so as to meet Lily. At last 
his devotion to her culminated in an act 
so grotesque and singular that, as I now 
recall it, I think of it rather as a dream 
than as sober reality. 

It was a little before midnight when I 
was aroused by a hurried knock. I had 
not yet undressed myself, and instantly 
opening the door, saw Lily standing out- 
side, with her dress and shawl thrown 
hurriedly upon her. 

«Come out here,” she exclaimed, 
«and tell me what you make out of all 
this.” 

In our passage-way there was a win- 
dow commanding a view of the court- 
yard below. The moon shone brightly, 
and upon gazing down I saw the ghost 
standing beneath Lily’s room. He was 
dressed as usual in doublet and _ breast- 
plate, but now he wore in addition a 
richly-plumed cap. In his hand he held 
an old guitar, without any strings, upon 
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which with the fingers of one hand he 
went through the motions of executing 
an air, while his mouth opened and shut 
as though he was accompanying the 
notes with a song. Of course not a 
sound came from the old stringless gui- 
tar, nor yet from his lips. As he thus 
stood and let his fingers play upon the 
sounding-board, as though pinching vi- 
brating strings, and moved his mouth 
to some hidden metre, opening and clos- 
ing his jaws, now with a spasmodic jerk, 
and again with a slow, protracted mo- 
tion, according as the exigencies of the 
song required ; and looked languishing 
up at the window, advancing and reced- 
ing with a series of low bows; and 
rolled up his eyes to the moon, throw- 
ing into his sober old face all the express- 
ions of strong passion, not a sound all 
the while being heard ;—it formed al- 
together such a ludicrous picture that I 
could scarcely keep from laughing aloud. 
Lily, less cautious, did actually emit from 
time to time a little squeak of merri- 
ment. At last the song seemed to 
end, and the serenade with it. Tucking 
the guitar under his arm, the ghost looked 
up for applause. Fully bent upon carrying 
out the frolic to the utmost, Lily broke a 
rosebud from a vine that grew close to 
the window and tossed it down to him. 
He gallantly picked it up, kissed it ar- 
dently, then stepped back a pace or two, 
and so, waving his hand, vanished into 
thin air, after his usual manner. 

All very amusing, indeed ; but I was 
grievously tormented in my mind with 
the fear lest Lily might carry the mat- 
ter so far as to make mischief; more 
especially when I saw the ghost appear 
at breakfast with the rosebud sticking 
out from a slash in his doublet, and with 
a smile upon his grim face, as though 
with the conscious assurance of having 
been bountifully favored in the lists of 
love. I was therefore never in my life 
more delighted than when, a few mo- 
ments after, there came a special mes- 
sage to me from Panama. The disabled 
steamer had been replaced; the cars 
would start for the other side of the Isth- 
mus in two or three hours ; we had not 
a moment to lose, and by night we would 
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be careering over the Caribbean Sea, 
leaving the tropics far behind us. All 
was at once confusion as we made up 
our little parcels and bade good-bye for 
ever to our kind host and to his quiet, 
unsophisticated wife. And as I thought 
upon the strange scenes of the past few 
days, I resolved that I would never again 
take charge of another wild young lady, 
nor would I lose this one from sight 
until I had fairly removed her from all 
further danger. 

A prudent determination, probably ; 
for, as we walked the last time from our 
rooms through the long hall, who should 
appear but the ghost? His costume 
was the finest, his breastplate burnished, 
his slashed doublet tied with new rib- 
bons, the rose still in his bosom, and a 
ring in his outstretched hand. A queer, 
quaint old ring, I could see at a glance, 
made of beaten gold and having what ap- 
peared to be a jewel of some value set 
in the centre. One of those old-fash- 
ioned pieces of the workmanship of a 


" past day, indeed, which derive their value 


partly from their age, and with a little 
alteration of the setting would serve for 
ring, button or breastpin, as the taste of 
the wearer might dictate. Holding this 
forth with a low bow, the ghost made as 
though he would present it to Lily, who 
upon her part looked irresolute and 
sorely tempted to accept it. But I 
dashed between them, and the ghost, 
with no very pleasant expression upon 
his grim visage, stalked wrathfully away, 
his old sword rattling against the stairs 
as he reached the end of the passage 
and began to climb up to what was con- 
sidered his especial apartment. 

« Are you crazy ?” I exclaimed to Lily, 
in response to her momentary look of 
indignation. “Do you feel sure that he 
offered that ring to you simply as a com- 
plimentary parting gift? May he not 
rather have chosen to consider it a be- 
trothal pledge ?” 

«How foolish you are, Gus!” she 
somewhat savagely retorted. «Have I 
not already told you that the chief safety 
with a ghost lies in the fact that you 
cannot marry him ?” 


«Not marry him! Of course not. 
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But, for all that, a ghost who imagines 
that he has a house, and that he must 
entertain its real owners as his guests, 
may well be capable of fancying that he 
is the betrothed cavalier of a blooming 
young lady. You do not know ghosts 
as well as I do,” I continued, pretending 
to an immense experience in the article. 
“Would you be pleased if, under the 
mistaken impression that you had ac- 
cepted him, he were to follow you to 
New York? I do not know whether he 
is tied down to this place otherwise than 
from choice or past association. I pre- 
sume that he could travel about if he 
wanted to. A pretty acquisition he 
would be to your boarding-school din- 
ner-table, would he not? Now, then, 
say good-bye to our friends and let us 
be 

A hasty adieu, a jump into the little 
carriage, and a crack of the whip; and 
so, under charge of the half-breed driver, 
we were whirled away, my spirits gradu- 
ally rising as we swept farther and far- 
ther along from the haunted house. 
Haunted no longer, perhaps, I reflected 
with some trepidation, for what if the 
phantom should actually take it into his 
head to follow us? What if even now 
he were to rise out of the ground and 
take his place on the seat beside Lily. 
Or, if we were really freed from him for 
ever, might we not have brought dire 
trouble upon our entertainers? For the 
deserted lover might become cross and 
ill-tempered after our departure, and 
make the house too hot for those whom 
he called his guests. But, on the other 
hand, he might take his affliction so 
much to heart as to pine away, becom- 
ing the ghost of the ghost of himself, 
and so entirely disappear from among 
them. 

Whatever the issue of it, I never 
heard. Gradually we left the house be- 
hind us, the open country became 


wooded road, the city gates appeared, 
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and we rolled rapidly once more over the 
rough stone streets, through narrow pas- 
sages, along open plazas, and past the 
old cathedral ; and so on to the railroad, 
where, in a few minutes, I saw Lily safely 
tucked away in a convenient seat of the 
middle car. 

There was still an hour to spare, and 
I turned again into the city to make a 
few purchases. First, a little fruit, then 
a Panama hat, and after that I bethought 
myself to gather together some light 
reading for the voyage up. Near the 
rear of the cathedral was a small book- 
stall of limited capacity and offering few 
inducements to purchasers. A few Span- 
ish novels, an assortment of religious 
books—these seemed all. But I noticed 
upon an upper shelf a very old volume— 
so dingy, indeed, that I lifted it down 
for closer examination. It was a century 
or two old, and contained the lives and 
exploits of a dozen or two of the most 
celebrated Spanish cavaliers, with rough 
engravings. As I turned it hastily over, 
I came across what for the moment 
seemed to freeze my blood; for there 
was the portrait of the ghost—life-like 
and unmistakable, in spite of the inar- 
tistic execution of the cut. And, as 
though to resolve all chance of remain- 
ing doubt, beneath it was a fac-simile of 
his signature—none other, in fact, than 
the same queer, jumbled scribble of cha- 
racters which Don Miguel had shown us 
for our bewilderment. I gave one hasty 
glance at the letter-press accompanying 
the portrait ; and then, purchasing the 
book without dispute about the first- 
named price, rushed back to the cars. 

“ There, there !” I exclaimed to Lily, 
thrusting the open volume before her. 
« Do you not recognize him? Now, at 
last, you have something to write home 
about! Whom do you think you have 
been flirting with for the past week? 
Look! As I live, with none other than 
old Vasco Nunez de Balboa himself !” 
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HE people of the United States will 
never deliberately and intention- 
ally repudiate their national obligations. 
Their sense of justice and honor is too 
strong to permit them to do this: be- 
sides, their national pride—greater, per- 
haps, than that of any other people— 
forbids it. Americans boast of their 
country, its extent, its resources, its un- 
equaled growth; and anticipate the time, 
within the present century, when, in 
point of numbers, wealth and power, 
they will be greatest amongst the peoples 
of the earth. 

They do not, because in the nature 
of the case they cannot, entertain for a 
moment the idea of national insolvency ; 
and yet there is much danger that the 
public creditors will be defrauded of their 
just dues ; that the people may permit, 
if they do not actually call for, the adop- 
tion of financial measures which could 
not fail to produce such a result; that 
they may do that, inadvertently and un- 
intentionally, which will be as fatal to 
the public credit, and far more disas- 
trous to tlre general interests of the coun- 
try, than direct and absolute repudiation. 
In this, as we conceive, lies the only 
danger; and to this point the attention 
of all who sincerely love their country 
and desire that its good name should 
be kept untarnished, and its welfare and 
prosperity uninterrupted, should be di- 
rected with the most anxious solicitude. 

A national debt, as has been often 
said, is a debt of honor. There is no 
power or process by which it can be en- 
forced. If the people are able and will- 
ing to pay, they will do so: if not, as 
there is no compulsion, the public credi- 
tor has no remedy. The security of the 
debt depends mainly upon its sacredness 
in the eyes of the people. The sense 
of obligation to pay depends on this, 
and this again depends upon the circum- 
stances under which the debt was con- 
tracted. If an individual has been en- 
abled, by loans made to him in distress, 
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to accomplish an all-important object, 
which, without such assistance, must 
have been for ever and hopelessly lost, 
his sense of obligation to those who as- 
sisted him in his time of need will be 
great and enduring. So of an entire 
nation. It cannot fail to be grateful to 
those from whom the means were ob- 
tained by which alone success in a great 
struggle was made possible, nor can it dis- 
regard their claims to a full and honorable 
repayment. 

The general sentiment of the nation 
to-day is unquestionably favorable to the 
ultimate discharge of all its obligations 
in coin; and this will certainly be done 
unless the public mind is brought to 
feel that the bondholders have not a just 
claim to be paid in that manner. If the 
people are made to believe that the 
bonds were never fairly bought—that the 
value was never truly paid for them— . 
proposals to pay them in greenbacks in- 
stead of coin may be listened to and 
finally adopted. The question is a moral 
one. Can the holders rightfully demand 
payment in coin? This inquiry lies at 
the foundation of the whole subject ; for 
if they have no such claim, they may be 
paid in that which is not equivalent to 
coin: if, on the other hand, their claim 
to be so paid is indisputable, then they 
cannot .be deprived of it but at the ex- 
pense of national honor. Our inquiries 
at the present time, therefore, should be: 
Have the bondholders, whoever they may 
be, or wheresoever they may live, a just 
claim to be paid in specie, or that which 
has an equal value? Did they act in 
good faith when they furnished the coun- 
try with what its necessities required ? 
When they loaned the currency which 
the government itself by its solemn act 
declared to be equivalent to specie, and 
which all were compelled to receive as 


. Specie, did the fact that this currency 


was at the time, or afterward became, 
depreciated in value, in any way impair 
their claims to be paid in actual money? 
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As these inquiries are answered, so 
will the fate of the public securities be 
determined. We do not enter into the 
question as to the intention of the 
government when it issued its bonds, 
nor as to the phraseology of the acts 
under which they were issued. Those 
points have been sufficiently discussed, 
and discordant opinions are entertained. 
We propose to assume that it was the 
expectation and intention of Congress 
that all its funded debt should be finally 
paid in the only constitutional currency 
of the country. 

In examining this subject it becomes 
necessary to classify the public creditors, 
since they do not all stand alike in their 
relations to the government. 

In the first place, the time when the 
public securities were purchased makes 
a marked difference as to the actual 
value paid for them. From the first of 
January, 1861, to the first of January, 
1862—a period of twelve months—the 
currency was at par with gold, and for 
the following six months, to July, 1862, 
the premium on gold was so very slight 
(being only 13 to 48 per cent.) as not to 
affect the value of the currency essen- 
tially. Thus all bonds sold in this pe- 
riod of eighteen months were paid for 
in gold or its equivalent. The claims 
of this class to full payment, on the 
ground that they did not loan what was 
equal to specie, cannot be disputed: be- 
sides, the history of that period shows 
that a large part of the subscriptions 
then made were wholly induced by a 
patriotic desire to sustain the govern- 
ment in its great struggle, and that many 
persons of small means withdrew their 
funds from savings banks and other in- 
stitutions, and passed them over cheer- 
fully to the National Treasury. 

For the next six months the average 
premium was twenty-nine per cent., dur- 
ing which time a large amount of bonds 
was sold. The currency had not yet 
been inflated sufficiently to affect general 
prices to any considerable extent; so 
that those who furnished funds in this 
period could have gained but little, if 
anything, from any advance in the value 
of their property; and of course the 
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currency in which they paid for their 
bonds was, so far as they were con- 
cerned, equivalent to gold. 

For the year 1863 the average gold 
premium was 48} per cent.; in 1864 it’ 
rose to the average of 102} per cent.; 
in the year 1865 it fell to the average of 
64 per cent.: average for the three years 
71% per cent. During these three years 
a great part of the bonds were issued, 
and to a large extent to citizens of the 
United States as their own investment. 
The difference between specie and the 
currency, as we have seen, was great, 
and consequently the government suf- 
fered a proportionate loss on all the 
securities it disposed of. This cannot 
be disputed. The paper currency with 
which the bonds were purchased was 
not equal to gold, and the objection to 
the final payment of the bonds in specie 
has been made to rest on this ground. 
But, admitting this to be true, is the 
objection well founded? By whose fault 
did this difference between the value of 
gold and greenbacks exist? Was it 
created by those who loaned their funds 
to the government? Was it brought 
about by those who furnished the nation 
with war matériel? If in none of these 
ways, how can the claims of the bond- 
holders be invalidated by the. deprecia- 
tion of the currency? It was such as 
the government furnished, and such as 
the public were compelled to use. Be- 
sides, we shall find in our examination 
of the case that the money, though de- 
preciated in value, cost those who had 
loaned it to the government the par 
value of gold—that by far the greater 
part of the public creditors paid in some 
form or other a gold equivalent for the 
very currency they invested in the na- 
tional bonds. To see this clearly, we 
have only to analyze the list of those 
persons who in the darkest hour of 
our country’s history confidently placed 
their surplus funds in the hands of the 
government. 

First let us notice the so/dier class, 
for some of the poor fellows, by wonder- 
ful economy and self-denial, saved small 
sums, which they almost uniformly in- 
vested in the government securities. 
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The common soldier, we should remem- 
ber, enlisted at $13 per month. For 
the first year (1861) his pay was equal 
to gold; for the next twelve months 
it was equal to $11.30; the third year 
his nominal wages were raised to $16 
per month, but in gold they only 
amounted on an average to $10.81; in 
the following year (1864) they were 
equal to but $7.92 in gold; and in 1865 
to but $9.75; yet if the soldier could 
save anything, he purchased government 
bonds. Under such circumstances, has 
he a fair claim to be paid in specie, or 
not ? 

Secondly: The officers of the army 
fared even worse, relatively, than the 
common soldier; for their compensa- 
tion, including allowances, was dimin- 
ished rather than increased during the 
war. They got but 87 per cent. of their 
nominal pay in 1862, but 66 per cent. in 
1863, 494 per cent. in 1864, and 60 per 
cent. in 1865. They were promised gold 
when they entered the service. Their first 
payments were actually made in coin. 
Subsequently they were compelled to 
take legal tenders, with which, so far as 
able, they bought government securities. 
As all their expenses were doubled dur- 
ing the service, it was impossible they 
could save much ; but are they not en- 
titled to receive back at full value what 
little they did save? Do the loyal peo- 
ple of the United States desire that the 
officers and men who served their coun- 
try during its four years of bloody strife 
should be paid off in depreciated green- 
backs for what bonds they hold against 
the government for services rendered at 
old-fashioned gold wages ? 

There is another and larger class of 
persons who are to be placed in the same 
general category with soldiers and of- 
ficers of the army—viz., common Jlabor- 
ers, artisans and salaried men in all the 
various employments and _ professions. 
As a class, the wages or salaries of 
these persons were not raised in propor- 
tion to the rise of prices and the cost 
of living during the four years men- 
tioned ; and of course they suffered al- 
most as great injustice as those who 
were engaged in fighting the battles of 
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the country. They were compelled to 
accept paper instead of gold, although, 
for the purchase of commodities, it was 
worth but about half as much as the 
gold itself. If they made any savings 
during this period and invested them in 
government securities, they must cer-— 
tainly have the same claim to be paid as 
the soldiers. 

Another class, and that a numerous 
one, consists of those persons who had 
debts owing to them prior to suspen- 
sion, which became due and were paid 
after the depreciation of the currency. 
For example, A had a mortgage given him 
of $10,000 for land sold in 1860. It was 
paid in 1864, when the gold premium was 
Io2 per cent. He received, therefore, 
what was equivalent to $4950. This he 
invested in government bonds. Is he or 
is he not entitled to $10,000 in specie, or 
paper at par with specie, when his bonds 
arrive at maturity ? Will he be a « blood- 
sucker” or «bloated bondholder” if he 
finally gets $10,000 for his $10,000 worth 
of real estate sold in 1860? The gov- 
ernment compelled him to take the notes 
as cash; ought the government toredeem 
them in cash? That is the point. 

It is well known that an immense 
amount of indebtedness was paid off in 
this way during the war, and a large part 
of the whole was invested in govern- 
ment stocks. The entire creditor class 
of the nation stood at that time in pre- 
cisely the situation of A in the case sup- 
posed ; and, such being the facts, have 
they, or have they not, a fair claim to be 
paid in gold or its equivalent? The an- 
swer to this question will determine the 
fate of a very considerable part of all the 
government bonds. 

The moneyed institutions of the coun- 
try stand in a position quite analogous 
to that of the class just mentioned. The 
State banks, since become National, in- 
vested their entire capital in government 
securities, and this at a time when their 
own notes were on a par with gold. In- 
deed, for the first year of the war they 
actually loaned gold to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Are they entitled to gold 
in return? Besides this, the banks had 
out on loan to the business public over 
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six hundred millions of dollars when the 
government suspended specie payment ; 
and all this was due them in gold; yet, 
like all others, they were compelled to 
receive greenbacks when offered in pay- 
ment, and, having received them, a part 
was invested in the government bonds. 
They hold at the present time four hun- 
dred and twenty-nine millions, or more 
than one-fifth of the funded debt. Such 
is their position, and such are their claims 
upon the government. 

The savings banks have, from the 
first to the present time, invested largely 
in the national bonds. All the interest 
they have.received upon loans made be- 
fore the war, which, according to the 
terms of payment, should have been 
paid in gold, or in paper on a par with 
gold, have been paid in greenbacks, 
which they were compelled by law to 
take ; and, to a large extent, they have 
invested these in the public stocks, as 
also the deposits made with them from 
time to time, amounting to many millions, 
and belonging in a great degree to the 
poorer classes, who, as we have seen, 
were certainly not “bloated,” if indeed 


they were not horribly depleted by the 
issue of legal tenders? Are they not, 
then, entitled to full payment? Did 
they not pay what to them was the 


equivalent ? Will they be unduly «en- 
riched at the expense of the nation” if 
they receive gold for what to them had 
to stand for gold, and which perhaps 
they received, under legal compulsion, 
for actual gold? These institutions must 
hold over one hundred millions of dollars 
in United States bonds. 

The colleges and other literary and 
scientific institutions of the country, too, 
have funds consisting largely of govern- 
ment bonds. Upon the income from 
these they rely to eke out the small 
salaries of their professors and teachers. 
So also of the hospitals and other public 
charities, secular and sacred, of every 
name and description—all are alike de- 
pendent on the faith of the nation. 

Many persons engaged in the trade 
and manufactures of the country made 
large profits by the advance of commod- 
ities in their possession, and by the en- 
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hanced profit they were able to obtain in 
consequence of the pressing demand 
occasioned by the war. They took great 
risks, they threw themselves into the 
turbulent and perilous current, and were 
successful. Such has always been the 
case at all times and in all countries 
whenever the general industry became 
disturbed by military operations. This 
class of persons doubtless hold a share 
of the Federal bonds, but upon what 
principle of justice can their claims be 
regarded as defective ? 

It will not be necessary to pursue 
this description of the bondholders fur- 
ther in detail. It is sufficient to have 
shown that there are large classes, own- 
ing a considerable portion of the debt, 
to whom the United States government 
cannot deny payment in gold without 
manifest injustice. And besides, in look- 
ing over this subject, do we find that any 
distinguishable or appreciable class of 
bondholders are wanting in a just claim 
to be paid in coin? Do we discover 
any principle consistent with common 
honesty and good faith which can justify 
the Congress of the United States in 
depriving any of its creditors of the full 
amount of their several demands? Can 
we find even an apology for such a 
course? To compel bondholders to take 
paper promises bearing no interest in 
exchange for those which bear interest, 
is no payment in any true sense of the 
word. It is arrant injustice and sheer 
mockery, since these very promises 
themselves must be redeemed in coin 
before anything is actually Jatd; and 
yet it has been gravely proposed by gen- 
tlemen belonging to different political 
parties and occupying high official posi- 
tions, that the national bonds be dis- 
charged by legal-tender notes, to be 
issued by the Treasury for that purpose. 
As large an additional amount has been 
spoken of as fifteen hundred millions. 
We cannot for a moment believe that 
those who have made this proposition 
were at all aware what the effects of 
such a measure would be. We do not 
believe that any man of candor and 
honesty would suggest a scheme so 
fraught with mischief, if he had thought 
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long enough upon the subject to dis- 
cover its ultimate bearings. It has been 
said, in justification of such a step, that 
“the public creditors loaned greenbacks, 
and in greenbacks they should be paid— 
especially sq, since such notes are now 
more nearly on a par with gold than 
when a large part of the bonds were ne- 
gotiated.” This is a plausible statement, 
and dangerous because it is plausible, 
and also because the appeal is made to 
those who are likely to receive with little 
examination a proposal which, on the 
face of it, seems greatly for their in- 
terest. 

We have said that the people would 
never deliberately and intentionally re- 
pudiate the public debt, but they may do 
it as effectually by authorizing its pay- 
ment in legal-tender notes; and the 
credit and character of the nation may 
be as completely ruined by such a meas- 
ure as if Congress refused all appropri- 
ations to pay either principal or interest. 
Are the people ready to do this? 

Credit with a nation, as with an indi- 
vidual, is an element of power. As civil- 
ization advances, credit becomes more 
and more important. England borrows 
money at but little over three per cent., 
while many of her neighbors are fain to 
pay five to ten. This forms an essential 
element of her strength. She can com- 
mand vast resources, in fact, all the 
available capital of the empire, should 
the exigency require it. The United 
States, up to the commencement of the 
great rebellion, occupied an advanced 
position as to credit amongst the nations 
of the earth. If there were no consid- 
erations of honor or justice, could she 
afford to lose her prestige? Yet lose 
it she certainly will if she repudiates her 
indebtedness, either directly or indirectly. 
Once forfeited, it could never be re- 
covered ; and yet the hour might again 
come when national existence would de- 
pend simply upon the ability to command 
the resources of the country. 

If it were possible, as it is not, to as- 
certain what proportion of all the national 
bonds held in this country were pur- 
chased by those who had been compelled 
by the Legal Tender act to receive 
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greenbacks instead of the gold to which 
they were fairly entitled, we should doubt- 
less find that a vast majority—probably 
four-fifths at least—had paid for them 
what, so far as any interest or profit of 
theirs was concerned, was equivalent to. 
gold. If this be so, are we to sanction 
injustice to many because a few may 
have paid for their bonds in a currency 
which really cost them less than its nomi- 
nal value? Yet such would certainly be 
the case should the bonds be paid in de- 
preciated paper. It is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds of 
bonds or the parties who hold them; 
and if it were, the honor and credit of 
the nation require that all its engage- 
ments should be alike fully discharged. 
And even so far as the foreign bond- 
holders are interested, of what have they 
been guilty which morally invalidates 
their claims? Some of them purchased 
at low rates when the national credit was 
depressed, and the currency depreciated 
to such an extent that one thousand dol- 
lars of their gold would command two 
thousand to two thousand five hundred 
dollars of our currency, with which they 
could purchase a like amount of Five- 
twenties, but it was not their fault that 
such a state of things existed. We were 
but too glad to get their gold even at 
that rate ; and now are we to turn round 
and compel them to take depreciated 
paper or nothing, especially when we take 
into consideration the fact that it was in 
truth wretched financiering, rather than 
national discredit, that brought the coun- 
try into such a pitiable condition, and 
thus enabled these foreigners to purchase. 
our bonds at a large discount? In the 
language of the day, we “floated” the 
sale of our securities by the issue of 
greenbacks ; and as such issue “ floated” 
everything else, and prices went up as 
greenbacks, compared with gold, went 
down, those who dared trust the govern- 
ment at all under such circumstances 
got their bonds at a shamefully low rate. 
But who was to blame for this? Not the 
purchaser, surely. 

Again, if our national debt may be 
justly repudiated on the ground that the 
holder, whoever he may be, did not 
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pay full value therefor, every public debt 
in Christendom may be disposed of in 
that way, for all have been purchased at 
a greater or less discount. The British 
debt is a case in point. The /oss to the 
government in its negotiations during the 
Napoleonic wars amounted to thirteen 
hundred and fifty one millions of dol- 
lars ;* so that of the whole sum con- 
tracted in that period (thirty-three hun- 
dred and nine millions of dollars) 41 
per cent. was caused by the national 
discredit. This was the sacrifice re- 
quired to raise the funds demanded by 
the exigencies of the struggle. The 
same is true in degree of every other 
nation in Europe. 

Let us look for a moment at the con- 
dition of the country should the addi- 
tion of fifteen hundred millions be made 
to our circulating medium : 

The present issue is about $400,000,000 
New issue proposed 1,500,000,000 
National bank circulation. 300,000,000 


Total..... $2,200,000,000 
The greatest bank-note circulation 
ever known prior to the war was two 


hundred and seven millions of dollars 
(in 1860), when money was abundant 
and the production of the country 


unprecedentedly large. Here, then, we 
should have more than ten times as 
much currency as the normal amount. 
The consequence would be inevitable 
depreciation, until nobody would accept 
it, unless compelled to do so, as legal 
tender for previously existing demands. 
’ Other inquiries present themselves at 
this point: How could the Treasury ever 
redeem this vast amount of nineteen 
hundred millions in coin? When and 
where would it begin the task? If, as 
many would have us believe, the national 
debt cannot be paid off during the pres- 
ent century, how will it be possible to 
redeem the nineteen hundred millions of 
legal tenders within that time? And if 
not redeemed, could the people endure 
for such a period a currency depreciated 
to a tenth or even less of its nominal 
value? What, in such a state of things, 
*See Elder’s Debt and Finances of the United 
States. 
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would become of the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country? What would be 
the condition of the laboring classes? 
The utter hopelessness of either endur- 
ing or restoring such a currency would 
be so apparent that a prompt and entire 
repudiation would be the only way of 
removing the intolerable nuisance. And 
this would be the more readily acceded 
to because the notes would have mostly 
passed from the hands of those who had 
paid a full value for them into the pos- 
session of others who had obtained them 
for a few cents on the dollar. Of such 
a result the fate of the “Continental” 
money affords conclusive evidence. Had 
that currency remained in the hands of 
those who served their country in war, 
or furnished the army with its supplies, a 
sense of justice might have led the gov- 
ernment to its ultimate redemption. But 
such was not the case. It had passed 
out of the possession of these claim- 
ants, and was held by persons who had 
given the merest trifle for it. So it will 
assuredly be if the inflation scheme now 
proposed is carried out. 

It may be replied to all this, There is 
no danger that such a preposterous 
measure as the additional issue of fifteen 
hundred millions of Treasury notes will 
be adopted. But certainly we do not know 
that: indeed, we are often assured, in 
the most positive manner, by well-in- 
formed persons from different parts of 
the country, that the proposal is im- 
mensely popular, and sure to receive the 
sanction of a large majority if it were 
brought to an issue at the polls. The 
mass of the people have little knowledge 
of the nature of currency or the effects 
of expansion, and it will require but a 
small amount of evidence to satisfy 
them that a measure apparently so bene- 
ficial to themselves must be equally so 
to the country. If the popular voice is 
found in favor of this course, it will cer- 
tainly be adopted ; and the only security 
against this pernicious form of repudia- 
tion is the diffusion of correct informa- 
tion among our countrymen as to its 
consequences. 

Not to dwell longer on the subject, we 
briefly recapitulate the general results of 


repudiation by inundating the country 
with paper money : 

The National banks would receive for 
their bonds over four hundred millions 
of greenbacks, for their loans six hundred 
millions more: in all, one thousand mil- 
lions. After redeeming their own notes 
hundred millions) and settling 
their balances with each other, they 
would have a net balance of five hun- 
dred millions, representing the amount 
of their capital, surplus fund and undi- 
vided profits. What would they do with 
this? What would it be good for? Who 
would want to borrow it if its actual 
value were only five or ten cents on the 
dollar, or even, perhaps, only so much 
per pound as paper stock? The direc- 
tors would have nothing to do but divide 
the notes among the shareholders and 
wind up their affairs: they would no 
longer possess either capital or credit. 

Savings banks, compelled to receive 
legal tenders for all their public securi- 
ties and private loans, would have noth- 
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ing left with which to pay off their de- 
positors but the dishonored promises of 
a dishonored government. 

Insurance companies of every kind 
would share the fate of the banks, for 
their entire capital consists of bonds and 
other securities, that would be paid off 
in worthless paper. 

Literary and charitable funds would 
exist only in name. And—what would be 
a greater outrage than all these put to- 
gether—the whole indebtedness of the 
nation as between man and man, all 
mortgages and promises to pay money, 
would be discharged in the legal tenders. 
Everything in the shape of credit, public 
and private, would be obliterated, and 
nothing left but the aforesaid nineteen 
hundred millions of notes, whose value 
would be determined their weight 
upon the scales. 

If that be a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, Congress has only to au- 
thorize the issue of the necessary amount 
of irredeemable promises. 
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Dean Swift once spoke of a man made of leather 
who “could reason as well as most country clergymen.” 
I SUPPOSE there are few exigencies 
in life more perplexing to benevolent 
minds than those wherein the desire to 
do good is opposed by the dread of in- 
“terference. We are, for instance, in 
possession of certain facts of which an- 
other to whom we feel they are of vital 
importance knows nothing, and yet no 
personal intimacy warrants their com- 
munication. Such a case occurred to 
me some years ago. A man with whose 
antecedents and character I was thor- 


‘= * oughly acquainted, came to a city where 


a 


I had many friends and laid siege to a 
young lady of whom report spoke highly. 
It was his third matrimonial venture: 
his wives had not been happy, and he 
was not fitted to make any woman so 


who possessed what is called sentiment 
—one who lived in her affections. Plaus- 
ible, and with active love of approbation, 
he was destitute of genuine feeling— 
careless, fond of pleasure, ard, yet able 
to please superficially. Ought I not to 
warn the new victini? I consulted her 
clergyman: he recognized the undesira- 
bleness of the match, but said: 

«Cautions have not been wanting: the 
outward advantages blind those inter- 
ested; nothing we could say will do any 
good ; it’s useless to appeal to him, for 
he’s a leathern man.” 

He so classed and nomenclated a , 
species with regard to whom experience | 
had taught him it was in vain to reason 


‘on esthetic grounds—the fossils of hu- , 


manity, which, however polished, never | 
glow or expand, only shine and solidify. 
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There is an immense waste in the 
social economy of life: finding people 
out too late is the normal regret even 
of the most experienced. Had we a 
divining-rod wherewith to test the depths 
of character at the surface, to discover 
where the fountains of truth and love are 
hidden, and where it is useless to seek 
them, how much wear and tear of mind, 
to. say nothing of time, we should save ! 
Nor is this all: perhaps there is no one 
process that more frequently weakens 
our faith in our fellow-creatures, chills 
our better sympathies and engenders a 
selfish habitude, than the reaction from 
expectancy to doubt and distrust inci- 
dent to dispelled illusions regarding our 
estimate of others. It is not surprising 
that so many pseudo sciences, whereby 
to discover character by outward signs, 
have, from time to time, obtained vogue 
—from the indications of chirography 
to the conformation of the skull, from 
the curl of a sensitive leaf on the palm 
to the facial angle, from clairvoyance to 
phrenology, and from a spiritual s¢ance 
to Lavater’s manual. Somewhat indeed 
may, by one or other of these means, 

_be ascertained or authenticated ; but, 

like all true knowledge, that of human 

_ beings must be acquired through obser- 

- vation—a method, however, not confined 

; to what the senses convey, but also de- 
rivable from the impressions which, with 
a kind of subtle magnetism, are borne 
in upon consciousness. 

And this brings us to another proof 
that the distinction we recognize between 
men, that separates them completely as 
subjects of interest and influence, is 
deeply founded in nature. The cmfres- 
sions to which we allude, so emphatic in 
the finely constituted (not explicable by 
any logical formula or dependent on any 
special kind of expression or manner ; 
but evolved, as it were, like an atmos- 
phere, and at once felt and known by 
those sensitive thereto), are a good illus- 
tration of the difference between leathern 
men and their opposites. The former’s 
gauge of humanity is wholly devoid of 
intuitive or sympathetic suggestions : 
they measure others by an arbitrary 
tule based wholly on their limited per- 
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ceptions: they fail to elicit what is most 
latently characteristic in others, and take 
it for granted there is nothing hidden 
from their cognizance. Unable to enter 
into a human sphere diverse from their 
own, they assume that it is without 
significance: wholly objective in their 
survey, and planted firmly on their own 
egotistic hardihood, they enjoy no moral 
perspective, but dismiss their fellow- 
creatures with some flippant verdict 
drawn from the most superficial of their / 
traits or least suggestive of their abili- 
ties; whereas to one not of leathery 
constitution the same individual is re- 
vealed to sympathetic insight as an 
harmonious and rich personality. 

There is a point of fusion between the 
animal and spiritual nature which we 
sometimes designate by the word fem- 
perament, used in a wider and more sub- 
tle than the physiological sense. Now 
it is precisely in this phase or function 
that human qualities modify intellectual 
—that the disposition, the nature, the 
“spirit” we are of, overflows and as- 
serts itself. But in some men there is 
apparently no such fusion: their intelli- | 
gence seems to act independently of their | 
sentiment, or, rather, they are so deficient 
in the latter that and /anguage | 
seem to complete their being, with no 
intermediate harmonizing and humaniz- 
ing element. There is no magnetism | 
about them. Apparently incapable of 
entering into another’s consciousness by | 
virtue of sympathy, they rely exclusively | 
on perception unquickened by love, un- 
expanded by imagination. Without the 
sensitiveness whereby to interpret what 
another feels, they are without consider- 
ation—that angel which in finer organi- 
zations “gives us pause” ere our esti- 
mate of character or our appreciation of 
art is made, or, at least, pronounced. 
Moral sensibility is as essential to the 
grace of life as moral rectitude: intel- 
lect without it is a blind guide. It is 
from such emotional though latent ten- 
dencies—such a capacity to feel as well | 
as to see, to sympathize as well as to / 
perceive, to imagine as well as to under- \ 
stand—that all the fine and aspiring 
traits of humanity spring. Hence tact, 
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delicacy, insight, appreciation, in all of 
which leathern men are hopelessly want- 
ing. Lamb has drawn some nice and 
true distinctions in this regard in his 
essay on “Imperfect Sympathies.” That 
“iteral character of the Scotch mind he 
so quaintly illustrated is essentially cha- 
racteristic of leathern men: obtuse in 
certain directions, they are confident 
through their very insensibility; they 
offend the laws of high breeding uncon- 
sciously ; they pronounce oracular de- 
cisions on subjects they but partially un- 
derstand, and about persons with whom 
they have never been, and never will be, 
en rapport ; they are entrenched in moral 
hardihood and an egotism that closes for 
them the most human avenues of truth. 
With a pretension at which wise men 
secretly laugh, and a complacency that 
blinds them to all “things not dreamed 
of in their philosophy,” they move through 
society, public life and domestic duty, 
often with the utmost respectability, but 
bringing to neither sphere a single vital 
principle of benignant efficiency—only 
mechanical, material, willful aptitude. 
Leathern men are very apt to become 
public and professional: they are re- 


strained by no misgivings as to their 
own capacity, and are invulnerable to all 
those discouraging influences which as- 


sail finer organizations. It is common 
to say of them, “ How deficient in tact !” 
—the inevitable result of a want of deli- 
cate perception, of that refined feeling 
which interprets instinctively the feelings 
of others and the proprieties of an occa- 
sion. How, as critics, they ignore «the 
law of a production,” which Goethe 
declared the first requisite of apprecia- 
tion! In the pulpit the sentiment of 
reverence, so essential to clerical integ- 
rity, is subordinate to self-assertion—the 
consciousness of the mysteries of life 
overlaid by self-complacency, the solemn 
significance of sacred truth almost un- 
dreamed of in comparison with the con- 
ventional distinction of their office. In 
political life the same blind egotism, 
limited because unsympathetic outlook, 
insensibility to aught but personal con- 
siderations, signalize the leathern man. 
He may be a fine rhetorician, but is no 
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statesman—only accessible through his 
self-love, destitute of the emotional qual- 
ities which make the whole world kin. 
Leathern men are apt to adopt philan- 
thropy as a vocation. At the first glance 
this may seem inconsistent, since popu- 
lar conviction associates the philanthro- 
pist with the «friend and brother :” fel- 


low-feeling, it is taken for granted, is 


his motive and inspiration. No error is 
more prevalent. Dimly conscious of no 
very near and true relations with his 
kind, vaguely dissatisfied with his want 
of natural sympathy and sentiment, the 
leathern man turns to professional for 
lack of personal associations. Other 
men and women, more delicately strung 
and humanely endowed, find objects of 
interest, occasions for kindness, claims 
on love and aid, at every step: they 
have no need to seek what their instincts 
constantly find: they have no need to 
profess what they naturally feel: family 
ties, friendship, charity, kindliness are 
normal spheres of action and feeling with 
them. But your leathern man, to whom 
these are secondary or partially revealed, 
because of his hardihood and egotism, 
has to make up the deficiency by taking 
the welfare of society on his shoulders, 
although the last man from whom we 
should ask a favor or to whom we 
should look for personal sympathy. 
Wanting tenderness, and the insight 
thence derived, he yet represents a mis- 
sion, a benevolent enterprise, a special 
charity, with a certain executive force 
and statistical industry. His very want 
of moral sensibility enables him to be 
officially benign: the absence of strong 
love leaves him free to administer Love’s 
material estate. 

Pride of opinion in leathern men takes 
the place of spontaneous impressions : 
they deal with ideas in a purely object- 
ive manner, perhaps arrange them effect- 
ually and, it may be, give an aphoristic 
emphasis to their expression. Ingenuity 
not inspiration, logical mechanism and 
not profound sentiment, are the process 
of their intellectual action. They are 
leathern in this—that, able to use, they 
yet cannot humanize the elements of 
thought. Their material language he- 
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trays barrenness of soul as distinguished 
from intelligence—in the latter they often 
abound. The utter coolness and self- 
satisfied air with which they enact their 
functions attest the absence of the sym- 
pathetic and intuitive. Be it to advocate 
a cause, “do” a book, pray, preach or 
comment, there is no losing of “self in 
an idea dearer than self”—no intimate 
approach to the fountain of emotion 
in others—no fusion of personality, 
abeyance of consciousness, generous 
abandonment, nor overflowing humanity 
—no subtle sense of the latent, the 
earnest, the true—those signs and 
sources of love, faith, fellowship and 
aspiration, to which mere aptitude of 
mind and audacity of will are utterly 
inadequate. 

Did you ever look steadily into the 
eyes of an animal and speculate upon 
the line of demarcation between the 
sagacity of brutes and the soul of man 
as indicated by the visual organs? Did 
you ever, in leaving the presence of a 
person of cold temperament and know- 
ledge without love, muse upon the weari- 
\ ness and exhaustion incident to such in- 
‘ tercourse? Did you ever, in a moment 


of strong feeling, endeavor to win such 
a one to chivalric sentiment, to liberal 
interpretation or to humane sympathy, 
_ and find yourself thrown back as by an 


impervious nature? If so, perhaps it 
has dawned upon you that there are two 
races of men, two kinds of human crea- 
tures—one with nerves, the other with- 
out ; one having an organization respon- 
sive to temperature, light, sound and 
atmosphere, with vital sensibility, the 
other comparatively insensible thereto ; 
the one alive to every appeal to moral 
recognition, the other only to that which 
addresses curiosity ; the one entrenched 
in, the other radiating from, conscious- 
ness: to the former sentiment is an 
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avenue of truth, to the other a specula- 
tive weakness ; one seeks an end with 
remorseless, self-contained pertinacity ; 
the other is diverted therefrom by disin- 
terested enthusiasm, by candid relations 
with others; to the latter «life begins 
with renunciation ;” to the former with 
decision of character; will is the law of 
the bit! love in its widest sense, of the 
first. 

Leathern men may be pre-eminently 
respectable, and are often efficiently ex- 
ecutive; they may be irreproachable, 
according to any recognized code, in 
domestic and social relations ; they may, 
indeed, go through all the conventional 
offices, the external duties of life, all the 
requirements of society, in the most ex- 
emplary manner ; and, in the social and 
civic economy of the world, they may 
be among the most useful of human 
beings ; but, nevertheless, in all that 
presupposes high instincts, delicate per- 
ception, pure enthusiasm, profound sym- 
pathy, deep tenderness—in all that per- 
tains to the soul in distinction to the mind, 
and the heart in distinction to the will— 
in all that belongs to magnanimity and 
free and fervid “division of the records 
of the mind,” in the ministries which 
hallow the most elevated and essential 
human relations—they are, as it were, 
adrift, without significance, alien—leath- 
ern. Scarcely a patent profanation in 
press or pulpit, a solecism in current 
manners, an incongruity in modern so- 
ciety, a check or chill in human inter- 
course, but may be traced to leathern 
men—the intervention of egotism where 
sympathy is wanted, the intrusion of 
arrogance where receptivity should be the 
law, the encroachment of the willful 
upon the spontaneous, of the arrogant 
upon the reticent, the leathern upon the 
vital in love and life, in literature, wor- 
ship and society. 
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F igueo=tnees the merry streets of Paris I behold the tumbril roll ; 
While I follow it exulting, loud I chant the Carmagnole. 

You are standing there, proud woman, though your gaze sinks not beneath, 
Where I follow, follow singing, as you journey to your death. 


On your cheek there are no patches, there’s no powder on your curls, 
For your white neck waits a necklace colder far than chain of pearls ; 
But your calm face keeps its beauty, and your form its haughty mien: 
You will iook, methinks, less stately when you see the guillotine. 


You were once a noble duchess, and your humble lackey I— 
Now I think it will amuse me just to see how you will die: 
Once I stood behind your carriage as it rolled in state along— 
Now again your coach I follow, but I come with dance and song. 


And I loved you, loved you, madame—you, the haughty and the fair: 
I have knelt to kiss the traces of your foot upon the stair: 

I have stood beneath your casement in the watches of the night, 
Praying just to see your shadow pass between me and the light. 


Once I caught a knot of ribbon that fell loosened from your hair: 
_ To the madness of my loving ’twas a treasure past compare ; 

For the powder from your tresses marred its splendor and its hue, 
And I kissed it oft and wildly, for its perfume spoke of you. 


But one day I brought a letter from some hero of the State— 

You were jesting with a princess, but you bade me come and wait: 
In your bath you sat reclining, and my dull gaze could behold 
Swan-like throat and snowy shoulder, and your arms of perfect mould. 


And the princess bent toward you, saying, softly, “Friend, beware ! 

You forget, while you are reading, that yon man still lingers there.” 

Never once you looked toward me: you disdained my face to scan, 

While your words came slow and scornful, «Do you call that thing a man?” 


I was once a man to love you—I am now a fiend to hate: 

Mine the eyes that watched your hiding—mine the words that sealed your fate; 
And you know that your betrayer was your liv’ried slave of yore: 

I have won your hate and horror—you’ll despise me nevermore. 


Lips that once disdained the breezes that were giv’n for common breath! 
Will you lose your scornful smiling ’neath the frozen kiss of Death? 
From the red heights of the scaffold, as my face and form you scan, 
Think you ¢hen, Madame la Duchesse, you may call this Thing a Man? 
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MY ACQUAINTANCE 


HERE is an innocent little mystery 
which goes upon three legs and is 
called « Planchette.” Who invented it 
nobody can tell, and opinion is divided 
as to whether it is or is not a humbug. 
One is very sure that it moves with 
alarming readiness. The heart-shaped 
bit of wood sways to every motion: the 
castors turn with the slightest breath of 
influence: the pencil-point marks lines 
and words on the smallest provocation. 

It is natural for us to think that mo- 
tion has always an intelligent cause, and 
that so light an object as this will be 
dependent upon something more real 
than magnetism. 

Now, I have had my own experience 
with Planchette, and have reached my 
own conclusions, agreeing doubtless with 
those of other observers and experi- 
menters. To me, just at present, there 
is little mystery in the matter, but in its 
place has arisen a strong interest. For 
I verily believe that this curious toy, if 
rightly handled, will inform us of certain 
laws which the “turning tables” were 
too clumsy to tell. And as all truth is 
best in the concrete, I have decided to 
write down exactly what I think, and 
how I came to my conclusions, asking 
no pardon of anybody but myself for the 
frequent use of the personal pronoun. 

So far as I am aware, the earliest 
mention of Planchette is in an anonymous 
novel, Who Breaks, Pays, republished 
among the Tauchnitz volumes in 1861 
as a standard book. The description is 
accurate though short. The little heart- 
shaped table, with its two pentagraph 
wheels and its pencil-leg, is just like our 
own familiar friend. It writes “now” 
and « Lilian,” and adds a cross at the 
end of the name—a thing, let me say, 
which shakes my faith in the author’s 
knowledge, since I never knew Plan- 
chette to make a cross, for the simple 
reason that z¢ cannot take up its pencil- 
point, and must always write a running 


hand. 
Vor. I1.—14 
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The later literature of the subject con- 
sists of two articles, one entitled « Plan- 
chette,” and the other «A Three-Legged 
Impostor,” and both republished in 
Every Saturday during the past winter. 
The first of these two accounts piqued 
my curiosity, and as it contained an en- 
graving of the proper character to work 
from, I very soon had possession of am- 
ple means for experiment. This original 
Planchette lies before me as I write, just 
as it often lies to me and others. It is 
precisely eight inches long by seven wide, 
and not quite a third of an inch thick. 
It has two brass pentagraph wheels, 
which are an inch and three-quarters in 
height, and whose rollers are narrow 
and very sensitive. With this I have 
conducted at one time and another a 
number of tests, whose results I am 
about to condense in this paper. 

When one sits with his fingers rest- 
ing lightly on the wood (in this case sea- 
soned ash, unvarnished), there runs. 
through his arms and those of his part- 
ner, if they are proper mediums, a sense 
of electrical force. The tingling extends 
from the finger-ends up the arms, meet- 
ing at last through the shoulders or 
pricking its way across the forehead ; 
and after such sensations Planchette is 
usually very active. The hands are 
drawn hither and thither by the mag- 
netic force; and although they barely 
touch the wood, it follows their direction 
and writes intelligibly. 

A lady, who is a fine “medium,” but 
who was then ignorant of the fact, placed 
her hands on Planchette with me one 
evening, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion it wrote « Ellie,” and afterward the 
name of another friend. When charged 
with the fact, she admitted that these 
persons were in her mind. On another 
occasion the question was asked, “What 
is the name of those nuts on the side- 
board ?” and the answer was most singu- 
lar. One partner thought « Shellbarks” 


—the other “ Hickory-nuts.” For sev- 
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eral letters there could be seen the ef- 
fort to write doth, but at last, when this 
was impossible, it followed the stronger 
will and wrote «“Hickory-nuts.” And 
until the whole word was written, neither 
knew how much the thought had af- 
fected the language. 

A gentleman, a great skeptic, having 
his hands touching mine, inquired: « Did 
I settle at the bank to-night?” For my 
part, I did ot know, and so remained 
passive; and as he did, the answer was 
correct, much to his astonishment. 

By placing my hand above those of 
two tyros, I have made Planchette scrib- 
ble off whatever I wished ; and by tak- 
ing their hands, while their other hands 
were upon the instrument, I have drawn 
it to me or sent it from me. It will 
occasionally do tolerably well for a single 
person, but I have found that without 
any muscular action I can invariably 
compel it to write what I wish and as 
I wish it—even if I choose to misspell. 

Such knowledge destroys the romance, 
it is true, but it only heightens the charm 
of the reality; for it is competent in 
skilled hands to draw from an unsophis- 
ticated person answers which are the 
property of that one only. Yet I have 
still to learn the instance where the 
stronger will would not control. 

My conclusions, then, are these : 
1. That Planchette is dependent upon 
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the same principle as the “turning table” 
for its motion—z.¢, on the peculiar 
power of certain persons. Into this 
subject I cannot at present enter. It 
has been done fully by Count Agenor 
de Gasparin, and in Dr. J. Esdaile’s 
work on Mesmerism as Applied to 
Surgery. 

2. That after motion is obtained, the 
intelligent motion is the result of thought 
and will, either conscious or uncon- 
scious. 

3. That the stronger will controls in 
all cases. 

4. That Planchette answers nothing 
which the “mediums” do not £uzow or 
guess. This accounts for its wild pre- 
dictions and laughable blunders. 

5. That left to itself it will naturally 
write nothing until there be a clear 
thought in the mind. 

I reserve my opinions for the present 
concerning the source of its motion ; the 
characteristics of good “mediums ;” the 
application of this little instrument to 
the refutation of certain grave and im- 
portant errors; and its use in the inves- 
tigation of mesmerism, biology, animal 
magnetism and matters kindred thereto. 
These are properly the topics for purely 
scientific articles ; but if I have by this 
plain statement pointed out the way to 
such straightforward, intelligent study, I 
shall be glad. 


‘ 


N a warm, lazy August evening, I 
was coming down the Hudson 
with Thorne and Caltran: we had been 
sitting idly upon the upper deck, watch- 
ing the water rippling away from the 
side of the steamboat, and indolently 
puffing away at our cigarettes: we were 
enjoying the luxury of absolute idleness 
—we three. 
I had been hard at work in a down- 
town law-office in New York, until the 
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state of my health had become the sub- 
ject of much anxiety and solicitude on 
the part of my friends, and I had found 
that cessation from any and all men- 
tal labor must be the condition of 
my regaining a healthy tone. I had 
therefore written to Thorne, an old col- 
lege classmate and chum—who was en- 
deavoring to kill time at Niagara—to 
join me at Albany, preparatory to mak- 
ing a tour among the lakes and moun- 
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tains. Just before we left that city, Cal- 
tran—an old. and valued friend—had 
stumbled unexpectedly upon us. 

_ An odd character was Caltran—a sort 
of Admirable Crichton in his way: could 
converse fluently in four or five lan- 
guages, was an excellent draughtsman, 
rode like a Centaur, wrote charming 
verses, and played the piano magnifi- 
cently. He had become possessed of a 
large fortune upon arriving at his major- 
ity, and ever since that event he had 
been roaming around the world, civilized 
and uncivilized, in search of event and 
adventure. 

He had more recently been doing 
nothing very energetically in Paris: had 
been suddenly seized with a longing to 
look upon a familiar face, and had come 
across the Atlantic for the express pur- 
pose of “looking me up.” He had been 


unable to find me in New York, and had 
run up to Albany on his way to Sara- 
toga, where he proposed to surprise his 
internal organization by drafts of that 
exhilarating and delightful mineral water 
which constitutes—does it not ?—the 
greatest charm of that select summer 


resort. He had run across us at the 
D House in that city, where the 
noble, pure-minded and incorruptible leg- 
islators of the State of New York are 
accustomed to meet to devise laws for a 
confiding and patient people. 

We were all overjoyed at the meeting, 
and had already sketched out a plan of 
operations which was to cover the en- 
tire month—we were then in its early 
days—and we were now on our way to 
the Catskills, intending to spend a few 
days in those grand old solitudes. 

The evening was delightful, the sun 
was just going down, and the western 
sky was one mass of gold-and-crimson 
splendor. Just at the under edge of the 
lowermost line of cloud was a narrow 
belt of that indescribable color which sug- 
gests (but is not) green—a tint the du- 
plification of which by a faithful and con- 
scientious artist would bring down upon 
his devoted head the relentless diatribes 
of critics and fossil, old-school painters. 

We had been silent for a little time 
after having deluged each other with a 
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flood of talk reminiscent and anticipatent. 
Forgive me, shade of Webster !) 

Suddenly Caltran spoke : 

« Boys, would you like to hear some- 
thing about a curious bit of experience 
I once had across the ‘ mill-pond 

We assented eagerly to this proposi- 
tion, for he was one of the most delight- 
ful raconteurs to whom I have ever lis- 
tened ; so, as we floated down the river, 
watching the birth of the stars, he gave 
us his story in these words, as nearly as 
I can recollect : 


One summer evening in 1855—I was 
then living in Berne—I was passing 
through one of the streets of that city, 
on my way to my lodgings, when my at- 
tention was attracted by the sound of a 
piano, evidently an Erard, and I invol- 
untarily paused to listen. 

Some one with a masterly touch was 
idly preluding and modulating ina dreamy, 
purposeless way: suddenly the fitful ca- 
dences ceased, and then sounded out, 
clear and distinct, the first few notes of 
that delicious Nocturne in B by Chopin 
—almost the last one written by him. I 
stood entranced. First, the running ar- 
peggio blossoming into the suspended 
chord, and then the theme with its long- 
ing, its sad questioning, its patient resig- 
nation to remorseless fate. 

I had often and often played this noc- 
turne—had once faithfully and earnestly 
studied it in my bachelor quarters in 
Paris—but I now felt that I had never 
comprehended its inner meaning: under 
the hands of the unseen musician it be- 
came to me a revelation. Moved, resist- 
lessly, by the power, the feeling displayed 
in this rendering of the composition, I 
forgot time, place, everything, and wept. 

Suddenly I was seized with an intense 
curiosity to see this wonderful artist. I 
had heard in my ramblings any quantity 
of what Mrs. Browning so aptly calls 

“Fine sleights of hand 

And unimagined fingering, shuffling off 

The hearer’s soul through hurricanes of notes 

‘To a noisy Tophet.”” 

This, however, was something im- 
measurably superior to trash of that 
character. 
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Hitherto I had scarcely thought to no- 
tice the particular dwelling from whence 
the music came: I proceeded to exam- 
ine the different houses near me with the 
purpose of obtaining, if possible, a 
glimpse of the performer. Directly be- 
fore me stood one of those quaint, curi- 
ous structures peculiar to old Swiss 
towns, and from its interior evidently 
came the full, clear notes of the Erard. 

I hurried across the narrow street, 
placed myself near the open window, 
and managed to obtain a position which 
would enable me to command a view of 
the interior without danger of being seen 
by the inmates. At a grand piano, which 
stood at the farther extremity of a 
meanly-furnished apartment, sat a young 
girl whose long, flowing hair was just 
touched with gold by the last rays of the 
setting sun. There were no other per- 
sons in the room, and she had evidently 
yielded to the inspiration of the hour 
and was playing «twilight music.” 

In the mean time, the young girl, un- 
conscious that any attentive listener was 
near, had not ceased to play: under her 
deft fingers there breathed out that 
delicious prelude in Fis moll, those three 
heavenly Gondellieder by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann’s mystical “Warum,” and 
finally that exquisite Nocturne in E minor 
written by Chopin when he was yeta 
mere boy. It had now grown quite dark, 
and the outlines of the artist’s head were 
scarcely distinguishable in the gloom 
which had closed in upon her. 

There was a pause, a hush, and then, 
just as the moon rose above the tops of 
the houses, softly, quietly, yet distinctly, 
rippled along the opening bars of the 
“ Moonlight Sonata,” with its wealth of 
sadness and despair. This wonderful 
girl played with the most perfect firm- 
ness yet delicacy of touch, and every 
note of the wave-like accompaniment 
was distinct, though veiled, while the 
theme, full and clear, rose above it in 


marvelous beauty. 


How long my enchantment might 
have lasted, I do not know, for after the 
conclusion of the first movement, the 
music ceased, and although I waited for 
some time, the girl-artist did not play 
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again. After carefully noting the house 
and its surroundings, I_.reluctantly went to 
my rooms in another part of the-city. 

The next evening, and for many eve- 
nings, I was at my post, and was never 
disappointed in hearing the girl-musician : 
sometimes the music was fiery, impas- 
sioned, with a wild rush of tempestuous 
emotions ; sometimes it was gloomy and 
despairing ; sometimes sad and tender ; 
yet always the last thing was the dreamy 
Nocturne in B which I had heard on the 
first evening. 

During the summer months events had 
taken place in England which rendered 
it necessary that I should pay a hurried 
visit to that country: I did so, but re- 
mained in Great Britain only twenty 
days, and, having transacted the business 
which had called me from Switzerland, 
made all my arrangements for returning 
to Berne and my idle artist-life there. 

The evening before my departure for 
the Continent, I had retired at an early 
hour, and had suffered much from an un- 
accountable restlessness and a strange 
depression of spirits, which conspired to 
drive sleep from my weary eyes. I had 
at last, however, fallen into a heavy, 
lethargic slumber, when suddenly I was, 
as it seemed, wide awake and listening 
intently. Above, around and about me 
I heard that enchanting Nocturne in B: 
I was held in a sort of trance. Twice 
did the ethereal, harp-like harmony float 
and vibrate through my apartment, and 
then, with that long, climbing arpeggio 
with which the nocturne opens, the 
music melted away “into thin air.” 

Gloomy forebodings and presentiments 
filled my soul. I felt, I knew not why, 
that some terrible calamity had befallen 
the girl-artist. The next morning I was 
on my way to Switzerland. 

On my arrival at Berne, I made imme- 
diate inquiry, and learned that on the 
very night when I had heard the weird, 
mysterious music she had fallen into the 
Aar, and had been swept away in its 
rapid current. After playing as usual at 
twilight, she had gone out for a walk 
upon the banks of the river, had missed 
her footing, fallen into the rushing current 


and been drowned before any assistance 
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could reach her: her body was recov- 
ered on the following day and buried in 
the rural cemetery adjoining the town. 
All these facts I learned from a garru- 
lous old cobbler who occupied the house 
next to that in which poor Constance 
had lived with her aged parents. 

I left Berne the next day, and have 
never revisited that city; and although 
many years have elapsed since the sad 
event which I have related, I never play 
that Nocturne in B without thinking of 
poor Constance and those summer even- 
ings in the old Swiss town by the 
rushing river Aar. 
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Just at this moment we were nearing 
the shore, and the voice of warning from 
the sable steward in his sing-song tones 
Passengers for Catskill” —admon- 
ished us to go below and get our lug- 
gage, traps and shooting paraphernalia 
in disembarking order. After a weari- 
some ride—or, rather, craw/—of five 
hours, we reached the Mountain House, 
and there, ensconced in a seven-by-nine 
bedroom, I spent the night in uneasy 
slumber, dreaming of nocturnes, climb- 
ing arpeggios, the old Swiss city and 
poor Constance, 

“The sweet dead woman !”” 


GARIBALDI AND ITALY. 
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LONG desired by many a weary age, 
Besought in prayer by many a martyred sage! 


While earth with pride thy footsteps doth upbear— 
Thy country’s hope, for thou know’st not despair— 
Italia’s true deliverer! soon thy star, 

Though dimmed by Northern clouds, shall shine afar! 
The tyrant priest, a Roman but in name, 

Who now exults and glories in the shame 

His country bears, may yet give place to thee, 

To purer worship and to liberty ; 

And Gauls, who seek thy land to re-enslave, 

May find its soil, as oft before, their grave. 


Three empires, O Italia, thou hast swayed: 

First, when thy Cesars’ laws the world obeyed ; 
And next, when, trembling at his proud command, 
Monarchs obeyed imperious Hildebrand ; 

Last, when thy genius lit her torch again, 

And won dominion o’er the minds of men. 


These lost, men deemed thee sunk in slow decay, 
And thought thy greatness wholly passed away ; 
But, soon or late, Time hath in store for thee— 
Land of the Adrian and Tyrrhenian sea, 
Crowned by the Alps, and ribbed by Apennine— 
A brighter age than ever yet was thine! 


While burns the light that shone o’er all the West, 
Rekindled, first, at Petrarch’s high behest ; 
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While Freedom lives, that, rising from her tomb, 

Resumed her ancient life, and power, and bloom 

On that great day when ebbed the Northern tide, 

And Lombard cities broke the German’s pride,— 


Land of Columbus, fairest Italy, 

Columbia’s eyes shall still be turned on thee! 
Still will we trust that Dante’s prophet soul, 
And, bright with fame, the innumerable roll 


Of thine immortal dead! 


e’en such as rest, 


O Santa Croce, on thy sacred breast)— 
Foretokened, in thy night, the dawning day, 
When, like a dream, thy foes shall pass away. 


Can nation-building Cavour’s work be lost? 

No! Though by devious paths thy way be crost, 
Italia! thou shalt yet attain the prize 

Of honored peace, that clear before thee lies ! 
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LIE, crushed to earth, will rise 
again, sometimes, as certainly as 
truth. 

We have before us an alleged original 
autograph letter of Byron’s, which is not 
an original, but a very old lie indeed, 
accouched a good many years ago ina 
musty old shop of second-hand books in 
a curious old building which stood on 
Chestnut street above Sixth, and was 
known as The Arcade. Its author was 
a tall, gaunt, unkempt, leathern-faced 
old fellow, proprietor of the dusty rows 
of superannuated books aforesaid. The 
Arcade, built on the site of the Tilghman 
Mansion erected originally by Joshua, bro- 
ther of Samuel Carpenter, was in itself a 
* striking feature of the street on which it 
stood, and its little cubby-hole shops 
were filled with all sorts of nondescript 
wares ; among the rest, lottery policies, 
servant-girls—the latter to hire, not to 
sell—and theatrical costumes for the use 
of very young ladies and gentlemen who 
were ambitious to appear as Juliets or 
Desdemonas, Romeos or Othellos, at 
cheap masquerade balls. 


At the end of the avenue nearest to 
the theatre we once saw John R. Scott, 
the great tragedian of his day, giving 
recitations to a crowd of negroes and 
small boys, passing round his hat to 
them finally, and going into the old Fal- 
staff tavern at the corner to spend the 
amount of his collection. In the same 
place we once met another great trage- 
dian, and thereby got at the pronuncia- 
tion of his name. He was coming down 
the avenue when he was met by an ac- 
quaintance, who accosted him with— 

“Good-morning, Mr. Booth,” letting 
his voice dwell lightly on the Boo, and 
long on the ZA. 

The great actor stopped short and 
snarled out : 

Boosh, but Boothe-e-e-e !” and 
passed on without another word. 

The seller of old books was also a 
dealer in minerals, shells, curiosities, 
autographs, and other articles of virtue, 
as our friend Joshua Petroleum, Esquire, 
pronounced the word the other evening, 
while he begged us to look at some 
choice bronzes, which we discovered to 
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be of undoubted American manufacture. 
Among the few really valuable letters 
which fell into the old shopkeeper’s hands 
was one of Lord Byron’s, and this he 
managed to turn to. excellent account. 
He caused lithographic copies of it to 
be made, and so well made were they 
that it required a very old hand indeed 
to detect the fraud. Jn those days ad- 
mirers of Byron were more numerous 
than they are now (though indications 
are not wanting that the taste for his 
poetry is reviving), and applicants for his 
autograph bid eagerly and gave high 
prices. To these gentlemen or ladies 
the owner of the letter addressed him- 
self and reaped an excellent harvest. 
But one day somebody detected the 
cheat, and, full of the coarse brutality 
of facts, exposed it. 

And now, after the lapse of half a 
life-time, this old lie rises again, and 
somebody is trying to turn an honest 
penny by it, after the fashion of the late 
Mr. Rogue Riderhood. Our knowledge 
of the general appearance imparted to 
manuscripts by age is not slight, and we 
think we could not easily be deceived by 


a lithographic copy; but the one now 
before us set at naught all our experi- 
ence, caused us to doubt our knowledge 
and to consult a gentleman seldom or 
never deceived in these matters, who 


at once pronounced it a forgery. And 
indeed even he used a microscope to 
aid him in his judgment. ; 

As other copies of this letter are 
doubtless being offered for sale through- 
out the country, we write this to caution 
our readers against the fraud; and as 
our warning would be incomplete with- 
out adding a copy of the letter, we here- 
with append it entire. We believe it 
has never before been published except 
in the manner above recited : 


Sir: In various numbers of your Journal, 
I have seen mentioned a work entitled “The 
Vampire,” with the addition of my name as 
that of the author. I am not the author, and 
never heard of the work in question until 
now. In a more recent paper I perceive a 
formal annunciation of “The Vampire,” with 
the addition of an account of my residence 
in the Island of Mitylene—an island which I 
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have occasionally sailed by in the course of 
traveling some years ago through the Levant 
—and where I should have no objection to 
reside—but where I have never yet resided. 
Neither of these performances are mine ; and 
I presume that it is neither unjust nor ungra- 
cious to request that you will favor me by 
contradicting the advertisements to which I 
allude. If the book is clever, it would be 
base to deprive the real writer—whoever he 
may be—of his honors ; and if stupid—I de- 
sire the responsibility of nobody’s dullness 
but my own. You will excuse the trouble I 
give you—the imputation is of no great import- 
ance—and as long as it was confined to sur- 
mises and reports—I should have received it 
as I have received many others, in silence. 
But the formality of a public advertisement 
of a book I never wrote—and of a residence 
where I never resided—is a little too much ; 
particularly as I have no notion of the con- 
tents of the one, nor the incidents of the 
other. I have, besides, a personal dislike to 
“Vampires,” and the little acquaintance I 
have with them would by no means induce 
me to divulge their secrets. You did mea 
much less injury by your paragraph about 
“my devotion” and “chastisement of society 
for the sake of religion,” which appeared in 
your “ Messenger” during last Lent; all of 
which are not founded on fact—but you see I 
do not contradict them, “because they are 
merely personal, whereas the others in some 
degree concern the reader. 

You will oblige me by complying with my 
request of contradiction. I assure you that 
I know nothing of the work or works in 
question—and have the honor to be (as the 
correspondents to magazines say) “ your con- 
stant reader,” and very 

Obed’t 
Humble serv’t 
BYRON. 
To the Editor of Galignani’s Messenger, &c. 

Venice, April 27, 1819. © 

The foregoing exposure may perhaps 
serve to put collectors on their guard. 


Darwin’s new work, on Zhe Variation 
of Animals and Plants under Domesti- 
cation, is a learned and exhaustive trea- 
tise, written in dignified and philosophic 
language, on the structural changes 
brought about in the inferior animals by 
the influence of man. The recent dis- 
coveries of the remains and works of 
man in pre-historic times furnish the 
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writer with some curious facts suited to 
his purpose. He remarks: 

. The seeds of a large number of plants— 
wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, lentils, pop- 
pies—cultivated for their seed by the ancient 
Lake-inhabitants of Switzerland, were all 
smaller than the seeds of our existing varie- 
ties. Riitimeyer has shown that the sheep 
and cattle which were kept by the earlier 
Lake-inhabitants were likewise smaller than 
our present breeds. In the middens of Den- 
mark the earliest dog of which the remains 
have been found was the weakest: this was 
succeeded during the bronze age by a stronger 
kind, and this again during the iron age by 
one still stronger. The sheep of Denmark, 
during the bronze period, had extraordinarily 
slender limbs, and the horse was smaller than 
our present animal. No doubt in these cases 
the new and large breeds were generally in- 
troduced from foreign lands by the immigra- 


‘ tion of new hordes of men. But it is not 


probable that each larger breed, which, in 
the course of time, supplanted a previous 
and smaller breed, was the descendant of a 
distinct and larger species: it is far more 
probable that the domestic races of our vari- 
ous animals were gradually improved in differ- 
ent parts of the great Europzxo-Asiatic con- 
tinent, and thence spread to other countries. 

This increase of size, it might have 
been remarked, was not confined to ani- 
mals. The traditions and legends of all 
European countries point to the exist- 
ence of a primitive race of dwarfs, a 
simple and kindly people, using weapons 
of stone, and now conjectured to be 
identical in race with the men of the 
Drift period on the one hand and with 
the existing Esquimaux or Lapps on the 
other. This small race of men. was 
supplanted by the Celts, as their domes- 
tic animals were, if Mr. Darwin is right, 
by those which the Celts brought with 
them from Asia. 

The facts above mentioned are inter- 
esting in themselves, but to the philo- 
sophic and religious mind their chief 
value lies in their bearing on the charac- 
ter and plans of the Creator. Those 
plans seem, in the light of modern sci- 
ence, to involve progress by develop- 
ment; and neither Darwin’s principle 
of the survival of the fittest, nor Lam- 
arck’s of the action of circumstances, 
is capable of explaining the continuous 
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improvement which has taken place in 
the organic forms which have peopled 
the earth, without a resort to the action 
of a superintending Providence. What- 
ever part the principle of natural selec- 
tion may have played in the past history 
of our planet, it was a part not deter- 
mined by accident, but directed by an 
intelligent Will toward a definite end. 

It is worthy of remark, in this connec- 
tion, that in the tenth edition of Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology, that author lends 
the support of his honored name to Dar- 
win’s theory of the Origin of Species, 
no less than nine chapters of his second 
volume being devoted to the subject. 


A thorough guide-book to the celebrated 
Yosemite Valley and its surroundings is 
about to be published by the State Ge- 
ologist of California, illustrated by pho- 
tographic views and a map drawn on a 
scale of two miles to one inch. The 
commissioners to manage the Yosemite 
Valley and the Mariposa Big-Tree 
Grove are making improvements for the 
purpose of rendering interesting points 
accessible, and of removing all charges 
on visitors for trails, bridges, ladders, 
ferries, etc. 

A volume on the palzontology, or ex- 
tinct animals, of California, has been pub- 
lished by the State, and another is well 
on the way. “A third volume,” says 
Mr. J. D. Whitney, the State Geologist, 
“will be necessary to enable us to de- 
scribe the remarkable animals which 
lived on this coast just before the pres- 
ent epoch, including the elephant, mas- 
todon, camel, tapir, horse (of several 
species now extinct), buffalo, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and others of remarkable 
and little-known genera ; also, the forest 
vegetation of that epoch, of which the 
remains now lie buried in our deep gravel 
deposits, and which differed entirely from 
that which we now see occupying the 
flanks of the Sierra; also, the microscopic 
organisms of which large portions of our 
rocks are almost entirely made up, and 
which can be shown to have a very im- 
portant bearing in an economical point 
of view, as constituting the origin and 
source of the bituminous matter, asphal- 
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tum and petroleum, so widely distributed 
over the State.” 


The fact that the earth moves round 
the Sun is not yet scientifically proved, 
if we may trust the anonymous writer of 
a pamphlet entitled Zhe Theories of 
Copernicus and Ptolemy, recently pub- 
lished in London. The Dudlin Review 
remarks, in reviewing. it, that the author 
«will have done good service if he has 
succeeded in inspiring doubt of that 
which, however probable, still admits of 
doubt, and in so combating the unxphilo- 
sophical fanaticism of the Galileo school 
of science.” The writer doubtless be- 
lieves that if the sky falls, we shall real- 
ly catch larks, and that if the mainmast 
of a ship were but high enough, it might 
indeed be a “sky-scraper.” To him the 
welkin rings in good sooth, and the win- 
dows of heaven are not a figure of 
speech. After such teaching, it is almost 
time to hear again of the “school” 
which places the heart on the right side 
of the body and the liver on the left. 

By the way, the astronomers of the 
present day, using a variety of delicate 
methods, have ascertained that the sum 
formerly accepted as that of the Sun’s dis- 
tance from the earth—namely, 95,274,000 
miles—is too great. The estimates of 
Hancen, Stone, Winnecke, Fizeau, Fou- 
cault, Leverrier and Newcomb vary be- 
tween 91,300,000 miles and 92,400,000 
miles. It is hoped that during the tran- 
sits of Venus in 1874 and 1882 these 
results may be improved upon. 


On the 21st of January, 1869, it will 
have been exactly one hundred years 
since the first letter of Junius was pub- 
lished. In the mean time, the author- 
ship of those splendid political papers 
has been confidently ascribed to thirty- 
seven different individuals, and innumer- 
able controversial works, periodical and 
newspaper articles have appeared in 
Europe and America on this vexed 
question. Gradually, by a process of 
. elimination, the candidates have narrowed 
down to Sir Philip Francis, Lord Chat- 
ham and a few others. The process 
of discussion had made it plain that Sir 
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Philip Francis, if not the author, had 
some hand in the production of the 
letters of Junius; and now comes the 
Memotrs of Sir Philip Francis, in which 
the authors, Messrs. Parkes and Merivale, 
seem at last to have unraveled the mys- 
tery, and, not so much by direct as by 
circumstantial proof, to have fixed the 
authorship upon him in whose favor the 
probabilities have been growing stronger 
and stronger ever since Taylor, in 1812, 
first suggested the identity of Junius and 
Francis. 

But the evidence contained in the 
Memoirs of Francis is not all which 
exists. The publication of that work has 
been the means of bringing to light cer- 
tain private letters which we have been 
permitted to examine, but not to print 
in advance of their forthcoming publica- 
tion in England: these fix the author- 
ship on Francis by a piece of circum- 
stantial evidence which will probably 
carry conviction to the public mind. 

The character of Francis is interest- 
ing to Americans, because of his con- 
sistent career, for more than fifty years, 
as a statesman of the liberal school. “In 
his youthful years he was,” says Mr. 
Parkes, “by his pen, the able and dis- 
interested opponent of general warrants, 
arbitrary imprisonment and_ seizures 
of private papers; and, almost single- 
handed, he stood forward the bold, un- 
daunted and opportune advocate of a 
Free Press, the Rights of Juries and the 
publicity of Parliamentary Debates. He 
was, in fact, the real parent of Fox’s 
Libel Act; and also the sole draftsman 
of the memorable plan of the Society 
of the Friends of the People in 1794, 
the basis of the Reform Acts of 1832. 
His labors for the abolition of negro 
slavery, his eloquent speeches in Parlia- 
ment, his powerful and unceasing pro- 
tests against the extension of the Indian 
Empire of Great Britain, with his advo- 
cacy of peace among civilized nations, 
were second to the performances of none 
of his distinguished contemporaries.” All 
this harmonizes perfectly with the tone of 
the Junius Letters, and gives an interest 
to the recently published A/emoirs, inde- 
pendently of its important contribution 
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to a controversy now of a century’s 
standing. ‘ 


To a constant reader of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine it is a great shock to 
see this Nestor of the periodical press 
decked out in the trappings of a beard- 
less knight. For one hundred and 
thirty-eight years has Sylvanus Urban 
been editing that most respectable but 
somewhat heavy magazine. Founded 
in the same year as the Philadelphia Li- 
brary, and before Washington was born, 
Dr. Johnson wrote for it during a space 
of forty-four years, and Gray contributed 
new poems to its pages. It has reported 
the coronation ceremonies of four Brit- 
ish sovereigns, and during its long and 
honored existence it has preserved a 
consistent character as a dry but useful 
work of reference. Essays on antiqui- 
ties, with accounts of the digging up of 
Roman coins and potsherds, obituaries, 
descriptions of country-seats and rural 
churches, lists of births and marriages, 
ballads on the wisdom of age and the 
like, with reviews of stupid books, used 
to make up its pages. But, alas! in 
the June number for 1868 all is changed, 
In the first place, the sober-tinted cover, 
with a “ View of St. John’s Gate, Clerk- 
enwell, the residence of Cave, founder 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731,” 
gives place to one in the gaudy style of 
London Society and the rest. A serial 
novel and a dramatic story furnish the 
staple, for which « Music in Vanity Fair,” 
«“ Croquet,” “The Two Pensioners,” 
«Court Costume,” a poem, and other 
light articles, make up the padding. 
Does the change betoken life or death ? 
If the former, may it live a thousand 
years. But if it is only the spasmodic 
effort of expiring vitality, far better 
would it be for Mr. Urban to wrap his 
venerable toga about him and fall with 
the dignity which becomes his years. 

On the title-page of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for the first hundred years of 
its existence, appeared a wood-cut repre- 
senting a hand holding a nosegay ; this 
was accompanied by the motto—after- 
ward adopted by the United States—Z 
pluribus unum. A learned correspond- 
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ent of our own has shown (vol. i., p. 225) 
that it was originally taken from an 
obscure poem of Virgil. 


Mr. Rothermel is painting a picture 
of the battle-field of Gettysburg, to be 
appropriately placed in the State Capitol. 

The battles of the rebellion were sin- 
gularly destitute of all the pomp and ~ 
circumstance of glorious war, the causes 
at issue being too vital to permit time to 
be wasted on pipe-clay. Dingy blue 
and butternut brown furnish to the outer 
sense but paltry material for artistic por- 
traiture, but each man in the vast op- 
posing armies carried the colors under 
which he fought in the intelligent brow 
and dauntless heart that bore him on to 
conflict. Brains instead of banners, and 
character instead of costume, are what 
the artist must paint who would depict 
the battle-fields of the great rebellion. 

It is out of such material that Mr. 
Rothermel has woven his picture, and he 
has selected a scene including the salient 
points of the conflict. In a battle- 
ground of more than twenty-five square 
miles in extent, and hotly contested 
through three long July days, it was dif- 
ficult to choose either time or place ; 
but the moment selected—an incident of 
the third day’s struggle—affords a happy 
presentment of the actuating impulse of 
the opposing armies. 

The Southern troops have just made 
their famous and final charge under 
Armstead and Garnett, and the instant 
of expression is seized when they meet 
the Union forces hand to hand, and, 
while still flushed with the spirit of 
assault and expected victory, are driven 
back by the resistless impetus of the 
answering charge. 

The scene embraces an extensive area, 
exhibiting in the distance the rocky, 
wooded Round Top, with the bold, 
granite spur formerly styled, in a lam- 
entable paucity of names, Little Round 
Top, but re-christened by the fortunes 
of the battle, Weed’s Hill, in memory 
of the general who fell in its defence. 
A crest or wave of the undulating 
ground comes down from the distance 
to the front of the picture, and is marked 
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in the foreground by the old stone fence 
which became the stern “Thus far and 
no farther.” In the middle of the can- 
vas is the group of trees near which 
General Hancock was wounded, and 
here he is placed, while General Meade 
is in the foreground at the extreme 
right. On the left is a well-chosen and 
admirably distinguished variety of the 
prominent types of the Southern troops. 
The centre of the picture is brightened 
by a number of flags, their presence 
being accounted for by the rapid ap- 
proach of reinforcements in support of 
General Webb, while the smoke from 
the batteries sweeps backward through 
the ravines and hollows of the diversified 
landscape, as if tracing the course of the 
peaceful streamlets. 

The picture thus intelligently arranged 
departs from the old standard battle- 
piece, consisting of a general and his 
staff poising picturesquely for their por- 
traits; but is a vigorous presentation of 
an incident of real conflict, and as such 
has already triumphantly encountered 
the criticism and received both the ad- 
miration and warranty of many of the 
officers and men, who were present on 
that «“foughten field.” 


Knowing its source, we can vouch for 
the authenticity of the following anec- 
dote of the late General Scott : 


General Scott, although disposed to be 
courteous, was dictatorial and peremptory 
in matters about which he deemed himself 
peculiarly conversant. Manners and _ pro- 
nunciation, among other things, he regarded 
as his forte. How he offended against the 
former in one of his attempts to teach the 
latter is illustrated by the following anecdote 
of an occasion when, giving free rein, as 
usual, to his propensity to criticise solecisms, 
he was utterly discomfited on a question of 
pronunciation, on which, strictly speaking, if 
English authority is to have due weight in 
determining it, he decidedly occupied the 
vantage-ground of the argument. 

Lieutenant George H. Derby—well known 
as a humorist, under the pseudonyms of 
“John Pheenix” and of “Squibob”—on 
reporting in person, for the first time, to 
General Scott, introduced himself as Lieu- 
tenant Derby. “Lieutenant Darby,” re- 


turned the General. “No, sir, I beg pardon 
—Lieutenant Derby. Derby is my name— 
D, e, r, Der, b, y, by—Derby.” “Yes, I 
know,” rejoined the General; “ D, e, r, Dav, 
b, y, by—Darby. Your name, sir, is Darby.” 
“I beg pardon again,” replied the Lieutenant, 
“my name, sir, is Derby—D, e, r, b, y, 
Derby.” ‘No, sir, I tell you,” impatiently 
retorted the General, “that you are mistaken. 
D, e, r, b, y, spells Darby, and I shall insist 
upon always calling you Lieutenant Darby.” 
“Then sir,” retorted the Lieutenant, in his 
turn, “I shail insist upon always calling you 
General Scamp.” 


The following, from Motes and Que- 
ries, is too good to be lost: “A person 
seeing Bede’s Ecclesiastical History on 
a bookshelf, exclaimed: «Dear me! I 
must read that, his Verdant Green is 
so very interesting!” This may be 
paralleled by a remark of a former Vice 
President of the United States, who, 
some thirty years ago, walking round a 
library in this city, saw a folio lettered 
Virgilit Opera. “Bless my soul!” he 
exclaimed, «I had no idea that Virgil 
wrote operas!” <A gentleman of this 
city, owner of a tolerably valuable library, 
was asked the other day, by a visitor to 
whom he .was showing his books, if 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire was included in his collection. 
«“ Charley Gibbons ?” the gentleman in- 
quired. “No, not Charley,” was the 
response. 


The following is contributed by S. 
Pica: Some twenty odd years ago I 
was connected with the press in London, 
and on one occasion being in the office 
of the Vorthern Star (a Chartist news- 
paper), then edited by the late Fergus 
O’Connor, the compositors were clamor- 
ous about wages due them, and threat- 
ened to discontinue work. It was finally 
decided to wait upon Mr. O’Connor and 
make known to him their grievances. 
He received the committee of printers 
with the greatest courtesy and urbanity, 
fully sympathizing with them, and prom- 
ising his best efforts to have their wages 
paid. “Gentlemen,” said he, “you each 
and all feel badly, no doubt. I regret 
extremely that the cashier has not been 
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able to satisfy your just claims. But, 
gentlemen, if you individually feel badly, 
how much worse must I feel, seeing that 
L feel for the whole of you !” 


Mr. B., the treasurer of one of our most 
prosperous street railways, was importuned 
by his Irish washerwoman during the war to 
give employment to her son Dan, whom the 
old lady described as “a fine, strong boy, just 
nineteen years old.” Mr. B. informed her 
that there were no. hands wanted on the 
road at that time, but the first opening they 
would have he would let her know. It hap- 
pened, some time after this conversation, that 
one of the drivers unexpectedly lett, when 
Mr. B. thought of his Irish washerwoman’s 
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boy. Proceeding at once to the residence of 
the old woman, he informed her that he could 
now give her son a situation. “Oh, thank 
ye, Mr. B. !” says the old lady: “my son has 
a situation with the government.” “A situa- 
tion with the government !” repeated Mr. B. 
“Yis, indeed,” said she, her eye twinkling 
with no little degree of pride. ‘How does 
the situation pay?” asked Mr. B. “Oh, thin, 
it pays him very well indeed, for he comes 
home with a handful of greenbacks every 
few days.” “Ah, indeed,” said Mr. B.: 
“what ‘situation does he fill? Has he an 
office? What does hedo?” “I don’t know 
jist what Dan calls it,” said the widow: “I 
thinks its something about jumping the 
” 


bounty. M. A. J. 
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Schools and Universities on the Continent. 
By Matthew Arnold. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 8vo. pp. 261. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has been doing a 
good work for England in his successive 
“Reports on the State of Education in Eu- 
rope.” Beginning with his “ Popular Edu- 
cation in France,” and his “ French Eton,” 
he has now crowned the series by his 
“Schools and Universities on the Conti- 
nent,” a title fitly given to his report made to 
the Schools Inquiry Commission. That the 
work was thorough and exhaustive is shown 
by the facts that his appointment was made in 
1865, that he spent seven months in investi- 
gating the system of education in France, 
Italy, Germany and Switzerland, and that his 
book is published only in this year. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that this volume is 
but the reprint of part of one of a large se- 
ries, twenty in all, published as Blue Books 
by the Commission. . 

The system of sending competent men out 
into other countries, to study the operation 
of government and the practical working of 
all its branches, was never more effectually 
tried than in this matter of education. Here 
we have the round man in the round hole: 
a thorough scholar by right of descent, a critic 
in all matters of pedagogy, by common con- 
sent the man of nicest intellectual acuteness 
in all England, thoroughly in harmony and 
sympathy with what is best in the culture and 
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literature of foreign countries, set to work at 


the very task which, of all others, he could 
best do. Of course the work of such a man, 
as was suited to the business in hand, is so 
close, compact and cogent as almost to defy 
analysis, and accordingly we proceed to give 
such a brief account of it as will supply suf- 
ficent knowledge of its contents to most 
readers, and serve only to encourage the few 
to get it and read it. It is not a little pain- 
ful to find that, after all, there is something 
else in the world of education to be sought 
for than our system of universal free instruc- 
tion ; that it is not enough to build school- 
houses and hire school-teachers, and to boast 
of our army of pupils, as we do of our bound- 
less territory and our big national debt, with- 
out remembering that we must learn to what 
best use to put them, and to make of these 
accidents advantages both substantial and 
growing. 

The business of popular education in Italy 
is a matter of too recent growth to be of 
special value for us, but the interest that we 
may well feel in its advancement has been 
only quite recently exhibited in our columns, 
In France, too, the working system can hardly 
be said to be finally adopted, and the legisla- 
tion on the subject is rather tentative than 
absolute, while the conditions of Church and 
State, and the alternating supremacy of one 
or the other with each new minister, keep 
the whole thing in a restless and disturbed 
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state, which, together with the fact of the ab- 
solute supremacy of one man as the master 
of the whole, makes it too foreign to our 
method of education to be of much practical 
interest. 

In Germany and in Switzerland, and in that 
part of Germany which is Prussian in fact or 
in feeling, and in that part of Switzerland 
which is German, there is much, almost 
everything, to be learned with a view to its 
useful application in our own scheme of pop- 
ular education. As to numbers, we need have 
no fears. In Prussia, with a population of 
eighteen millions—the Prussia that existed 
at the time of Mr. Arnold’s visit—there were 
in 1863 but seventy-five thousand public 
scholars; in France, about the same time, 
with its population of thirty millions, there 
were but sixty-five thousand; in canton 
Zurich, the best type of the Swiss system, 
of a population of two hundred and sixty 
thousand, one in five—in round numbers, 
fifty thousand—were at school. In any of our 
leading cities the comparison would be a 
favorable one. Philadelphia, with a popula- 
tion of seven hundred thousand, has about 
seventy thousand public school pupils, and 
students of all classes enough to make its 
scholars number about one in seven of its 
population. If it had anything like the com- 
pulsory school attendance of Zurich, there 
would be brought into its schools at least 
enough others to give it a better place than 
it now occupies in the percentage of pupils 
to population. 

But this test of numbers is, after all, one 
of the weakest that can be made, and it is 
almost worn threadbare by the use we are 
constantly putting it to,in all other matters 
as well as in education—forgetting that it is 
what people do, and the result with which it 
is done, that tell in the long run, much more 
than the mere number of people who are do- 
ing it. In Prussia, the boys go to the gym- 
nasium at nine and remain there until they 
are eighteen: any changing from one school 
to another must be for cause shown ; and the 
advantages of continuous study are made to 
tell in all the after work of ‘admission to the 
university, to the technical schools, to the 
army or to the civil service. 

In Switzerland, instruction is made obliga- 
tory from six to sixteen; and although the 
State and its service do not fill up so great a 
part of life there as in Prussia, there is 
abundant other advantage provided for those 
who fulfill the requirements of the law. But 
the law is not without its means of compul- 
sion, and the school authorities have the 
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power, through the regular civil courts, of 
trying and punishing by fine, and even by im- 
prisonment, any contumacy on the part of the 
parent. One of the striking features of the 
Swiss system—which, from the sympathy in 
the whole spirit of the people as well as of 
the government, is more closely allied to ours 
than that of Prussia—is the active participa- 
tion of the teachers in the business of educa- 
tion, in the legislation and administration of 
all its branches. It is one of the anomalies 
of our system of free schools, and even of 
universities, if they can be said to exist on 
any system at all, that in spite of the active 
and fruitful advantages of self-government in 
all local matters, which so marks our Eng- 
lish descent and training, and is so constantly 
applied to every other branch of public busi- 
ness, our schools are, throughout the country, 
governed by men elected for that purpose 
with more regard to political and personal 
considerations than with any view to their 
technical knowledge or fitness; and the 
teachers themselves have no part in school 
government, or in education as a system or a 
science, other than the mere daily routine of 
duties prescribed for them. In Switzerland, 
the teachers elect two of their number as 
their representatives in the Board of six 
school commissioners, and the same rule ap- 
plies to all subordinaté local governing 
bodies. The teachers form a guild of their 
own, and exercise a direct influence and 
power: they have a legal status, hold regular 
meetings, keep the school work properly 
graduated and maintain uniformity of stand- 
ard. Four times a year the teachers of the 
primary and secondary schools throughout 
Switzerland meet, form sections for the dis- 
cussion of any special matter in which 
schools and teachers are interested, report to 
the council of education, and have a right to 
be heard before any change in the work or in 
the regulations of the public schools can be 
adopted. The result of such a system is best 
tested by its fruits; and in Zurich, a very 
favorable instance, of course—a canton with 
‘the population of Boston—there is a univer- 
sity, a veterinary school, a school of agricul- 
ture, two great classical schools, two great 
popular schools, a normal school for training 
primary and secondary teachers, fifty-seven 
secondary schools, and three hundred and 
sixty-five primary schools ; and many of these 
primary schools, Mr. Arnold tells us, are 
among the best of their kind in Europe. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that Zurich is 
not to Switzerland what Boston is to New 
England, any more than Switzerland is to the 
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rest of Europe what New England is to the 
rest of the United States. Here, much that 
is done is for the whole country: there, each 
State of the Continent is striving to reach 
the best, but all the while it is, by reason of 
language, religion and government, foreign to 
all the others, if not absolutely hostile and 
irreconcilable. 

But there is a lesson which Mr. Arnold 
tries to teach his English middle-class read- 
ers that we may well learn with them, and 
that is, the actual result of good education in 
putting those who have got it ahead of the 
rest of the world. The inferior education of 
the English business class is beginning to 
threaten it with practical inconvenience. The 
young Englishman of that class is manifestly 
inferior, both in manners and instruction, to 
the corresponding young man of other coun- 
tries; that is, he has been brought up on a 
lower plane. The Swiss and Germans aver 
that in every part of the world their men of 
business, trained in their public schools, are 
beating the English when they meet on equal 
terms as to capital, and when English capi- 
tal, as so often happens, is superior, the ad- 
vantages of the Swiss or German in instruc- 
tion tend more and more to balance this 
superiority. M. Duruy, the French Minister 
of Public Instruction, confirms this aver- 
ment, not as against England in especial, but 
generally, by saying that all over the Conti- 
nent the young North German or the young 
Swiss of Zurich or Basle is seizing, by rea- 
son of his better instruction, a confidence and 
command in business which the young man 
of no other nation can dispute with him. 

It is a question that suggests itself here, 
whether or not the practical American mind 
has not been a little too practical, anda great 
deal too indifferent to thorough primary edu- 
cation and good scientific and technical 
training. If,in over haste to get our young 
men out into the world, we have neglected to 
fit them for the work they have to do in it, we 
may find in this fact a reason for the absolute 
diminution of American enterprise outside 
the limits of our own country, and the grad- 
ual invasion of European science and skill in 
countries that once looked to us for their sup- 
ply in all mechanic arts. 

Granted that we have abundant opportuni- 
ties of public primary education here—ad- 
mitted that there are universities and colleges 
enough to supply some sort of classical cul- 
ture—it would not be wise or well to examine 
the kind of education too closely, or to be cu- 
rious as to the system or want of system on 
which their training is based, and the com- 
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parative values of the diplomas furnished by 
their respective faculties. Still, it remains 
clear that of technical education we have 
great need and few schools. Troy and Bos- 
ton have been at work for many years in this 
direction ; and before this country was largely 
enough at work to require the labors of all 
their pupils, they made their mark in Russia, 
in Brazil, in every new country busy with 
great public improvements. All this is - 
changed now. The enormous pressure of 
the war made it necessary to shorten the pe- 
riods of study and to lighten the tests of ex- 
amination. The renewed activity of our own 
engineering operations has taken all who 
were at all fitted for such work. But the fact 
remains that there is some cause—be it high 
prices, bad currency or political uncertainty 
—that deadens much of the material indus- 
try of the country and keeps from us the 
profitable supply of foreign countries. What 
would be the result of an inquiry by such a 
man as Mr. Arnold into our system of educa- 
tion? Might we not say that much of our 
existing trouble is due to the superficial train- 
ing of our young men, to the neglect of the 
exhortations of our own men of science— 
Bache and Agassiz—and to the indifference to 
the example of the efforts made by foreign 
nations to avert just the calamities that are 
afilicting us? With such results of depend- 
ence on a purely agricultural source of wealth 
as we have before us in the South, and with 
the feeble but hopeful efforts making there to 
reorganize their system of education and to 
utilize Mr. Peabody’s magnificent gift in that 
direction, we cannot afford to be indifferent 
to the labors of Mr. Arnold or to the lessons 
that we may learn from this book of his. 

Tales of the Good Woman. By a Doubtful 
Gentleman, otherwise James K. Paulding. 
Edited by William J. Paulding. New 
York: C. Scribner & Co. 12mo. pp. 402. 


The publishers have done an excellent ser- 
vice in reprinting Paulding’s Zales of the 
Good Woman, the quaint humor of which 
was entirely unknown to the existing genera- 
tion of readers. The contents of the present 
volume, so far as can be gathered from a 
rather obscurely-worded paragraph of the In- 
troduction, include the stories published un- 
der the same title in 1829, and also those is- 
sued in 1830 in the Chronicles of the City of 
Gotham. Paulding was one of the most 
original of American writers, and this book 
is an excellent example of his peculiar style 
and humor. 

“The Good Woman” of the title was the 
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name of a tavern at Woodbridge, New Jer- 

sey. “This house,” says Paulding in his 
preliminary memoir of the unknown author, 
“which has lately been pulled down, was at 
that time kept by a whimsical old bachelor, 
who, having in early life been jilted by a 
buxom little Dutch damsel, in revenge put up 
the sign of a woman without a head, which 
he called THE Goop Woman, thereby ma- 
liciously insinuating a horrible libel on the 
whole sex.” It was at this house that the 
tales were said to be written by the unknown 
author, who took lodgings there, lived, died 
and was buried. “Mr. Abraham Acker has 
some remote idea of hearing, or dreaming he 
heard, our author, about a year before his 
death, boast, with no small degree of exulta- 
tion, that he had sold a manuscript work, 
which cost him only eighteen years’ labor, for 
fifteen silver dollars, to an old gentleman liv- 
ing in the vicinity of New York.” The manu- 
scripts which brought such a handsome re- 
turn are those printed in the book before us, 
to wit: The Azure Hose; the Dumb Girl ; 
Dyspepsia ; The Progress of the Age; The 
Revenge of Saint Nicholas; Cobus Yerks ; 
The Ride of Saint Nicholas; and The Politi- 
cian; and most heartily do we commend 
them to all lovers of quiet fun and of a pure 
style of writing the English language. 


Last Rambles among the Indians of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. By 
George Catlin. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 12mo. pp. 361. 


This book is professedly written for boys, 
and the first eight out of eleven chapters 
which it contains are of a narrative charac- 
ter. They relate the author’s adventures in 
North and South America, and are both 
readable and instructive ; but the chief inter- 
est of the volume centres in the last three 
chapters, which discuss the questions, where 
the Indians came from, who they are and 
where they are going. The author is decid- 
edly of opinion that the Indians were created 
in America, where Columbus found them, 
and did not come across Behring Strait, as 
has been suggested by some. He argues 
that savages, of all the human family, are the 
least disposed to emigrate ; and he asserts 
of his own knowledge that in the whole ex- 
tent of the American continent, from Beh- 
ring Strait to Terra del Fuego, there is not 
to be seen, amongst the savage tribes, a Mon- 
gol, a Kalmuck or a Siberian Tartar, nor a 
word of their language to be heard. He says 
that “the American Indians are as distinct 
from all the other races of the earth as the 
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other races are distinct from each other, and, 
both in North and South and Central Amer- 
ica, exhibit but one great original family 
type.” This decided language from a man 
who has visited a hundred and twenty In- 
dian tribes must be admitted to have great 
weight. 

In the last chapter the author grows elo- 
quent in denouncing the cruelties practised 
against the Indians—a race of men who 
everywhere treated him with hospitality and 
kindness. “Twenty dollars offered by the 
corporation of Central City, in the middle of 
a State of the Union, for every Indian’s 
Scalp, for every deliberate murder! . 
Why, the butcheries of Cortez and Pizarro 
and De Soto were not half so bad as this! 
Can it be that in the present age of civiliza- 
tion and emancipation, scenes so abhorrent 
as these are to be countenanced or permitted 
by the government of my country, in the cen- 
tre of one of her confederated States? . . . 
What! the government that has just gained 
everlasting honor before the civilized world 
by giving freedom and rights of citizenship to 
two millions of Africans, now, at the point 
of the bayonet, to disfranchise and enslave a 
free and independent people—to disinherit 
her red children, whose lands she holds, and 
(to protect a set of murderous adventurers in 
the Rocky Mountains) to dispute their exist- 
ence! I cannot believe this, and I w#// not, 
for I wish to lay my bones in my native 
land.” This protest does Mr. Catlin honor. 
The Indians have always loved him, and 
why, he asks, should he:not love the Indians ? 
“T love,” he says, “‘a people who are honest 
without laws, who have no jails and no poor- 
houses. . . . I love all people who do the 
best they can. And, oh, how I love a people 
who do not live for the love of money!” In 
vain, alas ! in vain, Mr. Catlin :. the progress 
of the United States and of the world de- 
mands that if the Indians will not be tamed 
they must perish. 


Alice; or, The Painter’s Story. By Laugh- 
ton Osborn. New York: Doolady. 12mo, 
pp. 262. 


This poem contains the tragic story of a 
poor artist and a little girl whom he found in 
the street. The child turned out to be the 
daughter of noble parents. Stolen by gipsies 
at two years of age, she had afterward been 
abandoned. When her parents accidentally 
discovered her through her likeness to a 
painting in the Exhibition, they took her 
home and betrothed her to a young man in 
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her own station in life. But she pined away 
for love of her artist-friend, and finally died 
in his arms, The lover alsodied. Such is 
the mere outline of a story which is not with- 
out merit, and which has many beautiful and 
poetical thoughts scattered through it. But 
looked at in the light of a poem, it is almost 
as nobly independent of the rules of versifi- 
cation as Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
itself. Take the following : 


**In this penitent mood, 

Reproaching himself with ingratitude, 
The weeping Alice he consign’d 
To her mother ; 
Then with action kind, 
And with kindly warmth of voice and look, 
The painter’s hand in his own hand took 
As if he were a brother. 

‘To-morrow, Mr. Harvey—do not forget— 
To-morrow here to wait for me,’ 
He said aloud. 
Listlessly 
Harvey let 
Her fingers lie, 
Listlessly as the Earl’s they had met ; 
And when the speaker let them drop, 
And seem’d to stop 
For his reply, 
Simply bow’d.” 

These lines are open to the objection 
justly urged by Swift (if we remember right- 
ly) against the following couplet : 

* Now Pharaoh, was not he a rascal, 

Because he would not let the children of Israel go 
out three days’ journey into the wilderness in 
order to keep the Paschal ?” 

The number of feet in them does not cor- 
respond: and when the number of feet does 
not correspond, there may be verse, but there 


is no poetry. 
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